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EDITOR'S PREFACE 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors in February, 1945, Mr. 
Charters commented on the current emphasis in press reports on the 
seeming futility of community endeavors throughout the country to 
solve the problem of juvenile delinquency. It was noted that there were 
unmistakable signs of growing concern on the part of both public and 
private agencies that cater to the interests and welfare of youth. In view 
of the fact that many of the delinquents were enrolled in the schools and 
many others are still within the age range of compulsory school attend- 
ance, the Board concluded that it would be desirable to explore the pos- 
sibilities of а yearbook dealing with the role of the schools in promoting 
remedial and preventive measures in relation to delinquent behavior. 
Mr. Charters was then requested to seek the advice of recognized au- 
thorities with respect to the appropriate content of the yearbook and to 
inquire about professional workers in schools and other social agencies 
whose services might be enlisted as members of the yearbook committee. 
The results of these inquiries were reported by Mr. Charters at the 
ensuing meetings in 1945, and the general plan of the yearbook was for- 
mally approved at the meeting of April 28, 1946. The yearbook commit- 
tee was then selected, with Miss Strang as chairman. Mr. Charters was 
requested to serve as а member of the committee, representing the Board 
of Directors. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is viewed in thoroughly normal 
perspective in the several chapters of this yearbook. The emphasis is 
placed on the need of adult understanding of the causes of delinquent 
behavior on the part of children and youth. To this end, the findings of 
research in both the social and the biological sciences are utilized in 
discerning analyses of childhood reactions to environmental influences, 
developmental differences in individual delinquents being appropriately 
recognized, Consideration is also given to the types of curative and pre- 
ventive measures that appropriately apply when delinquency is dealt 
with from the point of view of the needs of children and youth rather 
than in terms of adult sanctions and authoritative control. The rela- 
tional responsibilities of the school, the home, and the community are 
realistically clarified by reference to the outcomes of co-operative experi- 
ments in а variety of community settings. Thus, the labors of the year- 
book committee and their associated contributors and consultants have 


v 
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provided a serviceable guide for the remedial efforts of all persons con- 
cerned with child welfare, whether viewed from the angle of the aims of 
education or from that of the general interest in achieving the solution of 
a perplexing social problem. 


Netson B. HENRY 
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INTRODUCTION: ORIENTATION TO JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY AND THE SCHOOLS 


THE YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 


Everyone recognizes the urgency of the juvenile-delinquency prob- 
lem. In November, 1946, Attorney General Tom Clark called a National 
Conference for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, 
which brought together in Washington, D.C., more than seven hundred 
of the leading authorities on juvenile delinquency in the United States. 
Schools and other agencies have organized classes to help parents cope 
with delinquent tendencies in their children. States have made surveys 
as a basis for building preventive programs. Juvenile delinquency is 
news. Reference to it constantly appears in newspapers and magazines. 
In 1946 the H. W. Wilson Company published a bibliography of 972 
references selected from a much larger number of books and articles ap- 
pearing between the years 1914 and 1944. These are only a few signs of 
the increasing concern about the problem. The public has been sold as 
to its urgency, and measures to prevent delinquency receive popular 
support. 

During World War II juvenile delinquency reached its highest peak. 
In 1943 the cases disposed of by seventy-eight juvenile courts in the 
United States was 23 per cent more than in the previous year and 64 
per cent more than in 1938. The actual number of cases reported for each 


year makes the trend still more impressive: 
Total Number 


"P of Cases 
1938 53,134 
1939 . 57,601 
ША s m m g Se Um я 55,545 
(OIL жы & Ean X ОИС 60,644 
1019. . qos wi x sx Um 65,351 
104$ а а meet ж nm ee А 86,906 
OIN win ee Oe е X s 84,879 


s were in the early adolescent years—36 per 
t of the girls were fourteen to fifteen years 
ousand children) were only ten years of 


The majority of these case: 
Cent of the boys and 45 per cen 
old; 4 per cent (almost five th 
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age. Moreover, the juvenile-court data probably represent somewhat 
less than half of all the children registered for delinquency by all public 
agencies having responsibility for dealing directly with delinquent chil- 
dren.? Still other cases of delinquent behavior are not included in the 
juvenile-court statistics because they are handled by private agencies 
and by the police outside the courts. An unknown number of juvenile 
delinquents escape apprehension. Administrators, supervisors, teachers, 
parents, and other citizens may well be concerned about the present 
prevalence of juvenile delinquency. 


Diverse Views or DELINQUENCY 

A twelve-year-old boy has stolen candy, pencils, and other articles 
from a five-and-ten-cent store. He has done this several times, and he 
has committed other thefts, too. This is a typical example of juvenile 
delinquency. But it is not simple. We become aware of its complexity 
when we look at it from the points of view of various persons. Let us put 
ourselves successively in a number of positions to observe and comment 
on this boy’s delinquent behavior. 

If we take the position of the judge and policeman, stealing is behavior 
contrary to the criminal law and the boy is a juvenile delinquent. 

Assuming the point of view of the student of human society who com- 
pares the behavior of different social groups, we see the boy’s behavior as 
contrary to the mores of the American society, and therefore more to be 
condemned than it would be in many other societies. We might point out 
that some societies would praise a boy who could steal successfully and 
blame him only if he were caught. Indeed, we might note that this boy 
comes from a family that lives in a slum area—a “‘delinquent area’’—and 
that his family does not regard stealing as "bad." In fact, the boy's 
father may set an example of petty thieving himself. 

If we look through the eyes of the psychologist who is interested in the 
theory of learning, we note that the boy has learned to steal and that the 
game laws of learning apply to this behavior as to his learning in school. 
The principal difference is that in this instance the boy has learned some- 
thing that our society as a whole wishes he had not learned. 

Changing now to the point of view of the psychiatrist or the psy- 
chologist who attempts to help people who are involved in severe emo- 


—————— 4 

1 United States Children’s Bureau, "Juvenile-Court Statistics, 1944 and 1945," 
Social Statistics, Supplement to Vol. XI of The Child (November, 1946, Supplement), 
P. m E. Schwartz, “A Community Experiment in the Measurement of 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Social Correctives for Delinquency, pp. 157-81. Yearbook of 
National Probation Association, 1945. New York: The Association, 1946. 
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tional difficulty, we see the boy's stealing as his way of resolving some 
emotional conflict. The boy is the victim of tensions which have arisen 
from his inability to cope with life situations. These tensions he relieves, 
for the moment, by stealing. 

Such objective views of the situation do not come easily to the citizen 
Who is a property owner. If we are in his position, we become alarmed 
апа angry at this threat to the safety of property. We want the boy 
punished so that he will not do it again. 

Taking the position of the boy's teacher, we may hear of his stealing 
Without surprise; he has been a source of difficulty in school for some 
time. He has been truant, and we suspect him of having stolen from 
other teachers, But we like the boy, and we wonder whether we can do 
Something to help him mend his ways. 

The situation assumes still another aspect if we take the role of the 
boy's parents. Depending upon our own personal experiences and atti- 
tudes concerning stealing, and depending also upon our emotional rela- 
tions with this particular son of ours, we may see this behavior as: the 
"Old Satan” coming out in the boy; a mental disorder which requires the 
help of a psychiatrist; rebellion against authority; an attempt to hurt us 
through ruining the family reputation ; carelessness about getting caught, 
Which the boy will avoid the next time he steals; or a bad habit he has 
formed, which we must help him break. 

The boy’s age-mates have their points of view, too. If we put ourselves 
in their place, we think of the boy as the chief actor in a highly exciting 
and dangerous drama. We are ambivalent toward him: we do not know 
whether to admire him or to shun him. If we are members of his own play 
Eroup, we judge his stealing by whether he lives up to our code, whether 
he shares with us and refuses to tell on those of us who have stolen with 

im. 
And then there is the point of view of the child himself—what stealing 
Means to him. If we could put ourselves in his place and feel as he does 
about his stealing we might really understand what juvenile delinquency 
is in one of its many manifestations. [ 

In Studying the relation of the schools to delinquency, we need to 
Tecognize all of these possible attitudes and points of view. Whenever we 
Must single out one approach to delinquency for special attention, we 
Сап, nevertheless, bear in mind that this behavior we are considering is 
Complex and has many different meanings in different social contexts. 


DELINQUENCY As LEARNED BEHAVIOR 


. The task of understanding delinquency, admittedly complex, is made 
Simpler if we recognize one basic fact which is true in 95 per cent or more 
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of the cases: Delinquency is learned. It is natural for educators to look at 
delinquency as a possible outcome of learning experiences just as they 
regard reading disability as a possible outcome of a child's responses to 
home and school experiences. The child has learned the way of delin- 
quency, much as he has learned ineffective ways of reading. There may 
have been emotional blocks to his learning of acceptable social behavior, 
just as there have been emotional blocks to his satisfactory reading de- 
velopment. In looking for conditions that give rise to delinquency, we 
shall find many that are common to other kinds of development, such as 
reading disability: broken home, poverty, poor social adjustment, emo- 
tional conflicts in relations with parents, retarded mental development, 
and many others. 

From the point of view of the educator, it is essential to carry further 
these descriptions of conditions under which satisfactory development 
frequently fails to occur. We need to discover how some children learn 
delinquency in these conditions, and how other children in the same 
home, school, and neighborhood, with the same intelligence and bases for 
emotional conflict learn socially acceptable behavior. We need to dis- 
cover how children can unlearn delinquent behavior. Most of all we want 
to know how more desirable social behavior can be learned. This is our 
task as educators. 

Viewed as learned behavior, all cases of delinquency fall somewhere 
on the scale from "normal" behavior to very complex, pathological be- 
havior. The ordinary laws of learning seem to account for much of the 
delinquency on the relatively simple “normal” end of the scale. Children 
tend to repeat acts in which they get satisfaction. They tend to modify 
behavior in various, sometimes subtle, ways if they are punished. If both 
reward and punishment operate in connection with a given kind of be- 
havior, the individual balances the reward against the punishment and 
tends to move toward the behavior that results in the greater feeling of 
satisfaction and self-realization. By stealing, the boy gets the reward 
both of the stolen goods and of the excitement and adventure in the act 
of stealing. He may also be rewarded by the approval of his peers. If the 
rewards outweigh the punishments, he will doubtless continue to steal. 
It should be clearly understood, however, that many powerful rewards 
are not material and many powerful punishments are not corporal. 

Another principle of learning also applies here—the principle of imita- 
tion. Children imitate unconsciously the persons who have the greatest 
prestige in their eyes. If the boy's loved father and mother set an example 
of stealing, or if some of the older gang leaders in the neighborhood are 
successful thieves, the boy may tend to imitate them. —— 

Of course, this brief explanation of the laws of learning has been 
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greatly simplified. We have virtually left out of account the boy's state 
of mind and readiness, which determine the way he sees a particular situ- 
ation. The way he perceives the situation largely determines how he will 
respond to it. The outcome or effect of his response, in turn, influences 
the way he will look at a similar situation another time. Thus the boy's 
Self-concept, the effect of his previous experiences, and the way he has 
learned to look at life, as well as the strength of conflicting forces in his 
present environment, all enter into the learning process. According to 
this view, the best way in which a teacher or parent can prevent delin- 
quency is to provide rich opportunities for socially useful behavior that 
results in satisfaction and to create conditions in which behavior that is 
detrimental to others is utterly lacking in satisfaction to the individual. 

At the “abnormal” end oi the scale of delinquent behavior are the 
cases presented in large numbers by psychiatrists and mental hygienists. 
For example, the child uncertain of his mother's love for him suspects 
that she does not love him completely. He cannot admit the suspicion to 
himself or to anyone else, but it remains in his subconscious mind, a 
source of tension. As long as this tension is there, the child will seek ways 
of reducing it. There are several possible ways of doing this, and it is 
largely a matter of chance which one the child tries first. If his first 
experiment brings relief, he is more likely to repeat the same kind of be- 
havior when the tension mounts again. This, too, is a learning process. 
For example, the child who feels that his mother rejects him may gain 
insight into the situation and adjust to it in a manner satisfactory to all 
Concerned, or he may try to win her favor and become increasingly 
anxious; he may lapse into apathy, or he may show marked aggression 
and hostility. Some of these ways of coming to grips with reality are 
commonly designated as delinquent. The first would be much more de- 
sirable from the point of view of the child’s future happiness. : 

It is with this wide range of learned behavioi that this book mainly 
deals. Only briefly will it be concerned with the type of delinquency which 
appears to be primarily the result of constitutional defects—a physical 
impairment of the nervous system or deficiency in the bloodstream. 
Delinquency of this latter kind is relatively rare, and its treatment does 
not fall within the province of the school. 

Tur POSITIVE APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF Paus 
his yearbook is aware that а discus- 
Sion of problem behavior can easily lead to the overemp решш пене 
aspects of development. Such an emphasis may have unfortunate conse- 


Quences, For example, when we center our attention on the delinquency 
9f the child, we can easily overlook his socially acceptable behavior. 
J 


The committee which prepared t 
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Seldom do we find a child whose every act is “bad.” His delinquency is 
only a part of his total behavior. Nevertheless, the socially acceptable 
solutions that he makes to some of his problems can easily be overlooked, 
while his delinquent behavior is highlighted. 

Furthermore, when we analyze his socially unacceptable behavior we 
often find that the motives which lie back of it and the desires he is 
trying to satisfy by this means are reasonable and legitimate. If we think 
only of the undesirability of the behavior, we may entirely overlook the 
fact that the child is struggling to solve a problem involving the satis- 
fying of an entirely acceptable motive. It is only his method that is 
unacceptable. 

Another consequence that often follows from a preoccupation with 
problem behavior is that the chief concern may be treatment rather than 
prevention, or, if prevention does enter the picture, it may be only & 
"halfway" prevention. Such a result has been especially noticeable in 
discussions of delinquency. For a long time prevention was thought of as 
almost exclusively the responsibility of clinics. The child was to be taken 
to a clinie when he evidenced problem behavior; the clinic was to diagnose 
and treat him; and thus further delinquency was to be prevented. Clinics 
are indeed necessary and will always be necessary in the foreseeable 
future; the child who is in trouble needs the help of expert diagnosticians 
and counselors. 

Genuine prevention, however, goes far beyond this conception. The 
basic causes of delinquency lie in unintelligent practices in school, home, 
and community. The child is given far too little constructive help in 
meeting his problems. He may be taught delinquent methods through 
subtle rewards and punishments administered by untrained adults, by 
his associates, and by his own lack of understanding of how to attain а 
realistic, exhilarating, and positive ideal of himself, The truly preventive 
program, therefore, requires classroom teachers who understand child 
behavior and development, parents who appreciate the child’s needs, 
well-trained group leaders, and an enlightened citizenry that will not 
allow problems of poverty and housing to become severe. The preventive 
program provides rich opportunities for the child to learn about his own 
mental hygiene. 

The possible effect of helping the child to gain some insight into human 
behavior and into his own mental hygiene has not been recognized to 
any great extent. There are experimental data available, however, which 
indicate that some understanding of behavior by the child may help him 
in his daily adjustments. Morgan and Ojemann;? for example, presented 


^: Mildred I. Morgan and Ralph Н. Ojemann, “The Effect of а Learning Program 
Designed To Assist Youth in an Understanding of Behavior and Its Development," 


Child Development, XIII (September, 1942), 181-94. 
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experimental data and cases showing the effect of helping young people 
acquire an understanding of behavior and its development. One case is 
that of a young lad who was about to run away from home because of the 
frustrations he experienced in the family. His father had had a good 
business which he lost during a depression and subsequently turned to 
drinking. The effect of acquiring an insight into his father's behavior is 
best told in the young man's own words, gathered in an interview: 


The thing that did the most for me in this group was seeing that my father's 
failure in business and his starting to drink was all part of a larger problem. 
Why, as I thought it through, I'm sure he began drinking because he couldn't 
Stand to face the failure. Of course, it just made matters worse when we lost 
what little money we had left. Always before, though, I had blamed him alone 
and never once thought of the situation. . . . . Understanding how it might have 
happened took all of the bitterness away. The family is doing better all around 


now. 


Can we incorporate this broad conception of a genuinely constructive 
program into a yearbook on delinquency? Can we give due recognition to 
the twofold problem of helping the child in trouble and, at the same time, 
of going back to the “sources of infection” and not only "drying them 
up" but changing them into constructive influences? Can we cut down 
the rate of production on the delinquent assembly line and speed up the 
production of personalities who live happily and constructively? 

The committee has attempted to answer these questions in the affirma- 
tive by giving consideration to the education of teachers in the under- 
standing of child behavior and in the use of constructive procedures in the 
Classroom or wherever children assemble, to the education of parents, to 
the education of leaders of recreational and other groups, to the education 
of citizens with respect to child needs and constructive community ac- 
tion, and last, but not least, to the education of the child in his own 
mental hygiene. Teachers, parents, administrators, leaders, citizens, and 
young people themselves who appreciate what the human personality 
requires for its full development—these together with facilities for the 
treatment of children who get into trouble in spite of our best efforts are 
the foundation of a genuinely constructive program. 

Finally, it is possible so to widen adults’ and children’s understanding 
and appreciation of the effects of their behavior both on themselves and 
Others that they can design ways of living that will meet their personality 
demands on increasingly richer levels. The materials from which con- 
structive ways of living are fashioned include a deeper appreciation of 
What the full growth of the human personality requires and the many 
different ways in which the demands of all persons, both young and old, 
can be met. If we build a culture composed of persons who deeply appre- 
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ciate the needs of the human personality and have learned how to meet 
them, there will be no future in delinquency. 


Tue ROLE or THE SCHOOL WITH RESPECT TO 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


It could be argued that the real marvel of our complicated times is 
that so many children and youth get on successfully with their develop- 
mental tasks and that they learn to meet, survive, and surmount these 
complications without resorting to delinquency. For ours is a dangerously 
complex social structure in which to learn one’s way, and this is an age 
which hurries along without regard to the traveler not sure of his path. 
Within this setting our millions of children and youth are growing up— 
learning new things about their world, how it works, what it means; they 
are acquiring new skills, perfecting and applying them; they are experi- 
encing pleasure, disappointment, failure, success, affection, shock—and 
growing in ability to sense the real importance of each; they are getting 
some understanding of themselves and their part in what goes on. They 
are doing this—millions of them—in a way which makes us justly proud 
of our American youth. 

To say that this accomplishment has not been left wholly to chance 
is not to minimize youth’s own real achievement. Society has always tried 
to set up institutions which facilitate sound growth, and our American 
society is no exception. Churches, schools, libraries, playgrounds, health 
departments, clinics, all these and many more, have the common aim of 
helping children and young people grow up successfully. 

Of them all, however, the school must carry the heaviest responsibility. 
It is universal and free; its use is compulsory. Therefore, it has the obliga- 
tion to serve the varied and often unpredictable needs of all children. 
To do this it must have a program that is broad and rich and stimulating; 
a place that is safe and comfortable and conducive to varied learning 
activities; a staff that is professionally prepared, interested and wise in 
the ways of dealing with children, personally well adjusted, and profes- 
sionally secure. Such a school will have as its goal the best possible de- 
velopment of all boys and girls. Along the way it will have to stop now 
and then to concentrate on the problems of those children who have 
failed, but the school will think of their failure as its failure. 

In а way, therefore, a yearbook on delinquency is an admission of 
failure—failure in the nation as well as in the schools. The juvenile- 
delinquency rate is an index of the social, emotional, and moral malad- 
justment of a nation. In another sense, a yearbook on delinquency may 
be considered as that "stop to concentrate" on what is not working right. 
Thus, the schools should be better able, not only to help redirect the 
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delinquent behavior, but to see how to avoid its continued and needless 
repetition so that the way of all children will have been made safer. 


PLAN ОЕ THE YEARBOOK 


Some yearbooks aim primarily to enlighten the reader and open up а 
new field to him. Others are largely descriptions of best practice; still 
others make a critical review and evaluation of previous research on the 
Subject. In this yearbook it seemed best to include all three kinds of con- 
tent.* 

The first two chapters help school people to understand delinquent 
behavior. In the first, Plant broadens the idea of delinquency to include 
ways of behaving that are expensive to society, to the individual, and to 
his associates. According to this point of view, a delinquent is a person 
who is not making the most of himself for his own sake and for the good 
of society. Those whom we more commonly call juvenile delinquents are, 
according to Plant, young people who “habitually respond to serious and 
prolonged frustration in aggressive ways.” By a series of pictures he 
shows concretely a few of the many ways in which children and young 


* The committee which prepared this yearbook is indebted to Sheldon Glueck and 
Eleanor Glueck of the Law School of Harvard University for their comments and 
suggestions on the yearbook as a whole and on the particular chapters submitted 


to them. 

Among the large number о 
to the general plan, content, 
sional Director, Psychological 
Edgar A. Doll, Director of Reses 
Anna M. Engel, Division Director, 
Schools, Detroit 1, Michigan; Ка 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 


f other eminent persons who contributed suggestions as 
and style of the yearbook were Harry L. Baker, Divi- 
Clinie, Detroit Publie Schools, Detroit 1, Michigan; 
rch, The Training School, Vineland, New Jersey; 
Department of Special Education, Detroit Public 
tharine F. Lenroot, Chief of Children's Bureau, 
D.C.; Bernadine G. Schmidt, Clinic Super- 
visor of Remedial Reading and Sight Conservation, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; Robert R. Sears, Director, Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Edward H. Stullken, Principal, 
Montefiore Special School, Chicago, Illinois; апа M. Lavinia Warner, Principal, 


Blo a 1, Cleveland, Ohio. ПРА 
А теа whose names are listed at the beginning of each chapter 
» 


Served as advisers to the authors of these chapters. The advisers made helpful com- 
ments on the outline and on the first draft of the chapters submitted to them. The 
carefully selected and annotated references prepared by Dale B. Harris were dis- 
tributed among the chapters to which they most closely applied to supplement those 
in h chapter. 

puc AR sess was made by approximately one hundred 
Students in one of the chairman's classes at "Teachers College, Columbia University. 
They wrote short papers on what they, as teachers and administrators, would like to 
have included in a yearbook on delinquency and the schools. Their suggestions re- 
inforced the practicability of the general plan outlined in the first committee meeting. 
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persons whom he has known have come to grips with a reality that did 
not provide the affection, the challenge, and the chance to grow that they 
needed. By their actions they tell teachers and administrators that some- 
thing is wrong. Plant then mentions tersely some of the things that are 
wrong. 

In the next chapter Healy and Bronner describe in more detail the 
complex and varied conditions that may give rise to delinquency. From 
their lifetime experience of working intimately with thousands of de- 
linquent boys and girls, they selected illustrations of conditions con- 
ducive to delinquency in family relationships, in schools, in the urges of 
adolescence, in subconscious conflict, in organic impairment, and in 
Society as it now is. They emphasize the complex causation of delin- 
quency. This clarification of causes helps the school to focus attention on 
the conditions that can be remedied. Among these are changes in the 
school atmosphere, procedures of instruction, and modification of school 
attendance laws. These first two chapters also clearly indicate the need 
to adjust society to the individual so that he may build up self-respect, 
self-confidence, and а more hopeful orientation to his life. 

Having gained a clearer understanding of delinquency and its varied 
and complex origins, the teacher is better prepared to prevent and to 
deal with delinquent behavior. The group of chapters, iii to vii, inclusive, 
show what the schools can do. The school is related to juvenile delin- 
quency in three ways:it may produce delinquency, it may help to prevent 
delinquency, it may deal with delinquent behavior that is encountered 
within its walls. Recognizing that prescriptions for dealing with delin- 
quent behavior cannot be given, the authors have devoted themselves 
instead to increasing insight into the problem and to describing ways in 
which problem behavior has been understood and wholesome personality 
development has been furthered. In chapter iii Fenton describes the 
background, attitude, and responses of two teachers confronted by delin- 
quent behavior in the classroom. He then states in detail important guid- 
ing principles that teachers can apply, each in his own way, in meeting 
this kind of emergency. In chapter iv the author emphasizes the positive 
personal development of all the pupils through guided experiences in 
groups. In chapter v Goodykoontz describes the contribution of the 
school to pupils who need special services. In order to provide conditions 
in the schools conducive to good child development and, thereby, to the 
prevention of delinquency, skilful democratic administration is neces- 
sary. For this reason, the role of the administrator is presented in chap- 
ter vi. Despite the best efforts of the schools, there are some cases of 
very serious problem behavior that require special treatment. Accord- 
ingly, the psychiatric point of view and various procedures used in 
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diagnosing and treating emotionally disturbed children in a special school 
are presented in chapter vii. This chapter presents insights derived from 
principles and interpretations of dynamic psychology and describes pro- 
cedures that will be helpful to teachers and guidance specialists in public 
schools as well as to the limited number employed in special schools. 

Recognizing that the school is only part of the total pattern of delin- 
quency prevention, the yearbook committee included three chapters on 
the home and the community. In chapter viii the school’s responsibility 
for understanding and working with parents is made concrete. Chapters 
ix and x describe some of the resources of the community which the school 
may use in rounding out its positive, preventive, and remedial program. 
Through co-ordination with other community agencies and resources, the 
school helps to develop, and often to initiate, a comprehensive functional 
approach as contrasted with a piecemeal approach to the cause and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. 

The foundation of the school’s success is the selection and education of 
well-qualified teachers who have status in the community as professional 
workers and citizens. This basic problem is treated in chapter xi, “Рге- 
paring Teachers To Meet the Problem of Delinquency.” ^ ] 

The final chapter is a summary, from the school person's point of view, 
of the results of investigations in this field. It reinforces by reference to 
other publications some of the major emphases of the yearbook as а 
Whole. By bringing together information from scattered sources, the 
yearbook will serve teachers, administrators, and other persons who are 
interested in the problem, but who rarely find time to read intensively 
In th 4 

eee hold a central place among all the agencies that affect the 
ideas and activities of children and young people. As in the past, the 
Schools can play a major role in preventing delinquency. They will ac- 
complish this end by better understanding of and provision for the 
intellectual, educational, social, and emotional needs of every pupil. It 
is this broad, positive point of view that permeates the chapters of this 


yearbook. 
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Here are practical suggestions, drawn up by various panels, for community 
action. The functions of all agencies concerned with juvenile delinquency are con- 
sidered: community councils, institutions including the church, juvenile courts, 
detention homes, police authority, and child guidance clinics; there are also sec- 
tions on case work, citizen and youth responsibility, the home and the school. 
The panel on the school and the teacher insists that there must be co-operative 
action in deciding how extensive local programs are to be and the form they are to 
take. It is the responsibility of the school administration to plan and execute sur- 
veys, to evaluate efforts, and to provide supplies, equipment, personnel and in- 
service training programs, and to promote a program of special clinical, remedial, 
and pupil personnel programs. The responsibilities of citizens’ groups, district or 
city boards of education, state departments, and teacher-training institutions 
vary in accordance with their legal scope in different communities. 


CHAPTER I 
WHO IS THE DELINQUENT? 


JAMES S. PraNT, M.D.* 
Director, Essex County Juvenile Clinic 
Newark, New Jersey 


боме Слѕе STUDIES 

Pictures of actual children are unsatisfactory; like the sample hands of 
the bridge expert, they always seem to be just a little bit different from 
any we actually have. Yet, they insistently invite themselves because 
they are so very dramatic—and they are harmless guests if we are careful 
never to go beyond saying, “For instance, many people are somewhat 
like this." Seven children are described here; each has developed a sort 
of habitual pattern (his or her own mosaic) for ‘coming to terms with 
reality." In some rough approximation, the problems that each has had 
to meet are of about equal seriousness and involve an equal degree of 
frustration. Has one of the children a better method than the others, and 
what are our own criteria of "better"? 

We first knew Edward Johnson when he was twelve. He was then in 
the seventh grade—a nice, comfortable, roly-poly lad who never made 
the slightest trouble for anyone. His IQ (Binet) was 115 and, consistent 
and industrious as he always was in his home work, he got about the 
highest marks in his room. The nice words that each teacher had for him 
were echoed through the neighborhood, where Edward could be counted 
‘on for any bit of help an adult wished. It is true that he didn’t have (and 
never had had) a single playmate, but that would not really seem t00 
disturbing in one who was so much liked by his adult world. 

We should never have known this "beautifully adjusted” lad if it had 
not been that quite a to-do was stirred up over the disappearance of ten 
dollars from the teacher’s desk. On the following day the boy confessed 
to the theft, gave the detectives a complicated and lurid account of it, 
and, surprisingly enough, involved another boy in the class with whom 
he had not previously had any sort of dealings. Two or three days of 
following false leads, intricate but blind, finally convinced the police that 
Edward had made his part of the affair entirely out of whole clotb. 


EON RE " " 
* As this yearbook was being prepared for printing, announcement was made of 
the death of Dr. James S. Plant at his home in South Orange, New Jersey, 0? 


September 7, 1947. x 
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Since that time Edward has continued his doughy compliance with all 
that the adult world has wanted. He was not accepted in the Army. He 
has had no interest in girls and probably will not marry—unless some 
dominant, aggressive person comes along looking for & husband who 
will bring home a fairly good pay envelope. 

His background is interesting. Edward is the only child of a noisy, 
executive, intellectually limited mother and a very mousy father. Mrs. 
Johnson has devoted her life to the boy. No child has had more solicitous 
care for each illness or a more watchful eye over each moment of his 
“play life.” His play interests have never extended beyond two girl cous- 
ins of his own age and a dutiful hour per day that the father puts in on 
anything from checkers to а game of catch in the backyard. The boy is 
fat and flabby, partly because of & glandular condition (hypo-pituitary), 
which is often a contributing factor in these cases of slow maturing and 


Slow building of independence. 


It seems fair to use the word ‹ ours 
Edward’s acceptance of adult dominance and his continuing all through 


life placidly doing whatever anyone tells him to, will not cost society a 
great deal. Beyond his one rather frantic attempt to be considered impor- 
tant in his own right, he has been contentio occupy а purely negative 
Place. He will never make trouble, he will stolidly do the day’s work, he 
will always vote as his wife or the ward leader tells him to. In relation to 
his ability this is all a pretty negative contribution. And we know that, 
in the crisis of the war, boys like Edward either were not accepted as 
Soldiers or broke badly in actual service. — 
Remaining emotionally immature—remaining the docile and accepting 
child through life—protects the individual from many of the harsher de- 
mands of reality. It is but rarely that the school refers boys like Edward 
a guidance clinics, though one asks hen in any sort of "social audit 
€ woul igh heavily on the debit side. 
Gates EAR "ped dad his bothersome behavior would fill а book. 
He, too, is in the seventh grade—nor is there а dull moment when he is 
around. He never sits still. He picks at the other children, gets up to look 
out of the window, is constantly at the teacher’s desk with footless ara 
tions, Those are really nice days when he has decided to play truant. 
He has been a runaway for some three years—two- and three-day ven- 
tures in which he supports himself through a rather hit-and-miss com- 
bination of odd jobs, stealing, and some begging. His school work is 
Wretched, and for some time the teacher has found that safety lies only in 
Sending him to the office. There, or in his schoolroom as а matter of fact, 
€ is happy, efficient, and completely honest if he is sent on үш ог 
Otherwise made to feel that an adult is depending upon him for some- 


*expense"—to ask ourselves whether 
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thing. As his family has moved often, George has been “їп about every 
school in the city”; everywhere the story has been the same—a bother- 
some, restless, confirmed delinquent who is a loyal, dependable, indus- 
trious lad when any adult really needs his services. But can a teacher con- 
sistently meet that demand when he has some thirty others who must be 
prepared for the work of the next grade? In many communities, there 
would be nothing but criticism if a teacher really spent his time on this 
boy's needs. 

George is rather small for his age—compact, wiry, “never sick.” There 
is nothing of note in his physical examination ; his restlessness comes from 
not having enough to do rather than from any infection or toxic condi- 
tion. 

His IQ (Binet) is 90. But his actual school achievement is not above & 
good fifth-grade level, and his arithmetic is a shade below that. Certainly 
the lad is in a complete fog in the seventh grade. His case illustrates 2 
common practice which very much disturbs the psychiatrist—that of 
“compromising” on the school placement of slower youngsters so that 
they find themselves in a grade in which they do not belong by апу 
measurement. Would it not be possible to place them where they belong 
either chronologically or by achievement or by intellectual age, and the? 
provide them with appropriate instruction? This would at least give 
them a toe-hold. 

George is the youngest of five children, now scattered to the winds; 
the mother died ten years ago and then the father disappeared. There 15 
a history of foster homes, constant moving, no roots. However, for the 
last five years he has lived with an older sister who considers him a heavY 
burden. He was extremely fond of her husband, and when she left him to 
live with a rough and vigorous paramour, George began his serious delin- 
quencies, In this sort of situation where trouble suddenly appears, one 15 
never quite sure whether the immediately preceding event was the 
“causative factor,” or whether it is simply that the child is now 010 
enough or well enough integrated to express his resentments in effective 
fashion. The sister threatens George with court and being put away; Рё 
threatens her with exposure of her seamy career. Every “adjustment” in 
this home is arrived at by blackmail. 

Once a week someone in the school office telephones the home, i? 
desperation. The school officials will be as happy as George when bis 
sixteenth birthday frees him from the farce of compulsory educatioD- 

Allin all, perhaps Edward will cost society more than George. Auditing 
in this field is tricky business. Matters of personal sorrow, of the efficient 
use of one’s real gifts, of the unhappiness of all one’s associates—thes® 
things are hard to measure. But can’t we at least say that for three yea? 
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George has been vociferous in telling us that something is very seriously 
wrong? His delinquencies irritate us; they are bothersome and expensive 
in the sense of wear and tear on the teacher; they seriously cut in on 
what the school can do for its more "normal" clientele. But we can't 
forget that this lad is doing his level best to ask for help. As soon as we 
ask why he is doing these things, instead of being concerned only with 
what he is doing, then we see that, from his point of view, George is seek- 
ing some sort of answer to a problem. Had it not been for a chance affair, 
no one would have known that an equally enervating and costly set of 
family relationships existed in Edward's life. 

John Harrison is an enormous lad of fourteen. He is doing a fairly good 
job in the ninth grade and plans to go to college. Certainly the school 
would never think of asking for help in his case. It is true that his work 
has somewhat fallen off this year and that his hair and eyebrows and 
lashes on one side have suddenly turned white in large patches—but, 
after all, he is industriously doing what he is asked to do and does not 
bother a soul. The counselor does not know him (there are "counselors" 
in this school, but they are too busy to know anyone who is not in 
trouble), and the teachers have only good words for John. His average 
has fallen about fifteen points this year, but it has still been good enough 
to allow him to play football. He is a quiet lad who comes and goes alone, 

Knowing his history outside of school, one wonders what will happen 
here—how much this boy will cost himself in sorrow and inefficiency, 
He is one of three children in what was an extremely close and happy 
family group. When the father went into the Army and overseas the 
family heard less and less from him. Since the war he has been home but 
Once, though he is in this country. He never writes, though John still 
writes him a note twice a week, sends his team pictures, and otherwise 
tries to keep in contact with him. When the father made his one visit, 
he told the whole family that he is now devoted to another woman, by 
whom he has had a baby, and that he has no plan or desire to return 


home. 


But John writes regularly. He tells everyone (and himself, I am sure) 


in calm, assured fashion that his father has every plan to return soon, just 


wn ili tters are cared for. 
as soon as certain important military та is : 
"This is not the place to describe the mechanisms or the theory of the 


PSychoneuroses. One can predict that as "reality" presses on this lad all 
through life, he will refuse to accept its unpleasant ы, simply dis- 
Tegarding them at his conscious level. He will not be cost T to society in 
any overt way; like the brave soldier, he will go on doing is part unless 
and until the burden becomes intolerable. Though the psychiatrist thinks 
that persons like John are quite as expensive to society as George and 
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Edward, he is the first to admit that, under our present ways of living, 
society will not become aware of this. The last twenty years have seen 
the common man becoming aware of “hidden” taxes; we hope that the 
next decade will make us equally aware of the costs that so frequently lie 
behind rigidly good behavior, conformity, and that sort of thing. Any or 
all of us can eat out our insides with worry and anxiety, but so long as 
we do not bother others with our troubles, few persons are concerned— 
and certainly there is none to hale us to court. 

These deep-seated psychoneuroses appear less in children than in 
adults, though in the milder form of stomach upsets on school mornings 
and that sort of thing, they are common enough. John is included here 
because his “way of coming to terms with reality" illustrates a mecha- 
nism that is extremely frequent in our adult population. It is “ехреп- 
sive," too, if we are thinking of inefficiency, of the inadequate living out 
of one's promise, and of internal strife that destroys and causes sorrow; 
these things cost society a great deal. But, may I repeat, you will not see 
the likes of this nice, conforming, “‘well-adjusted” lad more than once in & 
blue moon. 

Mary Sampson is approaching twelve, struggling along in the fourth 
grade—certainly a bedraggled, down-at-the-heel soul in spite of expensive 
clothes and the right hair-do. Four years ago she was adopted by a pair of 
lonely people who were then in their late forties. They took her twin 
brother, too, who is sailing along nicely in the sixth grade, getting good 
marks and is well liked by his group. You never know quite what is 
wrong with Mary; her present family is well-to-do, but everything that 
she touches seems to lose its gaiety, its fashionable cut, its lightness. 

The physician is surprised to find that there is nothing physically 
wrong; she looked so drawn when she came in the door. She has been 
tested within an inch of her life; her Binet IQ runs around 90, but that is 
probably not a fair estimate. If a test looks at all hard, she responds im- 
mediately with, “I can’t do that." This lack of venturesomeness Un- 
doubtedly keeps her from trying at least several tasks which she coul 
certainly accomplish. And it is the same in school. Purely rote work that 
is familiar to the class, Mary will do. But her hand is never up for a new 
piece of work; the class seems to have to tow her along everywhere it 
goes. 

Her home has polished floors and immaculate furnishings; everything 
is in its proper place. The two lovely and well-settled foster parents are 
eager to do anything they can to make these children happy. They would 
be glad of a warm and bubbling affection in return, but they do not de- 
mand it. They would never ask more than the happiness of the two chil- 


dren—but they do not know how to provide it. They wish, and would 
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follow, any sort of prescription that would change the picture; but, so 
many of today's experts to the contrary notwithstanding, there are some 
very important things that cannot go into prescriptions. 

These '"overplaced" youngsters find reality pretty hard. The neigh- 
bors' children do not wish to play with them, and they are thoroughly 
homesick for the comfortable dirt of earlier years. For Mary's brother 
the matter is different; he has the academic ability to get a foothold 
somewhere. Mary is just thoroughly beaten. Teachers would differ in 
their descriptions of her; some would label her “lazy,” others "indiffer- 
ent”; to still others she is *unappreciative," “а lump of dough," or “com- 
pletely beyond help." Whatever words they use, the picture they draw is 
of a person who has given up the struggle. If Mary were an adult, she 
would be a bum or that neighbor of yours who listlessly plods along on 
the treadmill of life. 

Children such as Mary frequently become expensive delinquents, in a 
sort of negative way. They drift into sexual difficulties because, in this 
relationship, they are really wanted by someone, and what they have to 
offer is, for the first time, as valuable as that which anyone else can offer. 
They are too beaten by reality to struggle against it. Luckily one sees 
this sort of thing more frequently in adults than in children ; the business 
of just giving up the struggle in abject, defeated fashion is not too com- 
mon a phenomenon in the earlier years. A person like Mary is expensive 
in our society if we look at the failure of her whole life. However, it would 
be hard to persuade her teacher of that; Mary conforms too well, is too 
negative in her answers to life to come particularly to the attention of the 

ers mful to teach. 
Й J MEE is нар ач and in the eighth grade. His IQ (Binet), a bit 
Over 130, denotes an intelligence adequate for competition with even the 
dj Se CREE taged” group in his school. He is the youngest of his class, 
ап attractive lad who, nevertheless, has no really close friends. No one 


in the world has turned over so many new leaves as James. He is con- 
Stantly stewing about his poor school work and his failure to make good 
Social adjustments. “Next month” it is going to be different. But nothing 
ever really happens. He knows that he is unhappy, that he should be 


“doing a better job with all the brains he has," but he continues to do no 


ises to himself and others. 
jp inne cs had an unfortunate birthdate in that it 
fell ten days after the deadline for admission into kindergarten in his 
School system. However, because of his high IQ, it was decided to enter 
he has always been the youngest of his group. More- 


him 
О bone injury (entirely cleared up now) 


Over, he had some sort of chronic 
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which meant that between the ages of four and eight he could not enter 
the ordinary play activities of the others. 

James is a member of an able family with many resources. But from 
the moment he entered school everything has been just a little too hard 
for him— play life because of his physical condition, academic life because 
of his immaturity in spite of a high IQ. This case further illustrates а 
point that the reader has already recognized, namely, that there are dif- 
ferent ways in which the child demonstrates that his “reality” is more 
than he can comfortably conquer, absorb, or grow into. I have for a long 
time been interested in the children who, like James, are always a little 
at а disadvantage. There is no hard and fast rule, but it seems that such 
children simply “stew” or show persistent bed-wetting, thumb-sucking, 
or nail-biting more often than they burst out into frank, open rebellion or 
delinquency. Here, once more, we could argue endlessly as to comparative 
costs. The psychiatrist happens to feel that his neighbors, who always 
know what is wrong with a situation—who can always tell you what they 
don't want to do but never what they do want to do, who out of their 
fruitless anxiety achieve nothing but a sacred conformity to the demands 
of growing up and making a living—are nearly as expensive to a demot- 
racy as are the irritating rebels. An institution which is really preparing 
citizens for a democracy ought to be just as excited over unused ро“ 
tentialities as over misused potentialities. 

Helen Masterson is fourteen and in the eighth grade where, with 9 
Binet IQ of just a shade above 100, she is seraping along with D's that 
come dangerously close to failures. She is а quiet soul who never misses ® 
day of school, never requires correction. You might call her tcolorless; 
though it is more likely that your comment would be: “I’m sure that 
she'd be interesting if I could get to know her." She is never impolite— 
answers any question you ask, quietly goes through with any task that is 
assigned. She comes to school on the bus, withdrawn and shy, having 
practically no contact with the others. If you watch her there, or in the 
schoolroom, you guess that she is dreaming through a quite satisfactory 
world of her own; if you speak to her, there is just that little hesitancy 
before the reply, as though at the moment she had been thinking of some- 
thing else. 

And it is the same at home. The oldest of three, Helen is very different 
from her two much younger brothers who carry on a constant running 
noisy fight. She is helpful about the house; her mother says, "She's al- 
ways willing to do what I ask, even if her nose is always in a book." In 
spite of her lack of companionships and her constant struggle to keeP 
from failing in school, one could not really call this youngster unhapPY- 
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There is an expression of placid acceptance on her face that means that 
her world is one of satisfaction. 

One cannot help wondering why. We do not know just what part the 
father plays in the whole situation. A persistent drinker, he has always 
kept the family fearful and on the verge of poverty. With a drink or two 
he is mean, bristling, argumentative; while he does not manhandle his 
family, his homecoming means a noisy fight. The mother is a nervous, 
tense, energetic follower of prescriptions. When Helen sucked her thumb, 
Mrs. Masterson “tried everything” she'd ever even heard of. For several 
months she sent the child to school with a milk bottle and nipple securely 
tied about her neck. A social worker visiting the home always had to 
listen to a long tirade about the child’s bed-wetting or her long, quiet, 
Playing with dolls—with Helen in the room, learning what the world 
thought of her. 

One scarcely dares to forecast the future—no one even knows what the 
Present is. This quiet conformist has certainly long since retreated to a 
daydream life that is quite adequate for her needs. Admittedly, it is of 
this stuff that schizophrenia is made; such people go completely into a 
life of unreality if the problems which they have to meet seem to offer no 
Teal chance for success and growth. But we cannot predict this sort of 
insanity with assurance because so many of our friends or co-workers are 
trudging along as Helen is, ritualistically meeting the demands of a job, 
Sometimes even of family life, always living in a dream of how things 
might have been or of how things some day will be. Society is not dis- 
turbed, and it will not be. People such as Helen never make trouble. If 
they go to a mental hospital (and several hundred thousand do take Ове 
Toad each year), they show up on our tax bill; if they quietly hei m 
to Society’s demands, they are perhaps equally expensive in what they 
do not contribute to the country’s growth; if they marry, they fail is 

Ting to Spouse or children any monnen of experience. Is Helen really 
any less ex ensive to us all than George? 2 

Michael Banneri, fourteen, is a grand youngster and the joy т “а 
Опе with whom he comes in contact. His Binet IQ is about 10 ж " 
School progress, accurately measured by achievement tests, is just а 
at ninth grade; his bright-eyed, keen effort at figuring z o im 
More than makes up for some inadequacy in ability. ш jm 5 ue 

€ on one team or another when he gets into senior high; Б i hen een 
ап enthusiastic member of any neighborhood game. Not t > 3 pe 
ticularly efficient—he is no “born athlete,” but he always happily does 
€ best he can with what he has. "— aa the 


And from what wretched circumstances s 
Second of seven children. His mother died, just worn out from rearing so 
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many who came as close together as they could—there was one set of 
twins. The father is & lovable but simple-minded peddler of vegetables 
(he reminds one of Pooh Bear), and there has never been enough money. 
For the last four years the older sister has been doing the housekeeping: 
"That is, she does it when she is at home; since her main interests аге an 
increasing number of stray boys and several night clubs, her hours with 
her family are irregular. She was a volatile rebel all through school. Ап 
the other five, in one way or another, are pretty much like her—a ragge® 
noisy, smelly troupe of street arabs. Their home is in a relatively rut 
area, where no child can ever get away from being himself. Indeed, è 
rural area intensifies any youngster's problems. The anonymity that 
comes to the city child a block from his own home never cloaks his coun- 
try cousins who, everywhere they go, are still condemned as "those awful 
Sanneri's" or are received with undeserved tolerance because they com? 
from “that nice Smith family." 

Social agencies have put housekeepers into this family, but none has 
been able to stay long in so disordered a z00. Agencies and schools have 
tried to help Mr. Sanneri, but he distrusts them all and has develoP 
soft but thoroughly efficient ways of putting them out of his house. 1? 
jolly, blustering fashion he yells at the other children to behave orf 
hovers over the younger ones, telling them all that millions are worse 9 
than they. He is inordinately proud of Michael. Of the others he would 
probably desire something different, but, with a shrug of the shoulder, ] i 
i» with finality that nobody is ever more than what nature meant bim 

0 be. 

„Зо Michael's reality is pretty dreary—and the boy comes to terms 
with it in a way that challenges the admiration of all of us. Moreove'» E 
far as one can tell, he has achieved this adjustment without benefit 2 
social worker, teacher, psychiatrist, or priest. He wishes the other chil 
dren were different and sometimes rises in vigorous protest against thé 
happy-go-lucky dirt. Each year you will see a couple of children gi 
Michael—children whose situation could easily push them into any on 
of the other six adjustments that we have already described. 


DELINQUENCY: ONE Way or Comine то Terms with REALITY 
Of these seven children just described, who is the delinquent? If tbe 
word describes only a sort of behavior, then the answer is simp. 
George, alone, is a delinquent. But if we think of what each of thes? 
youngsters was trying to do, instead of simply what he or she was doing 
the answer is much less clear. In this respect each of the seven was J"' 
like the others—each was attempting to make some adjustment to 
reality that of itself did not provide warm and inviting outlets for norm 
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growth and development. And it seems fair to point out that (with the 
exception of Michael) the loss to society in the total life of any of these 
six children is very great. 

This matter of coming to terms with reality is a problem which each 
of us faces. Some of us (1) find tools or avenues by means of which we 
can meet these challenges of life fairly and easily; some of us (2) find only 
those obstacles which are harder to overcome than our potentialities 
allow; some of us (3) find simply that there are no challenges, no oppor- 
tunities to grow or change. Аз Healy and Bronner more specifically say 
in chapter ii, the delinquent does not often come from the first or third 
of these great groups. But what we must see (and what the cases mean to 
illustrate) is that the second group has a number of possible ways of ad- 
justing to its difficulties and that, up to the present time, we have no way 
of knowing which of those ways any particular individual will choose. 

Are some of those ways "better" than others; are they more efficient? 
It seems obvious that the answer to this question depends very largely 
upon who is asking it. Wouldn't the classroom teacher, who is expected 
to get most of her children ready for the next grade, call Michael's 
method “езі” and George's “worst”? The person who is concerned about 
the expense of the individual to society would also think that Michael’s 
Way is best; but he would probably think that George had as good a 

h as any of the other six—possibly 


chance of future happiness and growt : E 
a better chance. There are, in him, those elements of drive, of virility, of 


“a sh i situation" which the physician, for instance, 
very Dee o. The person who is interested in the strength and 
Solidity of the total social structure might well think that George is doing 
Us the best service of all the seven because im is the only one who is 
effectiy, i at something is seriously wrong. "e 

a dag, pd c isin this way forced back of the way the E is 
reacting to the child himself, to what he is trying to do—only wi Е ме 
find ourselves face to face with whatever itisin our social wipes. ү p А 
80 unyielding, so intolerant, SO pinched that it has forced the chi 


^ ing—only 
Wa; Fri ways of growing or developing—on 
Pw of айша that arenor o Ta mode of reacting represents the 


then can we ask whether the delinquen с esents t 
“best” of all the ways. Certainly, of all the va erue aene) with 
the possible exception of Michael, it is George D eic Г ш с, 
sive modes of reacting. George is the one of all the seven who 15 І 

А hing is wrong. He is actively 


vigorously and openly telling us that miss d his conduct can be more 

doing something about a terrible situation, an pena erg 

хау enue and cand seg ы a 
; : : : ood, then 

xo itera capu ted in those community and family 


Very serious problem. If we are interes 
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structures which allow children to be good, then society must look upon 
George as the most hopeful of any of the seven. h 
For each of these seven illustrative cases, reality is a blighting, 
threatening experience. Each, in his own eyes, is doing what he can to 
meet that situation. The delinquent is the one whose behavior irritates 
us. Nor shall we ever see the problem clearly until we have fully recog- 
nized that it is society (ourselves) rather than the child that decides who 
is the delinquent and what is delinquency. This goes a long way toward 
explaining why all of the books that have been devoted to the mental and 
emotional characteristics of the delinquent have so regularly found that 
he is not distinctly different from many others of his own age or socia 
status. It is in this sense that we must see that delinquency and the 
delinquent have up to now been defined more by the sociologist than by 
the psychologist. If delinquency, in the future, can be thought of as onè 
of the ways in which the child is trying to accomplish something— then 
it is a psychological concept and can be measured against IQ, personality 
traits, or motive. But as long as delinquency, as at present, is thought 9 
as that behavior which happens to irritate other people, it can be properly 
measured against nothing beyond cultural norms, social trends, 2” 
group pressures. - 
It is very tempting at this point to plan оп spending the rest of thi 
volume exploring just what sort of behavior it is that disturbs us the 
most; why are we more irritated by George than by the others of whom We 
have talked? Why are we relatively undisturbed by the inefficiency ад 
erosion of persons? Interesting and important as this question is, it must 
wait. For now, we must ask rather why it is that George acts as he docs 
and the others as they do. Is there anything that urges this way of meet 
ing the problem which reality poses? Later in the chapter we find that th¢ 


answer is “yes’’—but there are certain other considerations that детал! 
attention first. 


Some MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT DELINQUENCY 

* The delinquent is frequently described as “antisocial,” both in ihe 
sense of antagonism toward and withdrawal from society. In the cases 
described at the beginning of this chapter the delinquent stood alone, but 
that is the exception. More common is the lad in a gang of trouble- 
makers or the truant with his friends. About four out of five delinquent? 
actually “complained against” and brought to court are involved with 
others. With the possible exception of marriage, no human arrangement 
is of a more social nature than delinquency. The delinquent has codes; 
rules, defined ways of getting along with his own companions; nor is ht 
antisocial in the sense of withdrawing from others. It is true that the 
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delinquent is anti-our-society. It is our rules for the game, rather than 
the game itself, against which he is rebelling. Our problem, correspond- 
ingly, is to determine how far we can modify these “rules” and still 
preserve the necessary solidarity of the group. 

There are exceptions to this general rule as to the social nature of the 
delinquent; some of them constitute our most expensive and persistent 
problems. It has been tempting to devote a large part of this chapter to 
the 2 per cent of delinquents who, with dramatic or revolting acts, vault 
to the front pages of the press and to every gossiping tongue. These com- 
pulsive children have been the subject of a luxuriant psychiatrie theory. 
They have been disregarded in the present discussion because they so 
generally take our eyes from the real problem—some 100,000 children 
each year who form the overwhelming majority of al! the delinquents and 
of whose problems the easement, or even eradication, is relatively simple. 
I might as well confess that this decision is considerably based on per- 
sonal irritation. Anyone who has worked closely with the juvenile court 
for twenty-five years cannot help but resent the public interest in a very 
few spectacular cases. : - 

Though practically all delinquents are aggressive persons, it is false to 
think of the problem of delinquency as the problem of aggression. We 
constantly teach children to be ambitious, to make the most of what 
they have. We are, indeed, the products of a long line of selective 
heredity in which nature has thrown away the more passive individuals. 
Those who are so concerned about aggression ae in reality, merely con- 
demning : ssion that does not follow our rules. АЫ, бы 

This Meier not meant to say, by а trick of words, that society is 
the delinquent—that it is we who should go to court. However, we shall 
never understand the problem until we know what sorts of people and 
what sorts of behavior disturb ws. It is in this sense that one becomes so 
Sure that delinquency is & social rather than an individual problem. 


Tug RELATION OF FRUSTRATION TO DELINQUENCY 


The delinquent is one, as we have said, who is not finding in his home, 
his neighborhood, or his school comfortable and adequate material for his 
Own growth. But he is not the only one in this fix; there are а great many 


strick ity ріп other ways— 
Others w 4 : overt „stricken reality react ino y! 
wu D hel E as illustrated. If then, in shorthand 


M on it віх other ways, A 4 
terms, i3 palus d the “frustrated” child, we must realize that 
All children are frustrated. Indeed, we purposely set up a ae 1918 
9f blocks and problems, knowing that the child will gain d only у 
Overcoming difficulties. Therefore, we may say that^the dea 
that one who is frustrated more frequently or more seriously than the 


4 
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usual child. How much or how threatening the frustration must be К 
produce an untoward reaction differs from child to child and on differen 
days for the same child. We could predict that people will develop colds 
when their resistance is lowered, but this would not be meant to keep 2 
people from carrying on their daily tasks. Nor is the dangerously low 
point of resistance predictable in any person for any given future m 
If, then, we ask once more who is the delinquent, we find that he is КЕ. 
“ child who habitually responds to serious and prolonged frustration in 2 
aggressive way. zd 
Seeing the matter in this light, we are not surprised to find that tho d 
whom society terms “delinquents” are usually intellectually and ain 
tionally handicapped children. Many investigators have reported He. 
delinquent children committed to special schools, patients referred? 
certain clinies for delinquent behavior, and juvenile delinquents vd 
court records are, as a group, lower in intelligence than the average E 
the junior and senior high schools which they have been attending, 
Many of them have been improperly placed in school in relation to the! 
mental ability. A large fraction of the delinquents are children who, from 


s n 
the age of about eight years on, have found the regular school eurriculu? 
hard going. 


v CONDITIONS THAT INVITE DELINQUENCY 


Given these parts of the description—that the delinquent tends to 0 
the handicapped child who is meeting serious and continued frustration 
what are the factors that tend to make him react in aggressive ways? 
the seven listed below, no one is determinative. None is anything mo 
than an invitation to the child to react to his frustrations in ways Ф“ 
bring him into the hands of those who protect law and order. "S 

^ Poverty. The psychiatrist is very sure that well-advantaged childre" 
have quite as many frustrations as their poorer cousins. However, i ” 
important factors tend to keep the former from being "delinquent? 
Better-advantaged children have many ways to carry out their aggre 
sions without sticking their elbows into society’s ribs. Camp life, à pli 
to run and play, this or that gadget that invites manipulation—the? n 
socially acceptable outlets tend to cut down the amount of delinquency ? 
this group. And if his frustrations do become too much for him and Р! 
reactions become stronger than his immediate environment can sta” Ё 
the child of the higher economic group can be sent to private school 0 
given other "advantages" which obviate the need for intervention f7? 
the attendance officer, the forces of law and order, the court. inÉ 

"The Broken Home. A large number of delinquents come from preakin 
and broken families. It is very tempting to take this as quite final pr? 
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that the source of much delinquency is lack of love and affection in the 
home. This may be true, but it is rather more realistic to face the fact 
that the separated parent (usually meaning the mother) turns to the 
courts, the social agencies, and other authorities for help with her prob- 
lems. We must always differentiate between problems and methods of 
handling problems. The broken home has relatively few facilities for 
handling the problems of its children. 
,7 Lack of Church-tie or М embership in Some Organized Group. The claim 
is made (and in our experience correctly) that few children who regularly 
go to church or who are members of such organizations as the Scouts, find 
their way to juvenile court. The kind of child who finds his satisfactions 
and the answers to his needs in these organized institutions is not the 
kind who resorts to delinquency in order to come to terms with reality. 


е Membership in a “Marginal Group. 
dren who are handicapped, children w 
group have, by this very fact, а reality over which they have little or no 
control. Thus, their frustrations tend to press more consistently and 


more forcefully upon them. 

. ^ Adolescence. At least three factors are important here. The adolescent 
15 à more “vulnerable” creature than his older or younger brother; he 
is more easily affected by problems and stimuli. In adolescence the child 


often strikes back for the first time, just because he is now strong enough 
problem that has actually been quite 


or well enough integrated against а s 
às pressing for a number of years. The adolescent is freshly aware of а 
Whole new set of problems and adjustments—those involved in the 
awakening of the sexual drive. : ч. у 
-+ Masculinity. Boy delinquents have outnumbered girls, something like 
four to опе, This is not easy to understand. If, as many of us believe, it is 
dependent upon “what is expected of а boy or of a girl" (what we term 
the “member-role” of the child), then we can expect that this ratio will 
Change, so that in another generation the figures for the two sexes will 
more nearly a imate each other. 
^ The Flos Wi me es some reason, which we do not understand, the 
i uring periods of inflation 
n. 


Chance, or it may be that certain more fundamental pressures determine 


both the flow of money an 
o Is THE DELINQUENT? 


WH 
^ Who, then, is the delinquent? He is а child who, not finding in his en- 
vironment food and opportunities for normal growth and development, 
Teacts to this situation in aggressive WAYS that irritate us adults. More- 
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over, he tends to be the adolescent boy who belongs to a minority race; 
comes from a broken family, is poor, and is not a church-goer or à mema 
ber of an organization like the Scouts. To this sociological definition of 
the delinquent at least one exception can be made in 1947—the consti- 
tutional psychopath as described in chapter ii. Here we need only say 
that either by birth or from the very earliest of childhood experiences, 
some children acquire a shallow, “smooth,” conscienceless willingness t9 
take any advantage of others which they can. Nor have we yet found 
any way of changing such youngsters. 

Who, then, is the delinquent? All of the foregoing description has 
focused attention on what is wrong with him, wherein he is weak, how 
we might plan to help him. But suppose we ask, “What is right about 
these children—what are they trying to tell us?" Then we see that delin- 
quency is one of the ways of coming to terms with reality—perhaps the 
only way for many children. Thus we see the truant and the delinquent 
as doing their best to tell us of the places in our social structure that nee 
change—changes that would be for the benefit of all children. The delin- 
е to all children a curriculum that 2 
o tell us that while we have made ® 
courses in sewing, homemaking, 621 
retarded, our culture still looks uP? 


some other way 


into supervisory or administrative jobs. 
Other childre 


5, futile worrier have for us? If through d 
volume the reader will cease to inquire, “Who is the delinquent?" 2 A 
ask rather, “What is he trying to tell us?” then perhaps we may build 
better social structure for all of America’s children, 
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CHAPTER II 
WHAT MAKES А CHILD DELINQUENT? 


Wiitam HEALY AND AuGUsTA Е. BRONNER 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The title of our chapter at once presents a point of view. Its question 
form implies an orientation. The delinquent, as such, is not made 0 к; 
nature. The very wording of the query suggests that, something, othe 
than original sinfulness, somehow accounts for his misbehavior. d 

Probably every teacher would agree to this general principle. Yet, | 
the presence of a difficult delinquent child or adolescent, chronically 
aggravating and discouraging, it is easy to forget the principle. Th 
"bad" boy or girl, regarded as a nuisance or a hazard to the well-being 
of the school, is too often thought of as innately bad, or delinquen^ 
without purpose or reason. soa 

Judgments such as “He is just thoroughly bad,” “She is a born ciety 
“1% is a hopelessly tough, vicious gang,” may represent something of е 
real difficulties of a situation; but, very importantly, they demonstra 
attitudes on the part of teachers and others which spring from negle? 


of the general thesis that numerous causes underlie delinquent behavior 
whatever its form. 


COMPLEX CAUSATION OF DELINQUENCY á 
The contributing factors that make a child delinquent are numeros 
and varied; they are often complexly interwoven in a single case. ТЫ 
has been so often said and written by those who scientifically study ju 
nile delinquents that nowadays nearly everybody accepts the fact. n 
ever, only lip service is usually given to this factual generalization; Рё 
sons face to face with young offenders are prone to overlook the comple 
of conditions and circumstances producing delinquency. The oft-pro" 
claimed “practical” issues involved in dealing with the delinquent natu" 
rally lead to attempts to explain such misbehavior in the simplest pO : 
sible terms. Indeed, as in many other human affairs, all of us would like 
to believe in an easy explanation, and we often act as if there were ол. 
But what can we say when confronted by a fairly typical set of facte; 
such as the following? Stanley, who steals, plays truant, and is dein 
at school, lives in а neighborhood of miserable homes where 8208 
30 
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abound. His father, who was once much better off, now drinks hard; his 
mother scrubs floors in an office building. Surely Stanley’s delinquency 
is easily understood. Or is it? His brother, Joe, not far from Stanley’s 
age, lives under exactly these same circumstances, is a model of virtue, 
good at school, and obedient at home. Our first judgment thus proves 
to have been superficial. 

Yes, when one becomes aware of the manifold possibilities of variation 
between one human being and any other and the many variations in the 
life experiences of two children even in the same family, it becomes clear 
that the combinations of components that find expression in behavior 
are almost infinite. Even as early as 1915 when The Individual Delin- 
quent! was written, an average of three and a half causative factors was 
found operative in the hundreds of cases studied. Now, when we know 
so much more about the extensive role of the emotional life, a similar 
study would undoubtedly reveal many more strands interwoven in the 


fabric that forms the background of behavior. | 
After our long experience of over thirty-five years with thousands of 


youngsters, we still find new combinations of details in the individual's 
make-up and life history. This makes the meaning of all delinquency a 
challenge. Often it seems a sort of mystery, only to be solved by finding 
clues, much as in a detective story. Indeed, that is the approach we have 
often used with delinquents themselves in trying to understand them and 
have them understand themselves. When they Say, as they sometimes 
do, “I don't know what makes me do it," it is logical to respond, “Then 
let's see if we can work it out together, like a detective story." 


Соммох DENOMINATORS OF DELINQUENCY 
In spite of the complexities already indicated, there are certain general 
considerations about the making of delinquents that we have found worth 
keeping in mind: 


1. Behavior, whether socially 
interplay of the following: 
of many diverse componen 


acceptable or unacceptable, is the product of the 
(a) a given personality, made up, as it always is, 
ts; (b) the influence of earlier and current experi- 
ences, particularly those connected with family relationships, school life, 
companionship, the church, and other agencies; and (c) the larger social 
scene—by this we mean the activities and standards characteristic of our 


American culture. " 

2. Th i d appearance the delinquent, may be carefree, he most 
piste imo " apes an unsatisfied with himself or with his life 
situation. The more serious cases very generally show either strong dissatis- 
factions about something or well-defined unhappiness. 


——= 1 d 
1 William Healy, The Individual Delinquent. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1915. 
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3. Though the delinquent himself may be unaware of the true significance of his 
delinquent act, still it is meaningful to him. It is the expression of some urge 
within him; he is trying to meet some personal need. 

4. Every human being is born with certain drives, out of which needs evolve; 
if these are not met in wholesome ways, they may find outlets in unsocial 
activities. 

5. Research shows that the great majority of delinquents are normal individuals, 
though they are often more active and restless than the average run of non- 
delinquents. 


With these general orienting considerations in mind, let us see more 
specifically what makes the child a delinquent. The points which we wish 
to stress could be presented in numerous ways; however, in order that 
they may readily be kept in mind, it is wise to follow some relatively 
simple scheme. Our chapter cannot be exhaustive, but we want it to offer 
suggestions of such psychological import that it may influence the think- 
ing of teachers. We deal primarily with the emotional life of delinquents: 


Сомріттомѕ Givine RISE то JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Relationships within the Family as Contributing Factors 

The most formative influences upon the developing child originate n 
the family circle. Relationships between the parents, between the parent? 
and the child, between the children of the family; methods of training 8? 
discipline; standards and interests of the home—all these are the soil i? 
which the growth of personality and character is rooted. The motivation? 
to delinquency which spring from these sources are fundamental. How 
ever, they are often difficult to discover and to evaluate properly. Евре" 
cially when they are painful, the child excludes them from his conscious 
thinking. 

First in importance, even directly following birth, is the love life. ju 
feeling of being loved gives a sense of security that forms а bulwa? 
against the manifold difficulties of life. On the other hand, feeling U^ 
loved, unwanted, or rejected leads the child, even at an early ag& 
develop unfortunate personality characteristics and to turn elsewbe!® 
for acceptance and affection. Many may believe that all children 27 
loved by their parents, especially their mothers ; most of us have bee? 
taught to believe that intuitive maternal affection is general. Howeve?? 
students of “problem” children know from experience that an astonish 
ingly large number of them were unwanted and unloved. n 

The overloved or overprotected child may also be a problem, but 0 
the whole he is less likely to be delinquent. He may remain imma d 
poorly adjusted socially, neurotic. But it is the rejected child who, ofte 
unconsciously, turns on society for revenge. Frustrated in his desire 
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receive and give affection, he may become bitter, mean, hostile, aggres- 
sive. In cases of this kind the child himself usually does not know why he 
behaves badly. 

Returning to Stanley and Joe: The crux of the difference between the 
boys lay in their relationships with and feelings toward their father. 
Stanley was the elder of the children. Even when he was a baby, his 
father showed an extreme jealousy of him. This dislike persisted, exhibit- 
ing itself in many ways. He was harsh; he punished Stanley even for 
petty misconduct. Before long the boy reacted with equally intense feel- 
ings; he grew up without love or respect for his father. Perhaps he was 
aggressive and self-willed by nature as well as by conditioning; at any 
rate, he expressed his resentment by active delinquency. He developed a 
“chip on his shoulder” attitude; he sought and obtained recognition from 
the gang. When Joe was born, the father centered his affection on him and 
throughout his childhood accepted and approved of him. From his start 
in life, Joe had the favored place in the household and, in turn, grew up 
to be a mild youngster, satisfied with his home life. 

It is widely recognized that an affectionate relationship with a good 
parent forms an unshakeable foundation for good character development 
and may even profoundly affect vocational choice. It has played a major 
role in the destiny of many. But unfortunately such an affectional re- 
sponse may also tend to produce delinquency when a loving and loved 
parent is himself or herself а misdoer. The growth of the child’s ethical 
concepts may then unconsciously be stifled in the effort to prevent criti- 
cism from destroying love. The child may definitely align himself with the 
attitudes of the parent toward some form of unsocial behavior, or even so 
identify himself with the parent that he follows in the parent's footsteps 
in not conforming to law. We have seen this in the cases of boys whose 
fathers are gamblers or racketeers or are dishonest іп'ѕоте other par- 
ticulars. We have known many girls who, living with immoral but affec- 


tionate mothers, do not revolt against immorality; some of them later 


become sex offenders themselves. А 
Related to the above, yet distinct from it, are the effects of parental 


management and control. In babyhood and through the years, every 
child must be trained in socially acceptable patterns of behavior. This 
inevitably involves frustration, for no child can renounce without a 
Struggle what he instinctively wants to do. The process of learning to 
Control instinctual demands may be tolerable or intolerable, depending 
on the emotional concomitants of the process. The kind of upbringing 
that is unreasonable, harsh, or inconsistent leads to resentments, hos- 
tility, and unwillingness to conform. This resentment toward authority at 
first means rebellion against the law of the home; it may carry over to 
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rebellion against school authority and, perhaps, to revolt against the 
dictates of society. 

When one considers the multitude of sins committed against children 
in the course of their training, one does not wonder at the number who 
are mischievous, defiant, or definitely delinquent. If a child is cuffed and 
yanked for indulging in quite normal play, if he is sereamed at and 
scolded on one day and ignored or even smiled at on another for identical 
behavior, if he is treated with violent abuse or with too easy an indul- 
gence, one sees all this reflected in attitudes and feelings that lead to mis- 
conduct and general disdain for the wisdom of authority. ‘ 

Hostile aggression derives from other emotionally charged situations 
in the family, particularly those involving jealousies and rivalries. This 
is especially true when a child feels that his parents or others discriminate 
against him in some sibling rivalry. When such a relationship is badly 
handled at home, the jealous child, hurt and unhappy, may seek among 
delinquents a status that he interprets as evidence of being liked ап 
recognized as a person who amounts to something. Sometimes this need 
explains why а younger boy or girl joins an older delinquent group: 

Much else that is inimical to children's best development goes on m 
some families. Quarreling and drunkenness we have often found dis- 
astrous because they frequently lead to open accusations of immorality 
by one parent against the other. Thoroughly disgusted and unhappy: * 
boy from such a home takes ref uge in street life during the evening whe? 
the quarreling generally goes on. He stays out late, or perhaps all night, 
in a reckless mood. Over and over we have found that two or more boy® 
banded together in night delinquency have had in common such disturb- 
ing home conditions. 

As a general cause of delinquency a good deal of emphasis has bee? 
given to the considerable proportion of broken homes from which delin" 
quents come. But the evaluation of this factor is not so simple as proving 
it to be a direct and immediate cause. There are so many incidental co?” 
comitants, such as poverty, the mother working out, lack of parent? 
control, and the influence of a poor sort of father or mother with whom 
the child may or may not live. Moreover, а given situation affects dif 
ferent children differently, because of disparity in ages or other factor? 
This is shown by the fact that nondelinquents are often found in the 88106 
broken homes. However, there is no doubt that a broken home does р7®” 
sent a hazard. 

Still deeper emotional upsets arise when a child, inadvertently or {702 
outside sources, discovers that he is adopted or illegitimate. Some of 0 
most difficult delinquents have had this experience. We have know 
adolescents who have declared that since they have been so lied to ? 


кок, а 
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their lives, they will hereafter trust no one; they will fend for themselves 
and do as they please. Their world of truth having crumbled, they readily 
resort to antisocial conduct. One boy, immediately after he learned that 
the really good people who had brought him up were not his parents, 
ran away, stoned the house, slept in & stable, burglarized other places, 
and boldly announced in court that he would never live in his former 
home or in any other home. 

Pages could be written about the part played by lack of good stand- 
ards and of satisfying interests in the home. Poverty of ideals, absence of 
construetive parental attitudes, to say nothing of omission of sound 
ethical and religious training—all these are too obvious to need more 
than mention as leaving the path toward delinquency easy of access. 
Here we would only emphasize what we have directly heard from young- 
Sters attempting to explain, often in terms of acute dissatisfaction, why 
they have turned to delinquency as, for the moment, an exciting and 
satisfying activity: “Nothing to do at home," “No fun there," “No 
things of my own,” “I can’t make things there," “Only sissy games," 
“She won't let me have my friends in." All these unfavorable conditions 
mainly betoken unintelligent upbringing and lack of concern for the 
child's needs—evident in many a family that is in comfortable circum- 
stances as well as in those whose meager incomes necessitate quarters 


that are cramped and bare. 


School Life as a Contributing Factor 
ublication for school people and because 


it is а well-attested fact that a great proportion of delinquents say, inne 
way or another, that they hate school, we must raise the question: Does 
School life play any part in making a child delinquent? Here is the main 
issue: the school claims for many years à share of the child s time second 
only to that spent at home; yet, evidently, in many instances where a 
child becomes delinquent, his school has not afforded him an atmosphere 
that made him happy. As we have frequently contended, the satisfied, 
happy child does not become delinquent. What, then, is the matter from 
а positive or from a negative standpoint? That is, what does the xe. 
do to the child, or fail to do for him, thus either partly causing his delin- 
ili tit? | | 

“Ree ene dat Do bod is often confronted with great aoe 
when children come to it handicapped by distorted deir nd ей 
tudes, we shall merely give some examples of ne ions tha ave 
Played either a major or à minor role in developing the aggressive reactive 
ten i i elinquency. | 
reri нере © some of the features of the home, it 


Particularly since this is a p 
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also, of course, constitutes a social setting in which new types of experi- 
ences are inevitable. It may offset or increase the hurts arising in family 
life; it may give the child valuable or harmful new experiences. Thus, it 
may be a means of combatting or preventing tendencies to misconduct, 
or it may be a means, albeit unwittingly, of creating them. 

The class group is a social unit presided over by an adult who repre- 
sents authority; in this respect he may be likened to the parent. The 
school may be a haven to the maladjusted or unhappy child; the teacher 
may be the first adult figure to typify kindness, patience, fairness. Thus, 
he may have а tremendously constructive influence. On the contrary; 
the teacher may adopt unfortunate attitudes similar to those already 
encountered by the child. He may be, or seem to the child, unreasonable 
in demands, harsh, dictatorial. He may appear to discriminate between 
children, “to play favorites," to be inconsistent or intimidating. Я 

To a child who has suffered from parental faults of these sorts, the rein- 
forcement of emotional damage begun at home tends to have a further 
destructive influence on character development. The vast majority 0 
delinquents begin their school careers with unsatisfied needs and a back- 
ground of demoralizing experiences. Frequently already rebellious and 
resentful of authority, they are not easily managed. So, when a teacher 
has won such a child, he has achieved much more than quiet in the class- 
room; he has achieved a moral victory and has perhaps opened new vistas 
to a young skeptic. 

Another main point is that the school may or may not satisfy the fun- 
damental need of the child to feel adequate, worthy, accepted by his fel- 
lows. Because in the schoolroom and on the playground each child finds 
himself among his peers, there are naturally comparisons and compet! 
tions. Feelings of adequacy or inadequacy are bound to arise. From the 
latter grows the so-called inferiority complex, which is expressed in with- 
drawal and discouragement or in compensatory activities. This explana- 
tion of much human behavior forms the central thesis of one school 9 
psychology. We can testify that unconsciously aimed endeavors to com- 
pensate for inferiority sometimes result in delinquency. Under numerous 
life situations it is comparatively easy for a boy or girl to obtain some 
sort of real status and success by being “bad.” 

Inferiority feelings develop from several types of handicaps. 


1. The effect of physical disabilities and deformities seems so clear as hardly #0 
require elaboration. Yet the intensity of emotion related thereto and thé 
consequences thereof are not always fully appreciated. We could enumerate 
cases where а clubfoot, strabismus (“cross-eyes”’), severe acne, undersiZe: 
or other physical conditions were to а considerable extent determining 274 
tors in producing serious delinquency. Some of the toughest and most d€ 


- The personal relationships 
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fiant behavior we have ever encountered was largely reaction to the jibes en- 
countered in school life by youngsters with one of these handicaps. Less 
seldom observed, but sometimes very clear in its import, is wayward be- 
havior on the part of a girl with a physical deformity. 


. A much more frequent handicap causing inferiority feelings and hence re- 


lated to the appearance of delinquent trends is found in the mental equipment 
of the child. The feeble-minded child who has bright siblings or is wrongly 
placed in school, the dull, but hardly feebleminded child, who finds himself 
among the normal or superior—each is frequently unhappy, senses his in- 
feriority and seeks and finds satisfaction in delinquency. Although the 
definitively defective do not form a very large percentage of delinquents as a 
whole, the number of defectives among delinquents is four or five times as 
great as among the general population of their age groups. Since classes more 
commonly exist for the feebleminded than for merely dull and retarded chil- 
dren, the latter, badly placed academically and socially, constitute a real 
hazard as potential misdoers. 

An interesting situation has sometimes been presented to us when a boy, 
reported as defective or extremely dull in school, has been found engaged 
in quite shrewd misrepresentation, cheating, or stealing. Retarded in grade 
because of a reading disability that has not been recognized, he has been 
kept with much younger pupils. Discouraged and thoroughly hating every- 
thing about school life, he has come to regard himself as a “dumbbell.” On 
tests that do not involve reading he often proves himself as capable as the 
average and occasionally even superior. One boy of f ourteen, sent by the court, 
who had been doing well by himself through really clever dishonesty, was in- 
capable of first-grade reading. He and others we have seen have so long felt 
thwarted by inferiority that it has been impossible to induce them to accept 
remedial tutoring. The harm that has been done is practically past remedy. 
The boy feels and even says that the best thing for him to do is to go on with 
his shady pursuits and try to “get away with it” as best he can. It isin such un- 
fortunate ways that these boys come to know of fields in which they can use 

i i igence to advantage. 

Puce oe ier a cM pupil and teacher can have disturbing 
ere may become heavily charged with emotion. 
Slurs, taunts, cutting remarks, evidences of social and racial prejudice may 

5 feriority which, in turn, are reflected in 


arouse or accentuate feelings of in / шї \ 
reckless antisocial behavior. If a teacher, without thinking, asks in the class- 
d you to school cleaner?" or Are you 


TO se Í mother sen E : 
om, “Why doesn’t your father do for a living?"—questions 


а E ild?" or “What does your 
placed-out child?" or Р —he little realizes how the child may be 


that possibly imply social inferiority—he 1t Е 
toucl ick. We could give vivid illustrations of how such remarks 
шы behavior. А strong, determined boy of 


have set off whole trains of explosive ) о 
thirteen, already sensitive about his home life, met a teacher's slurs about his 


mother's lack of care for his appearance with immediate truancy. He stub- 
bornly evaded school for weeks, steadily refusing to return to this teacher’s 
тоот, When the principal rejected the idea of transferring him to another 


elements. The social atmosph 
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School, he ran away, made his way to Texas, and was gone a whole year. Re- 
turning while still of school age, he continued to be truant, committed other 
delinquencies, and was always embittered about the earlier school experi- 
ence. Instances of less intense but nevertheless definitely delinquent reactions 
to a teacher's attitudes have been noted again and again. > 

Teachers’ attitudes may have more subtle effects, often unrecognized 
because indirectly shown. In this connection, one may recall the interesting 
findings of Hartshorne and Мау > They found in a certain school system tha 
cheating by pupils previously honest was a rather regular occurrence under 
certain teachers. Different groups of pupils indulged in cheating under these 
given teachers, year after year. 

Special and highly personal attitudes of teachers and principals are often 
exhibited in the ordering of school punishments. In the light of modern 
psychiatrie studies of motivation, one may fairly ask whether & prescribe 
disciplinary measure does not sometimes reflect more of the emotion? 
background of the one who orders it than any real consideration of what E 
effect on the child will be. The same question can, of course, be raised abou! 
family discipline or that administered by any other agency that represent 
authority. Without going deeply into the subject of how the unconscious 
within all of us affects our attitudes, we may remind ourselves that in human 
nature there exists at least some slight sadistic component that is inclined w, 
demand punishment for others. This demand may be rationalized and on 0° 
casion defended as the best means of socializing the child. Jl- 

We are far from denying the necessity for wise discipline, or even for We 
administered punishment, but it is not all so simple as the implications of ihe 
old adage, “Spare the rod and spoil the child,” would lead us to believe. V i: 
must always realize that the child’s reactions to discipline have reference to hi 
feelings about the person who prescribes or administers it—feelings based 01 
earlier experiences or those engendered by the immediate atmosphere 9? 
attitudes when the punishment is prescribed or given. Then, too, the person? 
peculiarities of the child himself play their part, especially his readiness {0 
develop antagonisms. Much more could be said about this, but in summary 
we would point out that we have known of numerous cases where the grow ня 
of aggressive, delinquent behavior has largely stemmed from a youngste! : 
feeling that harsh, unfair disciplinary treatment has been meted out to him 
mainly because someone in authority has power. 

. Relationships between pupils may be even more disturbing, especially 29 
adolescents. Sometimes girls who find themselves excluded from a grouP 
in school because of poor clothes, lack of spending money, or unattractiv® 
personality resort to fabrications or even to shoplifting in an effort to 8 
themselves acceptable. " 

Here we should revert to two points already made. First, the causat 

factors of delinquency are in every case complex and interwoven. Con? 


ж. жй „milla? 
2 Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, Studies in Deceit. New York: Macmill 


Co., 1928. 
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quently, school situations like those we have depicted, taken by themselves, 
partially and even strongly determining as they may have been, do not tell 
the whole story of what makes a child delinquent. Second, while we have 
shown the faults and weaknesses as well as the responsibilities of school people, 
we also proclaim that we have known plenty of instances where these re- 
sponsibilities have been shouldered admirably and with splendid results. 
Some of our records explicitly state that a certain teacher seems to have 


worked a miracle in altering the conduct tendencies of an already delinquent 


child. 
Influence of the Phenomena of Adolescence on Juvenile Delinquency 
From juvenile court statistics it would seem that the prime age for the 
y is in early adolescence, at thirteen to fifteen years. 
'The notorious peak age of serious crime, as shown by F.B.I. figures, 
occurs prior to the last years of adolescence. Ordinarily it is at eighteen 
years of age, with a gradual but very definite decline for the following 
years. In 1945, when many eighteen-year-olds were in military service, 
the peak age showed up strongly at seventeen years. However, before we 
hold the phenomena of adolescence blameable for this showing of mis- 
conduct, we must remember some things that have been revealed by case 
studies of delinquents. A first appearance in the juvenile court does not 
represent the beginnings of delinquent behavior. Histories of delinquents 
reveal that very commonly delinquency had begun much earlier. The 
delinquency of 87 per cent reported in our Yale series had begun more 
than a year before the delinquent was brought to court; it had occurred 
at eight years of age or earlier in 47 per cent of the cases, and after age 
twelve in only 22 per cent. Hence, the effect of adolescence had only 
been, in general, to increase the scope or virulence of the delinquency. 
And undoubtedly the same must be true of the young criminals repre- 
sented in the striking findings of the F.B.I. 
The above tends to show that delinquency among adolescents has, in 
most instances, had its roots in childhood; it has been largely determined 
by factors that were operative earlier. Conversely, it is certainly true that 
if the child has positive ideals of moral development which form ethical 
bulwarks against the internal forces and outward temptations that make 
for antisocial conduct during adolescence, he is more than likely to go 
through this period of life without serious misbehavior. | 
Just what is the significance of adolescence for the accentuation or 
first outbreak of delinquent tendencies? In all that has been written 
About adolescence, this has hardly been made clear. The idea is rather 
Benerally held that the physical and psychological phenomena of adoles- 
Cence are simply aspects of newly developed sex life. But this is untrue, 
even from the standpoint of the activities of the glandular system which 


onset of delinquene 
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originate the phenomena. For example, to state simply what is a e 
complicated matter, the pituitary, or growth-regulating master gland, 
initiates adolescence by starting the general growth spurt as well as bY 
activating the growth of the sex organs and of “secondary sex character- 
istics.” 

Some adolescent phenomena, even psychological, are attributable Le 
the growth of parts of the bodily structure other than the definitive Bex 
parts. The rapid augmentation of size, growth, and special biochem1ca 
processes creates restlessness, ill-ease, and an urge for new experiences 
which may readily lead to such delinquency as truancy, taking cars for 
“јоу riding,” and staying out nights. A psychological concomitant of this 
is the desire to have more freedom or to appear more grown up, which 
may find expression nowadays in hitch-hiking runaway-trips that quite 
commonly involve stealing money and even breaking into stores or 
houses for money or food. м 

The young adolescent, boy ог girl, strongly desires to have companion? 
and not to seem in any way inferior to them. For example, the boy waz { 
to appear manly and courageous in his own eyes as well as in the opinio? 
of others. An interesting illustration is that of a fourteen-year-old жЕр 
suddenly decided, perhaps because of the comments of others, that h 
had been too good and too much tied to his mother’s apron strings- {0 
any rate, he told us that he came to feel that he just had to prove ne 
himself and others that he had “guts.” Through reading the papers A 
got the idea that a "second story” burglar must be very brave. In у p 
nights he committed three burglaries in his substantial suburban neg 
borhood. 

Desire for emancipation, 
life, sometimes occasions in 
sires freedom 


added to certain earlier experiences in iod 
а boy a strong and curious conflict. He his 
» yet he still wants to have the close relationship with ; 
mother, with all its privileges of love bestowals, that he had as а уо 
child. Indeed, a renewed love of the mother may flare up in early adole? 
cence and create considerable disturbances. We have seen some гета? f 
able cases of how this duality of desires has led boys to make а RM 
trouble for themselves and their families by delinquent behavior. UD d 
such acute stress, one young adolescent ina large family ran away к 
another state and tried to get along by stealing. When he was app” ff 
hended, his father went after him. After his return, the boy at first d 
peared happy; then the old conflict once more made home unbearable ae 
he again made off and engaged in further delinquency. This cycle iis 
repeated several times; the boy was desperately unhappy away from 
mother and equally unhappy at home. 


+445 
à : jtt 
Of course, when sexual feelings and phantasies are newly aroused, 
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no wonder that allied misbehavior may occur. However, in our culture, 
many activities tend to reduce expression of drives toward overt sexual 
behavior in adolescent boys. 

So far as the sex misbehavior of girls during adolescence is concerned, 
we can assert, on the basis of the study of many cases, that girls are not 
commonly driven by sex urges per se. Instead, they engage in clandestine 
affairs for the secondary gains of attention, the pleasure of being taken to 
restaurants and amusement places, or the excitement of having other 
new experiences. Extreme examples could be given of such motivated sex 
misconduct unaccompanied by remorse. 

Dozens of other points could be made with slighter relevance to the 
relationsbips between adolescence and delinquency, but one other matter 
is very important. The physical changes and stresses of adolescence, with 
the correlated new ideas and experiences and the urges that must be 
Suppressed, bring about instabilities that induce outbreaks of delin- 
quency even on the part of some whose previous records have been 
thoroughly good. For a time some boys or girls seem not to know whether 
they are “afoot or horseback.” Still more serious mental disturbances, 
Particularly of a confusional type, May be observed in good boys of good 
families who engage in quite serious delinquency—vagrancy, vandalism, 
or burglary. A successful young businessman, whom we had seen when 
he was about fifteen and extremely delinquent, said to us recently, 
“Don’t you think I was really crazy when you saw me in those days?” 

Much of what we have written in this section is for the purpose of 
arousing appreciation of what some delinquent adolescents go through. 


Their need for intelligent help is apparent. 


"Inner Conflicts as a Cause of Juvenile Delinquency 


Least recognized by the laity is one of the most direct motivations of 
delinquency, namely, the suppression of an emotionally colored constella- 
tion of ideas into the subconscious mental life. Such a suppression occurs 
because originally there was ап emotion-provoking experience connecting 
the ideas, Nearly always one of the sets of ideas is of a sexual nature. On 
account of social and religious taboos and lack of constructive parental 


teachi : be wicked in some, perhaps undefined, 
CORO Саке Пыр bout sexual matters and steal- 


Sense, A boy, “well brought up,” learns 2 : 
mg, for cH at En UE time and from the same companion 
9r companions, Consciously or perhaps through an E g k 

Built, he thrusts the sexual ideas into the backgroun a is me i e 
and does not speak of them to anyone who might explain E b SEES 
result, the emotional feeling attached to the ideas does a Де ; eae 
lt seeks outlets, The seemingly less wicked activity is stealing; empta- 
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tions to steal occur when the sexual ideas come to or near the surface E. 
the mind. A little girl said, “Every time I thought of that boy I wou 
not think of the bad words he told me, but I stole like he did." A уш 
boy, much to the annoyance of his parents, arose very early every mon 
ing and regularly helped himself to some of the money that his father TV 
left on his dresser. To us the boy revealed that each morning in bed i 
tried to fight off the sexual thoughts that he had acquired from the teat 
ing of a neighborhood boy who stole from his own parents. Our pe 
arising, indulged himself in what seemed to him the lesser of the ty 
evils. He made this revelation after some months of repeated stealing к 
the private school to which he had been sent. This later stealing € 
particularly when there were sexual connotations in the remarks made 
other boys. "E. 

Another main type of inner conflict is related to problems of parenta£ 
The stresses that some children go through when they have first gurii 
knowledge of adoption, illegitimacy, or other irregularities in their раге A, 
tal relationships have already been mentioned. A great variety of an 
social activities may ensue from this sort of disturbance. the 

These cases are curable when they are skilfully explored bY 3 
psychiatrist. Teachers can do little about them but should have mee 
knowledge of such causative determinants and should refer a suspe 
instance to a child-guidance clinic. 


Personality Deviations as a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency 
08 


In all our studies of delinquents a small percentage of the "This 
troublesome cases are properly classified as abnormal personalities.“ р 
diagnosis is based not alone on the pecularities of their delinquencies, cif 
also on their erratic patterns of general behavior. On account of we 
ability to rate well on intelligence tests and to make a tempore 
favorable impression, they are not recognized as being abnormal; e 
are merely considered badly trained and undisciplined. This, ФОБ un 
with the fact that very often an immense amount of sympathetic bu so? 
fruitful effort has been made to help individuals of this type, is the r€? 
for our short discussion of them here, yen 

There are three or four categories of abnormal personalities. Howe ed 
one group most frequently creates trouble in school life: the Dp ult 
psychopathic personalities—a term which we rather deplore. As & em in 
it may be, of heredity, some insidious disease of the brain, or n n PE 
jury, the child shows certain deviate characteristics. her or^ 

mainly grouped under the headings of abnormal egocentrism an oy’ 
mally unstable behavior. The first is shown by chronic lack of deep ^7 ye 


ES j 
ties and of consideration for others; the second, by inability to co™ 
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along any well-organized plan of life. Despite their good abilities, they 
rapidly flit from one idea to another and give way to impulses which 
often involve them in misrepresentations and more serious delinquency. 
Space does not permit enumeration of many other characteristics that 
may be exhibited in school life. 

Volumes have been written about these abnormal personalities; per- 
haps all that we need to зау further is that as we have traced individuals 
of this group to adulthood we find many of them with already long 
criminal careers. Some of them, coming from good families and having 
been given a place in one school after another, are able to make a show of 
interest in literature, art, and musie; perhaps with good looks they are 
very personable and put up à front that enables them over and over to 
engage in shady practices. 

That these abnormal personalities should be recognized as early as 
possible for what they are and that whatever corrective measures are 
available should be undertaken for them is obvious. But the diagnosis 
and the prescription for treatment should be left to the psychiatrist 
trained in a child-guidance clinic whenever such expert service is avail- 
able. 

Environmental Influences Other than Those 
of Human Relationships 
esis of delinquency much emphasis has been 
placed on such environmental influences as poverty, crowded homes, in- 
adequate or harmful recreation, congested neighborhoods. Doubtless all 
these are contributing factors, but two points must not be overlooked in 


our thinking, First, all these factors operate selectively; they leave some 
children untouched, or at least nondelinquent. Second, delinquents who 
live under better economie and social conditions are less likely to be 
Officially known or even detected. Consequently, all statistics must be 


interpreted as overweighted by these facts. — ЖА 
Everyone would concede that the combinations of inimical forces in- 


herent in the congested slum areas of a city make poor soil for healthy 
moral growth, and one would expect to find a high rate of delinquency 
there, However, as in the cases of Stanley and Joe, some succumb to the 
unwholesomeness of the environment; some do not. Of course, this does 
not exonerate the community from responsibility {ог these and other 


Social ills. . 
An exact evaluation of the pressure any one of these factors exerts in 
except as one makes а 


Producing delinquency is well-nigh impossible, 
orough nip id each case. To one individual, poverty may be the 


Stimulus to ambition and effort; to another it brings more frustration 
than he сап bear. Unhappy; perhaps convinced that he is unloved, the 


In discussions of the gen 
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latter needs the reassurance he gets from having possessions; he wants 
things, by way of compensation. Perhaps family resources have already 
been strained by his demands but, still unsatisfied, he takes to stealing: 

It is the personalities in the home that count most. Since in poor 
neighborhoods one finds an undue proportion of parents who are incom 
petent or harassed and overburdened, one may well expect the high 
incidence of delinquency that characterizes such districts. 

The unhappy, dissatisfied, or frustrated child readily finds avenues fon 
achieving self-expression and compensation that lead to law-breaking: 
He also finds companionship among others who, like himself, are U2 ed 
terred from antisocial behavior because similarly demoralizing condition? 
nave existed in their lives. “Misery loves company" is as applicable to 
juveniles as to adults; one youngster who is discontented to the point 0 
recklessness can infect and gain control over others who are only mildly 
discontented. Petty delinquency in such a group may assume severe! 
forms. In city life, gangs of malcontents comprise lads who are rebellious 
thwarted, and at odds with adult society, and who are trying to find way? 
of expressing their emotional hurts. When gang warfare exists—th4* F: 
when delinquency is limited to one gang attacking another сала) 
usually betokens an effort to attain supremacy, even though this 18 i 
relation to neighbors of one's own age group. That members of а ges 
Show loyalty, courage, and honesty toward each other indicates b 
these qualities are at least potentials of the personalities involved. j 
generally recognized that in some neighborhoods gang life represe? 2 
normal mode of behavior. J 

Results of investigations make plain the fact that only about on 
fifth of all delinquents commit their offenses alone. It is also indica" 
that once children have embarked on delinquency, organized 870... 
welfare activities do not attract them. Such children do not fit in; ере 
they feel inferior ог, more often, the settlement house or club seems t% t 
and monotonous. Restless and active as they usually are, they € afe a 
the regulations of organized play. This is not to deny that such clubs me. 
act as preventive agencies for some or that certain delinquent individu® 
have been modified by club leaders and by activities that are in keep 
with their special talents and interests, such as sports, music, an: Ж 
work. But by and large, settlement-house workers and club leaders p. 
themselves complained that they cannot lure into their orbits OT nn 
steadily in attendance those who are most definitely headed for E 
quent careers. аге? 

To what extent does commercialized entertainment influence chil of 
toward delinquency? Poorly conducted and poorly supervised cente 
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amusement—bowling alleys, dance halls, and movie houses where unde- 
sirables congregate—may be sources of contamination through the poor 
companionship they afford; they may also offer refuge for the truant and 
the runaway. Though in well-governed communities such places are 
under constant surveillance, this sort of control can only minimize the 
dangers. 

What about the ideas children derive from movies, radio programs, 
sensational types of newspapers? To answer this question categorically 
or in statistical terms is impossible. For here again the individual finds 
more or less what he is seeking, however unconsciously. One boy identifies 
himself with the hero, another with the villian. The common and frequent 
presentation of ideas of crime or delinquency generally does not induce 
youngsters to become delinquent. One picture or program suceeds an- 
other so rapidly that nothing much remains in the mind. But there are 
exceptions. Occasionally we have heard à delinquent boy say of а crime 
pieture or radio program, ^I couldn't forget it; it was like chains that 
held me,” or “I was figuring to be smarter than that guy; I could get 
away with it and not be caught." Sometimes а girl has told of being so 
stirred sexually at a movie that she has engaged in sex delinquency. By 
and large, however, the harm of hours given to these types of amusement 
is negative; they stand in the way of cultivation of other and better in- 


terests. | 
The blame for permitting 
rests on all of us. The ideals o 


all these destructive influences to operate 

f our civic life are such that young people 
i 1 life corruption exists їп 

are not inspired to fine effort. In our American life | 

high minha, Ero a considerable part of our society, and is reflected 

+ ) 


" :» our movies, radio, and newspapers. 

‘ оа чек ideals presented forcef ully enough so that youth 
in general is imbued with noble purposes. It is uncommon to find home, 
school, and church co-operating effectively. Accordingly, Saa institu- 
tions fail to give ideals & content so positive and yi i that E 
carry over into the daily living of a large proportion o fae оза peop i3 
Who, later in life, through the holding of such ideals should demand de- 


1 d. 
cency and uprightness as the American standar 


SUMMARY 
In the main, the immediate precipitating E s geans ce ed 
is in the emotional life of the delinquent: in Ms a ing S ied pnus in 
Conditions and circumstances. Though Qe 5 sem А EY The Ld E S 
discontent, he is nevertheless an unsatisfied уш uve Ide д z 
fied youn beter is not delinquent. Delinquency is a Teal › Impulsive 
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endeavor to find direct or indirect substitutive satisfactions for natural 
urges. . р tti- 
Most influential, as the background whence springs the feelings, p 
tudes, and behavior of the child and adolescent, is the life of the fam! X 
the interrelationships among its members, and their ideals. Very we 
indeed, the delinquent is а child who feels unwanted, unloved, d a 
criminated against, unjustly condemned or punished, unrecognize E. 
an individual having rights and needs. Though this background 18 EA 
erally well established before the child comes in contact with the ши 
or school, yet the school may increase or diminish the dissatisfactio 
that tend to produce delinquency. dily 
Ideas about delinquency as a possible source of satisfactions are rea E 
seized upon by the unsatisfied youngster. Unfortunately, our cultur 
atmosphere offers an excess of such suggestions. m 
These principles are universally applicable; they are true for city ? A 
country children. Under rural as well as urban conditions the ртебівро. 
ing factors of delinquency are the same, though the precipitating p 
vary. For example, the long bus trip to the consolidated school uie 
chances for bad communications, for fights and destructive mischief t 
are largely absent from the city child’s life. Resources for prevention ge 
cure may not be alike, but conditions that give rise to delinquency 2 
largely the same, irrespective of locale. into 
Were all youth leaders, including teachers, to project themselves «ou 
the life situations of delinquent boys and girls, envisaging the nume e 
stresses that beset them, they would make a more sympathetic resP° us 
to the needs of such children. Moreover, leader and teacher would 


A -hin the 
become more keenly aware of the principle that it is conditions within 


А А Б the 
child and his environment, often open to remedy, that have made 
child delinquent. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE DELINQUENT IN THE CLASSROOM' 


Norman FENTON 
Chief, Classification Bureau 
Department of Corrections 

State of California 

Sacramento, California 


A Delinquent in the Classroom. John, a dull and impulsive eleven-yer", 
old ward of the juvenile court, struck and hurt William, a younger an 
smaller boy, who had refused to let him copy his arithmetic examples: 
Miss Jones, teacher in this fourth-grade class, reprimanded John; John 
turned upon her, attempted to hit her, too, and told her to mind her own 
business. Others in the group laughed, got out of their seats, beg? E 
scuffling, and generally added their not inconsiderable bits to the noise 
and excitement. What was Miss Jones to do? h 

"Teachers who become threatened and distraught in the face of suc 
riotous behavior would like to have recourse to some magic met e. 
some humane, pedagogical equivalent of the tear-gas bomb, which wow 
quickly quell the disturbance. Unfortunately, there is no sure-fire met nA 
of handling these emergencies. What Miss Jones does in the situati 
will be a result of her personality development and her own backgrou e 
of experience as a child in her home, as a pupil in school, as an apprent! b 
teacher, or as an employed teacher. Her preparation for the understa” c 
ing of child behavior will be another factor. No two teachers wou in 
alike, and no two pupils or classroom groups will behave identically 00 
this kind of situation. One teacher may get angry and, if John is not ly 
large, grab his arm or strike him. Another may clap his hands imperioU? 
for order. Still another may become so distraught by the situation as ye 
send out an “all-points bulletin" for the principal. The more MA ; 


р. 
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teacher will remain calm, first deal with and quiet the more amenable 
pupils and then, unexcitedly and judiciously, proceed to deal with John 
аз effectively as he can. 

What the teacher does in emergencies, therefore, is determined by his 
personality development and experience and his reactions to the particu- 
lar behavior (symptoms) presented. The reactions of adults to the mis- 
behavior of children vary considerably. For example, some teachers may 
deal quite calmly with stealing or cheating. Others may become greatly 
excited, especially if they themselves were at some time guilty of similar 
behavior in school or elsewhere and have not been helped by growth or 
psychotherapy to work through these areas of disturbance in their own 
lives. Sex behavior, such as masturbation in the classroom, may either 
outrage or disgust the teacher. Many à sensitive teacher becomes very 
much irritated by pupils' whispering, writing notes, or chewing gum in 
his classroom ; he feels that those who engage m these activities are im- 
plicitly rejecting him. ; Р L 

Teachers show considerable individual differences in their response to 
the symptoms presented by their pupils. With so many variables, there 
can be no uniform practice. Unless the supervisor or principal in Miss 
Jones’ school knows something of her personality and has some knowl- 
edge of John and the other problem pupils in the classroom, he will be 
unable to suggest any practical procedures for use in emergencies similar 


to the one described above. 


TEACHER PREPARATION FOR DEALING WITH 
DELINQUENTS IN THE CLASSROOM 
Although specific methods cannot be described, there are some general 
Suggestions for an approach to serious misbehavior in the classroom. 
Among them, the teacher’s own orientation to teaching is of primary im- 
, 


ize that disorderly behavior in 
Port ^ е, teachers must realize а 
uh NM M d in some degree in every teacher's career. 


the clas 7 ikely to occur in J i 
А IE RAs e cen Жери. y worried, indignant, RES or de- 
Pressed by the mere occurrence of such incidents wou Y К: ie [ bd on 
Who dislikes smoke or becomes unnerved at the smell o 3s =} tae 
teachers who become disconcerted by disturbing behavior, } ү 10 d Pa i 
to occur in any classroom, are to some degree шаш y una "d ed. 
Second, the occurrence of classroom disturbances does not necessarily re- 

d be especially impressed upon 


ect upon the teacher's competence. It shoul : 
Prospective teachers that many causal factors other than the teacher’s 


i se riotous incidents. The 
Professional ability are involved in one of these по: XN T 
ablest bos ron profession have had such incidents in their own 


aSsrooms, 
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Third, perhaps the most valuable specific suggestion for the teacher 18 that 
he do all in his power to avoid losing self-control, or at least to avert any fd 
action to the child that would render the necessary later adjustment difficu 2 
Suppose, for example, that Miss Jones’ outraged feelings compelled her 
to say to the delinquent, “Leave this classroom, John, and never come 
back!" This remark would place her at a serious disadvantage with her 
class, especially if the principal has no other recourse later except to sen 
John back to her classroom. Or, far worse, suppose that Miss Jones n 
sulted John by remarking, "You're certainly headed for the reform 
school," or criticized his family by saying, “You must come from а ter- 
rible home to behave like this." She would only be adding to her troubles 
The teacher who resorts.to insults may do an irrevocable injury to 4 bo 
like John and may establish serious obstacles in the way of any futur 
wholesome relationship with him. Miss Jones’ problems with John p, 
be greatly increased if she injects her own outraged feelings into th 
classroom disturbance. Instead of being helpful to the troubled and up 
happy delinquent, she will strike another blow at his self-esteem. 

The teacher cannot allow himself the luxury of self-pity, disgust, ange 
or any other feeling that involves a glow of puritanical or self-righteoUs 
justification. If he does so, he would be like a nurse who scolds а patie? 
for having ill-smelling pus in the wound she has to dress. Ability to ooa 
trol one’s feelings is a function of maturity. Unfortunately, some tea? 
are as immature as the delinquents they attempt to understand. 
coming years, supervisors and principals should be trained in coun? 
adults so that they сап either help the immature teacher with his d 
tional problems or convince him that he needs psychotherapy at 
hands of a professional mental hygienist. "е 

Fourth, teachers need to appreciate the difficulties of teaching cer tam "i 
tremely disturbed delinquents in the ordinary classroom. One way of 2PP p- 
ciating this situation is to compare delinquency with other disease o 
ditions in children. In its degree of seriousness, delinquency may Рё. 
sidered equivalent to a mental or emotional illness or to a severe phys 
illness, such as cardiac disease. Parents or school boards provide spe " 
medical guidance to the teacher of the pupil who is physically ill. d 
fessional assistance is even more necessary for the teacher who | ly 
deal with delinquents in the classroom. The cardiac case or the serio y 
undernourished child requires special consideration, largely for bis Te 
welfare. Teachers with delinquent pupils need the holy of guidance the 
cialists not only for the sake of these children themselves but also ^9 e 
welfare of the entire class—to say nothing of the welfare of the teat ol 

Fifth, when the services of clinical specialists are available in the p of 
system, the teacher must be accepted by the clinicians as an adult, сара 


eling 
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discussing and using the findings of the case study. No longer should the 
neatly prepared case histories in the principal's office be accessible only 
for the purposes of the clinicians themselves. Instead, teachers should be 
instructed in the use of the cumulative case history and given access to 
the central files. As an instance, the writer and other guidance specialists 
on his staff informed thousands of teachers about the results of case 
Studies of problem children in their classes. There were very few in- 
stances, less than five known to the writer, in which the confidential na- 
ture of the data was violated with unpleasant consequences; and these 
were insignificant in comparison with the several thousand cases in which 
conscientious teachers were helped to a better understanding of disturbed 
children in their own classrooms and to greater competence in dealing 
with them. It is, in fact, most unreasonable for school boards to expect 
teachers to deal with large classes which include any seriously disturbed 
children without the help of guidance specialists. | 

Sixth, the reason for making the clinical records available to teachers is 
that delinquency is almost never sudden in tts appearance. Earlier stages of 
social maladjustment are usually to be found in the child’s history. There- 
fore, the teacher must have available for his own study the detailed pre- 
vious history of his pupils. Only thus can he plan thoughtfully his own 
dealings with those who are in danger of becoming delinquent as well as 
with the very serious cases that have already come to the attention of the 


Juvenile court. ian , 
Seventh, where clinical resources are limited, the teacher himself may, 

Й - - | : 
nevertheless, gain an understanding of the pupil, and, ther efore, more assur- 
xploration of his previous personal his- 


ance in dealing with him, from an e 1 1 ers 
tory. Obviously, this is a practical makeshift for the desired clinical serv- 
, 


ices, But, if the latter are not available and the delinquent is to remain 
in his classroom, the teacher seemingly has no other constructive re- 


Source, 

f The teacher who wishes to app! 

rom the standpoint of mental hygiene W с 
ackgrounds of their symptoms and problems—to discover how they 

came to be what they are. Each child has to be Ame as an see а 

T i с ali surface may actually prove very ашег- 
Wo cases which look alike on the ae. 


fs 1 search is arduous un f 
upon analytic study. Such а нүм цын = ep 


able circumstances and is not always Te à Е 
the child's behavior. The teacher may ETE €" әү pon 
by talking with him i ‘ont manner. Togethe 

with him in а patien A А 
Mutual rian Елу: If possible, the teacher should visit the н all 
Concerned can often gain added security and confidence from a friendly 


3nd helpful conference of teacher with the parents. Bulletins are now 


children with serious problems 


proach : 
ДЇЇ seek to ascertain the causal 
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available? which describe the constructive interview with the pupil and 
with the family. 


HuMAN RELATIONSHIPS IN THE CLASSROOM 

Thoughtful concern was given in the preparation of this chapter lest 
it offer the teacher the false suggestion that its contents would be of im- 
mediate, ready-to-use, practical value. There are no tested recipies for 
what to do on a Monday morning at 9:14 when some pupil like John 
erupts in the classroom. The teacher's guidance and control of individu& 
pupils or of groups is primarily a matter of relationships among human 
beings. The parties to the relationship must, moreover, be regarded as 
ever-changing variables. It is hardly wise for one of these variables, the 
teacher, to consider the other, the pupil or pupils, as of so constant ® 
nature as to warrant the application of simple devices that will resolve 
all conflicts and misunderstandings. There are also broader influences !? 
the school as a whole which must be considered in the approach to the 
delinquent. 

As yet, no scientifically valid school practice has been developed which 
controls the undesirable behavior of children in the classroom in the way 
that the sulfa drugs master certain physical diseases. On the contrary: 25 
will be emphasized repeatedly in this volume, every pupil must be con" 
sidered as an individual, different from all others. Likewise, every teac ед 
is unique as a personality. All this means that teachers must now Рё 29 
prepared in the training centers that they become professional worker" 
capable of thoughtful consideration of the pupil as а person; they can ne 
longer be regarded as classroom mechanics who employ certain tricks p 
devices, described perhaps in alluring success stories of other teacher 
and to be used without regard for the particular human relations / 1 
volved. The teacher who іх to deal successfully with disturbed childre? 
must be trained primarily to accept his adult responsibilities and to 
thoughtfully self-dependent in difficult situations, just as physicians ® 
other professional workers are trained to be. i 5 

It becomes evident that the training of the teacher in future MT 
must resemble that of the healthy and competent psychoanalyst in OF 
important feature: the adequate treatment of the teacher's own pers? ie 
ality problems before he is turned loose in the classroom £o deal with P2. 
dences of maladjustment in the tender and responsive personalitie® Al 
children. When the personalities of teachers resonate to the emotion 
disturbances of their pupils, when the adult becomes unnerved ог jitte! 


= ak: ay, Col 

2 Norman Venton, Mental Hygiene in School Practice. Stanford University) e 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1943; The School Case Work Manuals. D 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1943. 
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in response to certain symptoms in the child, it is very unlikely that the 
outcome will prove to be helpful or constructively satisfying to either of 
them. From a practical standpoint, much can be done through psycho- 
therapy, and without prohibitive cost, to lessen thecontagion of unwhole- 
Someness in the classroom from mentally unhealthy teachers and to in- 
Crease teachers’ security and satisfaction in their relationships with 
their pupils. 
Illustrative Cases 
An Emotionally Disturbed Pupil in the Classroom of a Sensitive Teacher. 
The thesis of the preceding paragraphs may be demonstrated by an ac- 
tual classroom situation ftom the writer’s clinical experience. Miss Smith 
Was a young and capable teacher in a small elementary school. In her 
Second-grade class was a boy who had superior intelligence and came 
from an economically privileged home. All but one of the pupils in the 
Classroom were unusually friendly and responsive to young and attrac- 
tive Miss Smith. The only cloud on her horizon was Arthur. His emotions 
Were very readily upset, and in this condition he was defiant, profane, 
abusive, and destructive. When he went into one of his behavior upris- 
ngs, as he often did, especially on Mondays, Miss Smith found herself 
trembling with nervousness and incapable of anything except the des- 
Perate efforts characteristic of teachers at bay. At first she tried the usual 
Palliatives—talks exhortations, threats. Later, as the situation grew 
Worse rather dank better, she punished Arthur in more aggressive ways, 
Tagging him with increasing roughness to the principal's office. She in- 
Yariably spent an unhappy evening after these dramatic episodes. 
later clinical study of the child and his background showed that the 
Parents lived in emotional disharmony. The mother was expressing her 
Од disturbance by rejective behavior toward Arthur, who was the image 
9f his father. The teacher’s personality as expressed in the situation, how- 
ne was even more interesting and revealing. As à child she herself had 
ee with parents who were constantly on the point of separation. She 
“called having been continually worried at an early age and very re- 
SPonsive to any mood changes in either parent, especially her father. 
q 45 her childhood was spent in a home situation where she was inor- 
mately disturbed by perverse emotional behavior m others. It was a 


оек n i he realized, after some hours 
{ E an ; revelation when 5 SE 
È ERAI UM between her panic-like lack of 


intery; Mee 
3 ew, that there was a relationship У 
s ү, H "oq 
"Control at Arthur's behavior and the emotional disturbances of her 
1 child 
{ 100d. N^ UR - акаа 
fir, 15 an interesting commentary on human nature that Miss Smith’s 
АСБ ы аэ Я » that her childhood home had 
| ас оп in the interview was to state Ui 
en e PE ies of her acute concern 
a happy one. She had repressed the memories 


Ow 
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over these parental relationships. Space does not permit an account of 
the detailed treatment of Miss Smith, but it is clear how the work with 
her was directed. She was especially responsive to treatment. After & 
time she gained greater self-control in dealing with Arthur. The panic in- 
duced by his behavior disappeared as she gained insight as to why she 
met emotional disturbances in the classroom with so much greater Te 
sponse than they actually warranted. She also realized how her ow? 
treatment of him resembled the rejective attitudes of his unhappy 
mother. Arthur’s mother accepted help with her own problems. In col- 
laboration with the home, the worker and Miss Smith found better ways 
for dealing with Arthur’s periodic episodes. These became less frequent 
as Arthur found Miss Smith less excited in her responses and more patient 
in her acceptance of him. ] 

In the nice suburban community where this episode occurred, Arthur 5 
behavior was so strikingly different from that of the other second-grade" 
as to equal in comparative seriousness the behavior of the delinquent 
child like John in a poorer district. Actually, many delinquents in t 
classrooms of the nation have disturbed their teachers far less than Ar- 
thur disturbed Miss Smith. 

A Teacher Participates in the Clinical Study of a Delinquent. The teach- 
er’s participation in the study and treatment of a delinquent is illustr ate 
by the case of Walter, a ward of the juvenile court. This thirteen-ye2*- 
old boy had been a concern of the police in his community. In the RES 
he was constantly in trouble; he stole, played truant, hit smaller chi 
dren, and so on. In the classroom, Walter had done what he pleas uS 
when he pleased. His former teacher had antagonized him early in the 
relationship by the stupid tactic of threatening him with commitme? 

a reform school. After that, she had ignored Walter and let him read а 4 
day. Occasionally, because of some especially trying behavior, she 25 
sent him to the principal's office, where he was usually threatene ui 
spanked, in accordance with the way the principal felt. ; 

At the time of the clinieal study by the writer's staff, Walter was 
the classroom of an unusually capable seventh-grade teacher, whom bi 
will call Miss Brown. She was taking a graduate course in mental hy 
giene, in which she used Walter and his problems as the subject of 2 ter 1 
report. The staff of the university guidance center prepared а € inic? 
summary of the case, in which Miss Brown assisted. Walter’s home d 

poorly organized. His parents were ineffective. His mother, especial | | 
seemed unaware of the boy's needs. However, she was co-operative Iw 
study and agreed to permit an audience of graduate students in € n 
tion to observe a series of interviews. As her story unraveled in the d 
of the study, the conflicts in her life became apparent, and so did tb 
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еи s е treatment of үш She iom able, gradually, to gain 
STR rara persona ity problems and their effect upon Walter’s. 
M ather, who worked long hours, was a well-meaning but ineffec- 
in шн who left the care of the children to his wife, the improvement 
е home situation was very gradual. 

^ed the classroom, the changes were more evident. Miss Brown, who un- 
ie dum the purposes of the clinical recommendations, tried conscien- 
Even y to apply them. No miracles occurred, but Walter did improve. 
is n the children commented upon the change in him. Miss Brown used 
oem or devices in his case. The changes in the home attitude per- 
Set him to come to school with less emotional disturbance. In the 
tive pw Miss Brown's patient acceptance of him was gradually effec- 
ne . i e dealt with him objectively, neither threatening nor bribing him, 
a Still finding ways of giving him legitimate opportunities for the right 

rt of attention in the classroom and on the playground. Undoubtedly 
AN Were several reasons for Walter's growth in self-control. Among 

ет were the reduction of tension and discouragement at home, the 
t Hence and tolerance of Miss Brown, and the opportunities he found 
о build up his concept of himself as a conforming and contributing per- 


Ens the school and elsewhere. 
hos case histories of Arthur and Walter, 1 Г е 
a the basic situation of an emotionally disturbed or delinquent child 
Countered in the classroom. The only constructive approach in dealing 
xhich make more wholesome 


a 
vith these children is through adjustments wie” 

© human relationships between teacher and child, between parent and 
the child and other children in the 


ch 

ERU апа sometimes also between l пш 1 
00] or home. Given the desired changes m these human relationships, 

Ne particular classroom devices used selectively in dealing with the in- 


lvidua] delinquent— praise, charts showing the child's progress, oppor- 
1, special manual training, animal 


uni xn 

inr to run errands for the principa u 

meets, and the like—although still of secondary importance, are far 
Ore effective, 


both very much condensed, 


TICS OF THE CLASSROOM 
DELINQUENT 
n Relation- 


SOME GENERAL CHARACTERIS 
APPROACH TO THE 

ance of Wholesome Huma 
ships for Pupil Growth pons 
ы Хсер for the few cases where organic illness may explain children's 
8 о rbances, delinquent. behavior usually develops as p re- 
Nse to the ways in which adults ог sometimes other children have 
®ated him. In other words, it arises from unwholesomeness in the hu- 
an Telationships of the home or school. If anything helpful is to be done 


The Import 


tr 
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for the delinquent, basically it must be done through improving his hu- 
man relationships. This is why the successful therapist, whether psychi- 
atrist, clinical psychologist, psychiatrie social worker, or education? 
counselor, might be thought of as a good parent to the child. Good dos 
not mean doting or overgenerous; as Allen? has pointed out, а good paren 
is one who arranges for or permits the child to grow. À teacher in the 
classroom may permit a child to grow, that is, to gain in self-esteem an 
self-direction, by the attitude he takes toward the child. r 
Inasmuch as the teacher has other children to deal with simultaneous” 
ly and also has the child for only a small part of the week, the handicap 
in the way of successful classroom treatment are obvious. Teachers ри 
children's boarding schools have convincing proofs of how the {айе 
of immature parents handicaps their work. The child who has been К. 
ject to emotional disturbances in class will be much better adjusted E 
school just before a vacation than when he returns from a home W ie 
there is an atmosphere of emotional disturbance. Teachers in the pub d 
schools have made similar observations. Disturbances among оша 
from homes where there is emotional discord seem to be more numero 
on Monday morning than later in the week. These observations of сї 
dren's behavior before and after а vacation illustrate forcibly the the e 
here presented—that unwholesome human relationships are respons! 
for many serious problems in children. 2 
Experience has also confirmed the thesis that wholesome human c 
tionships, and only wholesome human relationships, can effectively P Ё 
tralize these symptoms and foster а constructive development of t d 
child's personality. Of course, the factor of maturation, together with r H 
fact that children outgrow some of their tendencies toward misbehav!0”” 
must also be recognized here, For the teacher who has the child in pe 
classroom, this may offer a note of consolation—but he can scarce 
stand by and wait that long! Moreover, the direction that maturation 
takes in personality development is certainly dependent upon the КЇР 
of human relationships which influence the growth process as We 2 
upon neurophysiological changes. 


Classroom and School Atmosphere 
ate 
In any efforts toward the prevention and control of social maladju* _ 
ment in children, the total emotional climate of the school is very imp 
tant. This is determined by the maturity and wisdom of the adminis? 
tors and teachers in their dealings with children. Wise leadership is €5? 


& 
3 Frederick H. Allen, Psychotherapy with Children. New York: W. W. Norto? 
Co., 1942. 
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tial to high morale in the school. We may use an institutional situation 
as a vivid example to emphasize this point of view. \ 

A few years ago in one of the middle western states, a man who had 
had a long career as a reformatory worker, but who was untrained for 
Work with children, was appointed head of a correctional institution for 
Very difficult boys. There had been riotous incidents and numerous escapes 
In the previous administration. The new superintendent was chosen in 
the belief that this very difficult institutional group needed a strong dis- 
“iplinarian. He chose as his immediate assistants strict disciplinarians 
like himself , who were suspicious and closely watchful of the inmates and 
anxious about escapes almost to the point of neurosis. 

Д То subdue the inmates, these officials established strict repressive dis- 
Cipline, Some of them laid stress upon the effectiveness of the measures 
they were taking to prevent escape and voiced many threats of punish- 
ment for escape in the hearing of the boys. Bloodhounds were added to 
the staff. As these administrators walked about the grounds, they showed 
No playfulness or good nature toward the boys because that would break 

wn discipline! The new spirit of the institution is illustrated by the 
Case of a cheerful colored boy who was enjoying his work as a waiter in 

е officers’ dining room. He was trying his best to be useful. Unfortun- 
ately, he added опе day a picturesque but inoffensive touch of zoot suit 

9 his trousers; in the hearing of others near by, the superintendent 
harshly reprimanded him and officiously ordered him from the room. He 


eft, hurt E | | 
What see en strictly disciplined institution? Despite the of- 
“lal threats and bluster, numerous inmates attempted, some successful- 
У, бо escape. Fighting and bullying increased. Impudence toward officers 
and destruction of state property took place both covertly and openly. 
| ach week saw the posting of a long list of offenders against the rules B 

a institution, The emotional climate of the place was unpleasant an 
"healthy for all, inmates and person 
he point of view that strict discip 


i " 
ee well-intentioned harshness acco 
i, 16 sort or other may be noted in many © 


" ў + aS 
no. at the present time. А sour; distressing & 


tmosphere is usually pro- 
e 

Я by these measures. when the situation in the correctional 
dministration was radically changed. 
ed to his former position in the 
ssional educator, who was 
was appointed to replace 


in üately for the inmates, 
‘tution became unbearable, the a 
tefo, Superintendent resigned and return 
"matory. An unusually sympathetic 
? à competent institutional administrator, 


rofe 
alg p 
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him. The new superintendent was free to select subordinate personnel 
who were in sympathy with his policy of individual treatment combine 
with a sensible plan for custodial care. s 
A number of administrative devices were employed. The personnel m 
conference discussed the needs of the inmates and the relationships ре" 
tween institutional morale and a reasonable concern for these needs: 
When a boy was reprimanded, his offense was explained to him in а P?" 
tient manner, and he was given an opportunity to present his side of the 
case. An effort was thus made to introduce individual treatment in СОЛ 
nection with the actions of the adjustment board that dealt with the 0” 
fenses of inmates in the institution. Programs of education, vocation? 
training, recreation, religious services, and other constructive measures 
were developed. In dealing with the boys, all members of the staff use 
the techniques of friendly counseling. An inmate council was established» 
comprising representatives of the dormitories and shops, so that the pe 
necessary frustrations of institutional life could be noted and alleviate®’ 
those which could not be removed were explained to the youths 0n ihe 
council, who, in turn, passed the word along to their constituents. x 
were other ways in which the boys could make suggestions, work 10. 
gether, and help the staff and each other. The personnel were instructe 
in adolescent psychology. The psychologist established a number ч 
classes which might perhaps be dignified by the term group therapy) 
wherein the inmates were permitted to release their feelings of resentmen 
or anxiety, without fear of ridicule, reprimand, or punishment. П ux 
unnecessary and obnoxious regulations contrived by the previous n 
ministration were discontinued. In brief, the members of the staff we 
directed toward more constructive attitudes; they were helped to accep 
the inmates. In time, the boys thawed out and became more reasonable: 
friendly, and co-operative. The whole atmosphere of the place chang? 
strikingly. 3 
_The improvement in this institution was such as to restore any waning 
faith in youth. The snarling, impudent adolescents gradually bec? A 
more friendly and more willing to co-operate in their own treatme? ' 
Their anxiety and fear of harsh reprimand were allayed. Even on We 
projects there was a notable increase in effort; on occasion, youthful HC 
thusiasm was observed as the boys tore into some of the jobs to whe 
they were assigned. It was soon noted that there were fewer fights ve 
less meanness and bullying among the boys. The weekly list of ды 
quencies (violations of rules, plans and attempts to escape, and other d 
stitutional offenses) grew shorter. Statistics giving this objective eV! en 
of changed behavior were encouraging. Going around the grounds, g 
felt a marked improvement everywhere in the human relations ай? 
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the inmates and the staff. The emotional climate had become more 
wholesome, and the institution an infinitely better place for youth. The 
institution itself was no longer aggravating the delinquent tendencies of 
the boys in its charge. 

The above example, changed somewhat as to identifying data, has 
been selected from a file of actual records in the correctional field. Its 
analogue could be cited many times over in the public schools. To help 
children make a fundamentally good adjustment, we need not only class- 
Tooms which are mentally hygienic but also schools where the pervad- 
ing atmosphere is wholesome. Those who administer our schools—the 
Principals, supervisors, and superintendents—must accept children and 
teachers, for better or for worse; they should have no need within them- 
Selves to blame or hurt others when incidents of misbehavior occur. 

While teachers may help individual children with their problems and 
enable them to achieve greater insight and self-control, the value of their 
Contribution is greatly lessened if there is a suspicious, punishing princi- 
Pal on the prowl in the building and around the grounds. We should all 
Strive to free the schools from the horrible regimentation of administra- 
tors who, though conscientious, are handicapped in their whole approach 
to children and teachers by their compulsion to dominate and to insist 
“Pon school regulations and standards which are contrary to good mental 
\Уріепе, By removing the crass authoritarian methods of domineering 


School administrators and achieving, instead of fear and suspicion, an 
d will in the school, we will add 


the Security and self-respect of both children and teachers. If we can 
LN we will eliminate one source 0 
001 systems, Then it will be possible fo 
the; Securely toward the more wholesome pers 
eir pupils, 
The Objective Attitude 
Having indicated the influences underlying children’s problems, we 
he teacher and what can 


ll from this poi ict our discussion to t 
s point restrict 0 that should be brought to the 


Опе in the classroom. The first concept е ee 
ention of teachers is the objective attitude. When one 1$ objective, he 
S View the behavior of another for what it is and not be confused or dis- 
а ted by his own feelings. Miss Smith's own resonance to the emotion- 
he disturbances of her parents and her pupils, whom she liked, prevented 
3 T from handling Arthur calmly and effectively. She lacked objectivity 
Бе titude, Miss Brown, on the contrary, was more helpful to Walter 
hee her approach was more objective. 
in 4, оц) it is rarely possible to remain fully À 
direction by gaining а helpful insigbt into one 


ully objective, one can grow 
s own emotional 
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history and through successful experience in teaching. These two majo" 
avenues of development are closely associated. The teacher who fee's 
himself to be incompetent may convey his insecurity to the pupils. The 
teacher who recognizes his own capability from the methodological stand- 
point may yet fail in his approach to the delinquent because of preju ы 
cial feelings toward such individuals, or toward symptoms like stealing, 
truancy, and lying. The more calm and objective a teacher can remain 
the greater is his capacity for helpfulness to pupils. Adults must be 0? 
guard against emotions that belong really to their own past experiences 
and have no relevance to their work with children. Such feelings 0 the 
part of a teacher may influence not only his reactions to children, bu 

also his interpretation of their needs and his planning for their welfare 


The Avoidance of Self-Reference 

Another aspect of the objective attitude is the avoidance of resent- 
ment or self-reference in regard to what the delinquent may do in the 
classroom or elsewhere. The activities of a child with problems are only 
the expression of his troubled feelings. The teacher is essentially 2 by- 
stander so far as they are concerned. Whatever it is that wells up in the 
pupils is responsible for their undesirable behavior. If the teacher rese? ‘ 
this behavior, becomes angry or self-righteous, and thereby becomes Re 
volved in it, then the child's activities will be directed toward him. ^ 
most universally, the delinquent has previously tried his repertoire re 
misbehaviors on his parents or on others in his home, school, or instit? 
tional situation. The teacher who feels resentful, hurt, or unhappy, | 
к to himself behavior which, in its origin, had nothing to do uv. 

im. 

If the teacher can distinguish between the child and the behavior d 
has the key to his own salvation in the situation. The behavior is Mi 
to be sure; but the delinquent is, after all, just a child who has grown e 1 
undesirable ways of behavior. But for certain social and psychologiC?. 
conditions in his life—usually in his parents’ treatment of him—he mig? 
be опе of the good children in the classroom. What he does is his own ^^ 
of expressing the trouble in his life. The teacher who resents this рел 
vior, who thinks the delinquent is impudent or unappreciative, is ue 
ing to a misrepresentation of the whole situation. 


Understanding Pupil Attitudes and Behavior 
Teachers need to understand the significance of the symptoms 
problems which pupils present. It is especially desirable for them t 
aware of what the symptoms may mean with reference to the child's © 
personality. They need also to know how serious the symptoms are W 


and 
o be 
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compared with those of average groups of unselected children. The in- 
terpretation which the teacher places upon the problems presented by a 
Pupil has, naturally, an intimate relation to his subsequent attitudes and 
behavior toward the child. Hence, he needs to be able to evaluate the 
meaning of a child's problems and their degree of seriousness. 


Symptoms Considered To Be a Form of Adjustment 

The mental hygienist looks upon children's attitudes and behavior 
primarily as modes of adjustment to life situations (see chap. i). The 
pleasant and co-operative behavior of one child represents a type of ad- 
justment to the classroom situation which is usually based upon similar 
Ways of reacting at home. Hostile and rebellious behavior is likewise а 
form of adjustment to the schoolroom. The teacher may better under- 
Stand both types of response if he reads the autobiographies of the chil- 
dren. For teachers in the modern school, interest in the problems pre- 
sented by children is no longer centered merely in their possible effects 
on classroom decorum. The teacher is interested in the study of the child's 
Personality development and attempts to understand why he is well or 


ill adjusted, 

Frankwood Williams, a very wis 
this attitude as follow: 

The physician of today who tells a patient he is suffering from "inflammation 
of the bowels" is put down as an ignoramus—for the term means nothing or 
anything from appendicitis to cancer of the stomach. What the term inflamma- 
tion of the bowels” is to medicine, are certain terms to education—stupid, 
Moody, indifferent, disinterested, inattentive, lazy, vicious, mean, огпегу, 
nervous, irritable "hateful, unruly, insubordinate, incorrigible, troublesome, 
Sulky, excitable restless, untruthful, dishonest, ete., ete. Although the result 
May be disconcerting to the school, all these represent attempts in adjustment 
Just as much as the placidity and docility of others. These things are analyzable 
Pd have definite causes, although the causes may not be at all what they seem at 

Tst,4 


e student of human nature, describes 


ehavior of children who seemed unre- 


SPonsive to the program of the school or prone to depart in unfortunate 
ауз from what teachers consider ethical standards has been found to 
confirm this generalization. For example, in some cases of children who 
lieg about having done lessons or cheated in tests, the evidence showed 
Clearly that these unfortunate symptoms were forms of adjustment, 
albeit crude and immature, to fear of the punishment promised them by 
i “Ir parents if their report cards were poor. Such children EA a an 
nse emotional conflict resulting from their desire to succeed and their 


In many careful studies the b 


“Frankwood E, Williams, Adolescence, р. 99- New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 
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incapacity to do so. Cheating may result when the child has to fight to 
maintain his self-esteem. 

Upon removal of this pressure to compete with their brighter class- 
mates, such children become sincere, kindly, and willing. However, theY 
may still be motivated toward cheating and other misbehavior by the 
desire to please their parents or, conversely, by the fear of displeasing 
them. One child may be impelled to cheat by his need to impress his 
classmates; another may feel it imperative to get а good grade by fair 
means or foul in order to justify his vocational ambitions and plans. It 
is then apparent that the motive which leads some children to cheat 18 
not unlike that which leads others to do their lessons conscientiously ап! 
in compliance with school regulations. These two types of children are 
not so dissimilar as they might seem; both have this basic motivation: to 
achieve their own ambitions and gain the recognition and approval o 
their parents, teachers, and classmates. 

Even the guidance specialist may find it difficult to understand causa" 
tion in cases of juvenile delinquency. They require intensive study, рге: 
erably by the staff of a child-guidance clinic. About three out of four set!” 
ous cases of long standing have proved responsive to the arduous efforts 
of competent guidance specialists.» Reports by other workers, notably 
the Gluecks, have not shown so high a proportion of success, especi y 
where the work of the clinies was largely confined to diagnosis. 

The less serious problems of maladjustment, more recent in develop” 
ment, are ordinarily easier to solve. It is extremely important that 
teachers note these less serious evidences of maladjustment when the 
first appear. At this stage sympathetic study of underlying causes а0 
timely guidance on the part of the teacher and the guidance specialis 
may anticipate and prevent the development of those more serious а 


perplexing problems which lead children to violate social standards ап 
bring them athwart the law. 


The Meaning of a Symptom Is Relative to Its Social Setting 


A child's behavior may be considered ordinary and normal, or ui 
be classed as a problem, on the basis not merely of its own nature pu 
also on {е сопсерїз ог Standards of child behavior held by the adults r 
his environment. The definition of a behavior problem is, for ехатр'® 


s Norman Fenton, State Child Guidance S 
A publication of the California Bureau of J t 
fornia: State Printing Office, 1938; William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, fee 
ment and What Happened Afterward. Boston: Judge Baker Guidance Center, 1939; 


Porter R. Lee and Marion E. Kenworthy, Mental Hygiene and Social Work. № 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1929. 


ervices in California Commune i 
uvenile Research. Sacramento; 
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relative to the particular neighborhood, the particular classroom and 
teacher, and the particular home and parent. This factor of relativity 
must be appreciated, for there are no universal standards of conduct. 
Thus, to steal from freight cars in a nice suburban town is to commit a 
Serious offense against private property; but to do so in certain delin- 
quency areas is merely to conform to local mores. Not to do so might in- 
deed be considered undutiful behavior toward the parent waiting ex- 
pectantly at home for the swag! 

In the school, also, concepts of acceptable behavior vary. As one goes 
down the corridor past a number of classrooms, he usually observes а 
variety of relationships between teachers and children and rarely a 
Standardized form of discipline. The prospective teacher is better able to 
formulate standards of discipline if he is aware of this factor of relativi- 
ty and conceives the standards of classroom conduct as flexible, not 
absolute. 

The attitudes of teachers toward their pupils are dependent upon their 
Personal adjustment, their security in teaching, their love of the work, 
their fondness for children, their courage and self-assurance, their edu- 
cation in the understanding of children, and their previous experiences in 
teaching. The atmosphere of the classroom will be determined finally by 
these and perhaps other such factors. Standards of acceptable behavior 
will vary from classroom to classroom because of the psychological dif- 
ferences among the teachers and the variety of ways in which they relate 
themselves to children. Each teacher will be most effective when he has 
defined for himself, in terms of his own personality, the general type of 
relationship he needs to have with his pupils. : 

In the home and in the community the concept of what constitutes 
misbehavior is likewise a variable one. One should not go to neighbor- 

Oods, or classrooms, or homes with absolute standards of right and 
Wrong, decorum or indecorum, in mind. This principle is illustrated by 
the errors which some social workers and Americanization teachers have 
Committed in the past in dealing with children in the families of immi- 
Brants. Some of these workers have shown such excessive concern for 
their own American ethics and cultural standards as to be unable or un- 
Willing to consider foreigners in relation to their differing culture pat- 
terns. A notable example of the acceptance of such differences has been 

€ work of Jane Addams at Hull House. Instead of placing the total 
°шрһавїв upon American culture, she gave а place also to the folk dances, 
Music, arts, and crafts of the foreign-born who came to her settlement 

Ouse. In the same way, the guidance-minded teacher tries to under- 
Stand individual children in the light of standards of conduct that are 
*elative to their personalities and backgrounds. 
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SuMMARY 

"There can be no simple prescriptions or specific methods for dealing in 

the classroom or elsewhere in the school with delinquents and other 
pupils with problems. A teacher must approach these disturbed individ- 
uals with a clear recognition of the two basic factors in the situation: 
their personalities and his own. If the interpersonal relationships be- 
-tween teacher and pupil are satisfactory, almost any method, new ОГ 
old, will seem to work when the pupil is violating classroom decorum; 
whereas, if there is a disharmony of feeling between teacher and pupil— 
a dislike, suspicion, or hatred—no specific devices or particular methods 
seem to be satisfactory. 

The reader would naturally recognize that any teacher in any class 
room, whether there are delinquents there or not, needs to know about 
modern school practice. For example, to be able to help children under- 
stand social life and get along with others, to capitalize upon each indi- 
vidual’s good qualities and talents, and to know how to use praise whe! 
ever it is helpful, rather than to discourage pupils by carping criticism 
—these are some of the accepted principles and practices of education- 
The discussion in this chapter has assumed that the teacher has been 
trained to apply them. 

In order to utilize these fine new methods effectively and to provide 2 
wholesome learning situation in the classroom, teachers must have th? 
self-reliance that comes from insight into their own personal development 
and their resultant basic attitudes toward others. They must learn how 
their own personalities can influence their relationships with their pupil? 
If the teacher has an emotional concern over certain kinds of symptoms» 


control in his classroom, 
Second, in dealing with disturbed pupils, teachers must have help 11012 
guidance specialists, or at least access to sources of personal data that 
they can use to understand the individual child. When the school syste 
lacks these clinical resources, the teacher himself can be helped to stu 
the individual pupil according to the principles of child guidance. othe 
things being equal, the more the teacher knows about the child and n 
background, the better he will be able to help him toward a satisfactO™™ 
justment. 
Ы" may become evident to teachers as they study themselves and thos? 
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children whom we characterize as delinquent, that the classroom is like 
a theater in which the pupils, the youthful players, re-enact the circum- 
Stances of their lives. The symptoms and problems they display in the 
classroom may be regarded as the dramatization of the troubles in their 
lives. Whether the teacher is to join the cast as a problem person himself 
is a function of his own adjustment. No pedagogical schemes or devices 
Yet discovered can prevent him from playing a detrimental role if he him- 
self is full of conflict and unhappiness. On the other hand, no unfavor- 
able school conditions can completely prevent him from exerting a bene- 
ficial influence if he is well and happy and guidance-minded. 
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jor 
Although the teacher sometimes has to deal with delinquent Беһау!0 
in the classroom, his far more important responsibility is to promote ` 
social development of all his pupils. One of the most effective er 
achieving this positive goal is through guidance of everyday group 6х Peli 
ences. The teacher will accomplish more if, instead of devoting him ia 
to ferreting out potential delinquents in his class and planning а mnt 
program for them, he makes all the experiences of the school contr! als- 
to the attainment of exhilarating, inviting, well-defined personal go 


vidual pupil concerns not only himself and the pupil; it may affect t ci- 


+ + . 5° 

group is against him. When a teacher publicly ridicules a child or апо a 
cent, embarrasses him, or compares him unfavorably with other childr 1 
the pupil's status in the group is affected. When the teacher expect? 
worst of a child and continually confronts him with tasks that аге ro" 
difficult, the pupil's Standing in the group is lowered. If the teacher P 
os is 
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vides no opportunities for handwork, for athletics, for creative work, and 
for other forms of self-expression, he is depriving the nonacademic child 
of a chance to win outstanding success in at least one corner of his life. 
If the child or adolescent finds in the classroom no opportunities for 
forming friendships, for engaging in legitimate adventure, for rendering 
Service, he may turn to delinquency to satisfy these natural needs. Thus, 
the school program itself may foster criminal tendencies. 

Progress in the opposite direction can come from the use of guided 
group experience to build self-esteem, a sense of "belonging," and a 
feeling of worth. In many individual cases these positive qualities make 
delinquent behavior unnecessary. In other words, effective work with 
groups contributes to a kind of development that precludes delinquent 


behavior by eliminating the need for it. 


KiNDs OF Group EXPERIENCE 


Every class, school club, and community group is a potential workshop 
for the building of socially acceptable behavior—behavior that is best 
for the individual and for society. A class in American history, a dramatic 
club, a committee preparing the school lunch—each offers the pupil 
opportunities to share, according to his ability, in the group undertaking. 

Group Experiences in the Classroom and Club 


Classwork at its best has always contributed to pupils’ growth through 
teachers have increasingly used the 


Eroup experience. In recent years 
Methods of group discussion, pupil-teacher planning, and motivation of 
Individual pupils through the stimulation inherent in group activities. 
n many classrooms teachers are serving as democratic leaders of their 
Broups, 
The informal group has several advantages over the class group in the 
Majority of schools today. Since membership is on a voluntary basis, 
individuals who need the experience can be advised to join the kind of 
&roup that will meet their needs. Then, too, each informal group can plan 
а wider variety of activities than is possible in regular classes. 
Group Work 
Classroom and out-of-school groups may be used still more effectively 
4S instruments for promoting individual development and the improve- 
ment of school and community. This process of dynamic group inter- 
action is generally known as group work. Its underlying dynamics are as 
Yet not adequately understood and applied by many teachers.” 
> 


Psychology,’ 
1947), 3-15. 


? Fri , he Nati soci- 
au, Pt Вей, “Discipline and Group Journal of the National Associ 
of Deans of Women, ХІ (October, 
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'The group-work process is a method that can be used in informal x 
rooms, clubs, special interest groups, dormitory units, discussion m PA 
and social events. Effective group work takes place when the lea le ien 
derstands the motivations of the members’ behavior, as well as their 
tionships and interaction. It has these essential features: 


A e 
1. Like classroom procedure at its best, it provides activities suited to tro 
abilities and in line with the interests of every member. Group projec d 
which there is a division of labor provide for individual differences. The un 
ects should be sufficiently difficult to be challenging, but easy enough ton Bn 
members to achieve successfully. The group supplies an environment ric ‘ae 
creative activities for the individual and in opportunities for co-oper& to 
social interaction. Co-operation replaces competition, Whatever happens 
one member in the group may color the emotional responses of the cd ‘a 
- It provides experiences in working together for the welfare of all an! 
sharing responsibility; it gives experience in social living. This 
3. It affords occasions for all members to suggest and accept group goals. 56 
can be done in leader-member planning periods. Thus members proP 
plan, carry out, and evaluate their own program. sth one 
4. Members are given opportunity to use initiative, to exchange ideas with 5 
another, to make choices, to accept responsibility for the onre oer Да 
their decisions. Each member participates actively and spontaneously 
each meeting. d to 
. There are opportunities for each member to win а place in the group ап din£ 
gain the status he desires. Each contributes to the group thinking accor 
to his ability, Hi the 
- Interest in the group gradually expands into a sense of responsibility to ter- 
group and an active concern for other groups, as in an interschool or 1» 


^ r 
community council, and finally extends to still larger national and W0 
affairs. 


- Records of individual and group progress are kept. 


<] 


Group Therapy 
Group therapy is another ki 
that of individual psychothera; 


Jike 


nd of group experience.? * 5 ê Its eim us 
Dy, is to “correct personality defects W 


© t 
? Pearl L. Axelrod, Myrna 8. Cameron, and Joseph C. Solomon, “An Experi, 
in Group Therapy with Shy Adolescent Girls,” American Journal of Orthopsych? 
XIV (October, 1944), 616-27. P^ 
4 Fritz Redl (Chairman), “Levels and Applications of Group Therapy" (Ro 
Table), American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIV (October, 1944), 578-602. icon 
5Lawson С. Lowrey (Chairman), “Group Therapy" (Round Table), Ame 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIII (October, 1943), 648-90. Activit 
5Harry Manuel Shulman, "Delinqueney Treatment in the Controlled 
Group," American Sociological Review, X (June, 1945), 405-14. 
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produce pathological and diffuse behavior." One of the chief ways of 
doing this is by strengthening the ego. As the individual's self-esteem 
develops, he is able to get along better with people and his need to be 
aggressive is reduced. 

А Strictly speaking, group therapy is for certain persons who are emo- 
tionally ill. It creates a highly friendly, permissive atmosphere in which 
the individual feels free to be himself and is better able to understand 
himself and relate himself to others. The group is small and carefully 
Selected to provide a proper balance of active and passive personalities 
Which have a therapeutic influence on one another. The individual gains 
support from the members of the group and releases his own tensions and 
anxieties. 

Group counseling is perhaps the better terminology for the discussion- 
type of group that has therapeutic aims. This method was employed with 
groups of men being punished for minor offenses at a military base,* and 
might be used successfully with juvenile delinquents. The following are 


Its main features: 
1. The leader gives the group an understan ith hi 
to have the group think through some problems with bam К 
2. He introduces a topic and encourages free discussion. In the situation cited, 


the first discussion was stimulated by а story of a high-school boy who met 
disappointment in his efforts to “make the team." The group members de- 
scribed how a person might react to such a failure. Thus they brought to 
light many methods of responding to frustration. The next session opened 
with the direct question, “How do you feel about being on report?” This 
question brought out all kinds of rationalizations, hostility, and self-blame. 

These statements were listed on the board beside the earlier lit. — ҮР 
8 Having seen for themselves that their responses to their own present. situation 

are "emotion charged," the members are more ready to regard themselves dis- 

passionately and to go on to discuss other specific questions and misconcep- 
tions, 

Any diseussion that releases tension, clarifies feelings and relation- 
Ships, and helps the individual to meet conerete situations more ade- 
quately should be useful in preventing delinquent behavior. 

Differences in Groups 
in groups. Some are already well 
to take responsibility for planning 
Other groups seem to have no out- 


ding of the purpose of the meetings: 


. The leader recognizes differences 
Integrated; their members are ready 
and carrying out a definite program. 


Ra 
gression. VII. Through Group Therapy,” 


TR. S. Slavson, “The T t of Ag 
Slavson, ‘The Treatmen ОГО; 1943), 427. 


of а Group Method Used To Decrease Re- 
hed paper). 


merican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
"ds Alvin Zander, “Brief Description 
idivism on а Military Base" (unpublis 
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Standing interests; they require the leader's help in finding a suitable 
activity. Still others consist of persons who have had no previous experi- 
ence in democratic activity; they need a great deal of help in learning ta 
plan and to take responsibility. Unless the leader can assess his group Е 
level of experience, he may give the members too much responsibility 07 
expect too high a degree of skill in democratic procedure. 


Dangers from Poorly Organized and Sponsored Groups 


Group experience does not inevitably bring good results. This fact 
must be faced. Groups that are poorly organized and sponsored тау 
cause undesirable changes in some individuals, For example, a teen-a£? 
canteen set up by a commercial company became a “йеп of iniquity - ^ 
detrimental influence on many teen-age boys and girls. Dancing degener 
ated into petting and overstimulation of sexual desires; boys brought 
alcoholic beverages to add to the soft drinks that the canteen sold. pe 
constructive guidance of a really good leader was entirely lacking. TP? 
adult in charge created a laissez-faire atmosphere; he took no active pa” 
in helping the young people develop worthy goals and learn how to atta? 
them by working together, Any group activity may do harm if the leader 
does not use sound and appropriate group-work methods and if he 90% 
not see clearly the possible values of the activity to the individual meme 
bers, to the group, and to the school and community. 


RELATION oF Group Worx то COUNSELING 


n Au isis? 

e. e lous that group work is closely related to counseling. This Js t 

х= ice ip с Works two ways. The group situation shows up po 
5 Who need counseling. The counseling situation reveals the need 


certain kinds of group experi : 
s periences. Unless the group leader an 

counselor work together closely, each may fail er dl reasonabl plap 
for treatment falls by the waysi ў y in the 


s de because it i riate ! 
group to which the individual returns, D 


Moreover, the behavior of an individual cannot be understood witho 
a knowledge of the groups in which he is involved Whenever emotion? 
disturbances occur in a group, previously well-adjusted children P^ r 
suddenly exhibit problem behavior. What seems to E e abnormal behavio" 
in an individual may appear quite norma] їп абва tis group afili?” 
tions and experiences. A relatively unaggressive jo may get into m 
chief because of the “lure of ‘tough guy’ prestige te d to him by b 


; К oe 
more aggressive but less audacious friends.” Behavior that seems yon 
countable as viewed in the light of the individual case history таў th 
be easily understood. 
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The importance of a combination of group work and counseling is well 
illustrated in the case of Bill:? At thirteen years of age, Bill had been ar- 
Tested about six times for stealing and gambling. At fourteen, he was the 
No. 1 “problem” in his school—a chronic truant and a disturbance in the 
classroom. Weekly visits to the Bureau of Child Guidance did not bring 
about any observed improvement in his behavior. For several summers 
at camp he was reported as ‘“‘unco-operative, greedy, provocative, noisy, 
destructive, and unpopular with counselors and fellow campers.” 

But during the last summer and winter a combination of counseling 
and group work has brought about a change in the boy’s behavior pat- 
tern. The new camp counselor recognized that Bill’s aggressiveness, im- 
Agination, and initiative could be redirected in constructive ways—ama- 
teur contests, stunt nights, swimming and track meets, and dramatics. 
These opportunities enabled Bill to win the recognition he craved. The 
Counselor also put the boy in charge of assembling and painting some 
Adirondack chairs. Bill did a fine job and was proud of it. After camp 
Closed, the counselor maintained his relation to the boy as a “big 
brother, Together they developed new interests. Although Bill's school 
marks did not improve, he was graduated from the eighth grade and 
entered a vocational high school. Here he was fortunate in having an 
Understanding teacher-counselor who helped him choose the course in 
plumbing, Now that Bill has a vocational objective, school has become 
Meaningful and he is making real progress. One other influence was oper- 
ating at the same time: the pastor of his church, like the camp counselor, 
detected admirable qualities in the boy and found ways of utilizing them 
în the group activities of the church. Thus, in another area of his life he 

аѕ found recognition and satisfaction. Apparently Bill has been de- 
flected from a delinquent career. The process was essentially one of dis- 
Covering his good qualities, providing constructive outlets for them, and 
Blving him the recognition and support of friends who cared for him as a 
person, 
AIMS AND OUTCOMES OF GUIDED GROUP ешын i 

Group work has two principal aims: to meet the needs of the individual 

Members and to realize the goals of the group n & democratic society. 
hese two aims are interrelated. Through working together toward some 
Satisfying group achievement, individuals grow in understanding of 


others andi 
in self-esteem. " 
Ore specifically, guided experience in groups should help children and 
“dolescents: 


Ы єй in Delinquency," School and 
So „Russell J, Fornwalt, “Problem Boy: A Case Study in H 


“ely, LXIV (November 23, 1946), 356-58. 
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1. Build self-esteem, a sense of worth, and a feeling of “belonging.” 

2. Satisfy their needs for fun, adventure, affection, and success in some NC 
of their lives. The individual wants affection; in the group he learns the kin 
of behavior that wins friends. He wants success and is eager to be shown 
ways of obtaining it. 

3. Redirect aggressive impulses in ways that are socially acceptable in & D» 
society. In order to be accepted by the group, the individual with delinquen 
tendencies learns to modify his hostile drives. He is disciplined by the grouP- 
If the group contains a fair balance of aggressive and of withdrawing P^" 
sonalities, the tnembers tend to stimulate or to restrain one another. у 

4. Use their abilities ereatively and effectively and discover and develop ney 
interests. 


5. Learn to understand other people, get on well with them, and treat them 
courteously and fairly. ` A 
6. Acquire techniques of living together. The group offers its members oppo Jj 
tunities to experiment, and to practice taking turns, co-operating, handling 
competition, acting in the light of common values, and playing their approp" 
ate masculine or feminine roles. 

. Gain satisfaction from working for common goals; as they experience ш 
pleasure of conducting and successfully completing group projects, they a e 
to set more concrete group aims. Through their activities, they improve "d 
School and community in various ways. It is especially important that * 
members of a group experience real satisfaction in taking their sha"? 
responsibility and working with others for the welfare of all. Only thus 0“ 
each person learn to use his individual capacities for social ends. 


ill 
If teachers and other group leaders have these aims in mind, they s 
be more likely to make their groups instruments of personal developme 


and community betterment. The relation of these aims to the preve? j 
of delinquency is obvious. 


Tur LEADER AND His Коры 


> А 5 of 
„етае is concerned with and guides the interaction of membe™ р 
his group. If this interaction is favorable and promotes personal develo 
ment, it is because of: 


б ; # pe 
1. The kind of person he is. He is sensitive to individual and group needs; 


knows the individuals in the group and what each can contribute; he i$ u^ 
tous of the welfare of less competent members; he respects and accepts БЭ 

of them and takes а constructive attitude toward all; he has во per? 
need to dominate. E" 
2. The way he behaves in the group. He is а member of the group, not 2 088; 
shares in the work; he listens and learns, Y 
He serves as a consultant and resource, always ready to draw on е. ille 
perience and training to meet the needs of the group, to demonstrate — 

and to help members look ahead and plan. He raises questions for cons 
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tion, describes what other groups have done, refers committees to records 
of activities kept by other committees, anticipates difficulties, and helps the 
group plan to meet specific problems successfully. To improve the planning 
of the next event, he may suggest that each committee make a written evalu- 
sion of their current work. 
` He is alert to give members just enough help to prevent failure. He mini- 
mizes the occasions for correction, criticism, blame, and dissatisfaction. If he 
does not possess some special knowledge or skill for which the need arises, he 
assists the group in getting expert help. If failure occurs, he helps the group 
or the individual to interpret it wisely and to learn not to fail that way again. 
He takes a constructive and positive attitude toward people. In various 
ways he helps cach member to grow and to realize his personal goals. Instead 
of telling the members to do this or to do that, he offers them opportunities 
for choice and decision-making. He encourages individuals to take responsi- 
bility. Whenever possible, he plays up constructive and co-operative effort, 
giving approval to committees or the group as a whole more frequently than 
to individuals. He sees that good work is recognized. 


He is enthusiastic about the group enterprise. ! ; Я É 
He has a sense of personal growth through his experience in working with 


the group. 

3. The kind of group atmosphere or environment he creates. He selects members 
who will have a beneficial influence on one another; he gives members just 
enough help on a project so that they can complete it Pues a kaye 
the satisfaction that comes from a worth-while achievement; пе clari He 
ideals and standards through discussion and by giving the members ex- 
perience with different kinds of activities. By his own example E ins 
ateness and friendliness he develops a similar attitude in the members towar 


imarily d with the per- 
hi 1 т. Although primarily concerne t 
Кы ЫМ he does not undervalue the importance 


Son: 7 individuals, t ad 
of AO Hesse а that this success contributes indirectly to the 
growth ch individual. : ; i 
4. The int uei he has had. In addition to being well s by e 
and flexible in adapting his procedures to the needs of the d. | Ta 
Successful leader is one who has had professional aca inc! ^x Mind а 
in Eroup work under supervision. is m da todos онар 
their group-work responsibilities need practice and a SUEDE 
methods. One of the best ways of giving g ue E which schools and 
through а co-operative community training course In v 


Sroup-work agencies participate. x 
Gladys Williams, Program Consultant, Cleveland bi Бош кш 
һаз described two experiences that illustrate the favors, gi md 
"Operation between the schools and the youth-serving pA 2M ae 
E St deals with the joint sessions of teachers and deo i Me р 
Чез, Which took place at the Annual State Teachers’ Co 
i kers planned sessions together. 


innesota, The teachers and group wor 
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In the first year, 1940, the audience far exceeded expectations, and the 
attendance has continued to be large. The subjects for discussion in the 
years 1940—43 were: “Leadership in a Group-Work Setting," “Ноу Сап 
We Deepen апа Widen Democratic Experience through the Group? 
“How Can We Provide Opportunities for Young People To Participate 
in the War Effort So That They Will Feel Essential and Learn To Work 
with Adults in Lessening Prejudice?" One feature, a panel of adults and 
students on intercultural education in the schools, was part of а proJec 
initiated by the high-school members of an agency club. These programs 
were successful because both the school people and the group workers felt 
genuine interest in them and need for them; the leaders were keenly inter- 
ested in the total school-community program for young people; the Cot- 
lege of Education at the University of Minnesota collaborated effectively 
in the project; and there was advance promotion throughout the stat? 
which reached teachers who were serving as advisers of extra class groups: 

The second experience in co-operation between the school and 8109” 
work agencies was initiated by Barbara Wright, Supervisor of Counse Ore 
in the Minneapolis schools. By serving on the Y-Teens Committee of the 
Y.W.C.A. she had learned that group workers had an accumulation 9 
experience and knowledge that could benefit teachers who were leading 
informal groups in schools. Under her leadership a committee of grouP 
Workers from agencies, the supervisor of school counselors, and a teacher” 
adviser of an agency club prepared a series of three articles «presents 
basic principles in using the group as a means of helping individual ae 
dren to grow,” which were published in the School Bulletin of the Р 
neapolis Publie Schools in the first three months of 1944. 


Б 
Боноот, CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE Quarry or Group EXPERIENC® 


The Success of group work in the classroom is frequently prevented by 
administrative restrictions and the policies and procedures of the scho? 
аз à whole. A Freshman class enters high school 1,300 strong. Four ye? E 
later, 600 graduate. Where are the other 700? ren through what devas 
tating experiences, meanwhile, have many of them passed? What har 
has been done to many of the relatively lucky 600, by forcible detentior 
in a school whose academic demands they cannot possibly meet? Ӯ 
make children go to school, under compulsory education laws, then ", 
must give them in school the chance to succeed and to grow. By subje 

ing all children to a curriculum based almost entirely on acad a 
achievement, we provide fertile soil for failure, frustration, and juve 
delinquency. . еї? 
There is по need to describe the blighting effect of failure проп € 
sonality. How many seasoned adults could face, every morning, the р 
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pect of a day's work beyond their capacity, in which they could expect 
only to fail? How many children, at last escaping from school, have mean- 
while contracted the personality ills of inadequacy and inferiority? 
Tagged as failures and "shown the door,” they set out to attempt a fresh 
start elsewhere! Their morale lowered by discouragement and a sense of 
inferiority, and probably embittered by feelings of resentment, they may 
naturally take the step to delinquency. 

The most effective group-work methods cannot compensate for the 
destructive influences of unsuitable school tasks that force pupils to fail, 
ineffectual instruction that makes learning difficult, and emphasis on 
competing with others rather than making progress commensurate with 
One’s own capacity. To remove these hindrances to personal development, 
is not to make everything easy for the pupil. That would not bring him 
happiness, The child and the adolescent need a situation in which they 
have to think through and solve their own problems. They do not want 
anyone to solve problems for them. They need to be placed in situations 
in which they can learn the techniques of getting along yith others and 
€an find joy in the learning process itself. Happiness lies in the process of 
Overcoming obstacles, mastering difficulties, and controlling strains and 
Pressures by developing one’s own techniques of living. Only in a setting 
that affords such opportunities for growth can the teacher do his best 
Work,10 А Е 

In Highland Park, Michigan, the aim is to make the entire life of the 
School an instrument for guidance and personal ачина 

T s : art of the group, sharing in all its activities, 
xis dd ЗА А тайн P. recreation. While each is given responsibilities 


in keeping with his skills and other capabilities, he performs his work as part of 
an integrated plan in which the class participates: bis. Every classroom in its 
Sroup relationship with a teacher can be stimulating and of positive aid in guid- 
ing the social orientation of each child." 
hool program that creates a favorable 
Setting for group work in the classroom is that of New York’s Public 
School 37. Tts enrolment is drawn entirely from the most uncontrollable 
dm have played truant, stolen, com- 


eh . P . bo /S 
avior cases in the city. These boy d other children, assaulted teach- 


Another example of a total sc 


Court experience. Yet, in spite of the spe 
able Setting has been created for ¢ 
= iii 6—59. 
Еа shool atmosphere in chapter ii рр. 5 | 
x: sae inal nei Te A. Schwartz, “Group Therapy аз Applied to a 


Ublic School System" (paper prepared for this yearbook). 
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Mrs. Rashkis, the principal, says that “ће rehabilitation of her boys 
depends on treating them like people entitled to respect; making them 
feel well-liked and wanted; finding something at which they can be suc 
cessful; and discovering some way in which they can serve others." 

Since the most important thing is to find something in which each boy 
can be successful, the first step is to ascertain what each newcomer can do. 
He is studied by a psychiatrist and a psychologist from the Child Guidance 
Bureau. A home visitor finds out about his home conditions and emotion" 
al relationships with members of his family. In a conference attended by 
the guidance specialists, the principal, and the boy’s teachers, the condi- 
tions out of which his difficulties have arisen are brought out in the open: 
and his special interests and abilities are clearly described. Then the boY 
himself helps to work out a plan which will give him the experiences he 
needs in small classes of about sixteen boys. 

The following are some of the varied experiences which may be includ- 

ed in an individually planned program to meet the boy’s needs: 

1. Assembly programs in which the boys have an opportunity to listen to GE 
able speaker and then question him and discuss his talk, or in which they 
spend the entire period discussing school problems andl standards. Thus, 
they have a chance to “blow off steam” and at the same time learn to respe® 
the opinions of others and to maintain their own convictions courteously: 

2. Opportunities to perform special services in the school—running errands, 

answering telephones, polishing desks, decorating the walls and keeping ite 

school clean, conducting visitors around the building, taking charge 0 the 

midmorning distribution of milk, running magic lanterns and motion p. 

ture machines. These and other services are used as aids to adjustme? 

with many individuals who show a special need to feel of worth to the grouP- 

. Opportunities to learn woodworking and other shop techniques, clerical works 


с other skills which stimulate or confirm vocational and avocational inter 
ests. 


4. Vocational guidance and placement services, including a class in “social char- 
acter and vocational guidance.” In this class they discuss what they wan 
to do and to be and read the lives of such people as Booker T. Washingto?: 
George Washington Carver, Michael Pupin, Helen Keller, Edward Bok, 8? 
others who have overcome greater than usual difficulties. 
. Practical nutrition classes leading to the choice of more wholesome 08/8: , 
6. Health services skilfully introduced by a health counselor who links ® Y” 
to the dentist or doctor with the boy’s real interests and needs. 
7. Classes in which history and civics “come alive." 


Although this school has small classes and special services that the 
ordinary school lacks, many of its features can be introduced in an. 


a 
12 Elsie McCormick, “They Can Be Made Over," Survey Graphic, XXXIV (5 


1945), 127-29. 
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ш without extra cost. As Dr. Frank J. O'Brien, Associate Superin- 
p of Schools, has pointed out, “Тһе spirit of friendliness, the con- 
DA js the pupils' self-respect, and the use of responsibility to build self- 
А ence can be applied anywhere that there are wise and sympathetic 
eachers," This kind of school setting would prevent delinquency by 
helping to bring out the best in all the children. 


PROCEDURES oF WORK WITH GROUPS 
Now let us see how teachers and other leaders have translated these 
ктын апа aims into group procedures in classrooms, in homerooms, 
uman-relations classes, and in school and community clubs. The pro- 
cedures here described are applicable in many kinds of groups. 


Understanding the Individual Members of the 
Group and Their Relationships 
The child-study procedures described in chapter vii are useful in un- 
derstanding the members of a group. Even а large class can be organized 
On an informal basis, whieh makes it possible for the teacher to know 
many of the pupils as persons. А. gifted teacher in a large city high school 
gave an extraordinary demonstration of this ability in one of her classes. 
It was a school in which competitive marking was emphasized. At the 
Close of one marking period many of the pupils had a feeling of worthless- 
ness, The teacher said, ‘‘While frankly facing academic failure this mark- 
Ing period, you should also remember that every one of you has good 
qualities.” To this remark, they countered, ‘Miss W., tell us what is good 
about us.” Thereupon she took time to mention concretely some asset 
that each pupil possessed. For example, of two sisters she said, “Магу 
and Jane are considerate of each other. I remember one time when Jane 
ad an extra heavy load of school work. Mary did Jane's home duties as 
Well as her own.” At the end of the period the pupils said, “Miss W., this 
15 the best English period we've ever had." This teacher recognized that 
"responsibility, indifference, and a general "don't care" attitude often 
arise from feelings of inferiority and worthlessness. In this one period 
She showed the pupils that she had been observing their good qualities— 
i е qualities on which they could build—and also that she was interested 
n them as individuals with definite po 


tentialities. 
In addition to observation and the other common methods of child 
or under 


Study, there аге special techniques f standing the interaction of 
Members within a particular group. One of the simplest and most effec- 
ive techniques of analyzing group structure is the sociometric procedure. 
formation about relationships is obtained by means of such simple 
Questions as: With whom would you like to 89 on the picnic? With whom 
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n a 

would you like to sit at table? With whom would you like to p 
committee? Rejection may be studied by means of negative y ? These 
questions—With whom would you not like to go on the vasa that 
questions are not hypothetical. The members of the group kno f this 
their choices will actually be granted, if possible. If the results : An 
sociometric procedure are charted, relationships within the group others 
revealed. Some members are chosen by many, rejected by none; ione 
are chosen by few and rejected by few; still others are chosen by 
and rejected by many. 3 | dure, Jen- 

By means of a modified form of the simple sociometric proce En A tate 
nings’? studied the relationships among girls in the New Les socio" 
Training School for Girls. She went further and supplemented the matic 
metric data by observation, psychiatric interviews, and a sy ni, pis 
study of the status each individual held in the eyes of members нф. 
group. Thus, she obtained an understanding not only of the parece 
social participation but also of the qualities of leadership and fo dures 
ship which are present in members of the group. Sociometric proce 
have also been used in classroom situations," 15 


Pupil-Teacher Planning 


for 
A 5 
Some classes obviously offer greater opportunities than d 
pupil participation in planning. But in even the most specialized, 


: 3 ee р n on 
prescribed or college-required course, some planning is possible. I 
slow-learning ninth 


con" 
-grade group the teacher was free to develop s The 
tent in communication arts that these particular pupils needed. 


i е іде, 
pupils first set for themselves goals in communication through re h 
writing, listening, 


u 
and speaking. The following is an excerpt from а lem 
longer record of class procedures, which moved from goals, to pro 
to techniques: 


nas 
Martha Nell: Why not let the class work together on the goals everybody & 
mentioned? Then divide i i 


pe 
ges of that plan, Martha Nell? It would 
gether on the same goals. w 
Martha Nell: Well, if we did that, we would waste each other’s time. Some 
be working on things they already know. 


ould 


— ло Inl 

13 Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and I solation: A Study of Personality m 
personal Relations. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1943. 
14 Merl E. Bonney, “A Sociometric Stud: 


r$ 
‘acto 
y of the Relationships of Some p 
to Mutual Friendships on the Elementary, Secondary, and College Levels 
etry, IX (February, 1946), 21-47. 


yt 
oom 
16 Willard C. Olson, “The Improvement of Human Relations in the Class" 
Childhood Education, XXII (March, 1946), 317-25. 
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Ruth: I don't think the plan would work. Everybody will get all mixed up. 

Roy: It will work if we plan careful enough. I've seen it work in another class, 
"Problems of Democracy." 

Teacher: How would we plan it, Roy, so that we won't get “all mixed up,” as 
Ruth said? 

Roy: Well, we could have one day in the week when everybody will be working 


оп goals that everybody has. 

Miriam: We could organize like a club and have a chairman—and let everybody 
talk—say, on books or movies or radio programs. 

Martha Nell: That will give us a chance to improve in listening, too. 

Roy: Then on some days we could divide into small groups and work at differ- 
ent tables. We could have one or two days a week for people to work on sepa- 
rate goals. 

Teacher: I believe the plan might work. But does anyone else have a better 
plan? (Silence.) Then suppose we begin with the plan Martha Nell has sug- 
gested and Roy and Miriam have supported. If we find it isn't working, we 
Сап try another way. Does everyone understand the plan? (It is summarized.) 


. Schedule of Work. The details for whole-group work, small-group work, and 
Individual work were planned by a committee appointed by the class to meet 
with me. A week’s schedule was suggested and submitted to the class for approv- 
al. It was rather formal, but I felt that it would keep us from getting “all mixed 
Чр,” as Ruth said we might. 

The week’s schedule included: two days a week for the class to work as a whole 
Оп common goals (one of these two days the class would meet as a club); one 


ау à week for free-reading; one day for small groups to work on special goals; 
articular aims. If an individual did not have 


pne day for individuals to pursue р: 1 Д : d 
an aim common to a small group, he might work on particular aims two days 
& week. 4 

I took care to say that this plan should be followed only so long as it proved 


to be effective. If better ways developed as we worked, we could change. 
e whole group, small groups, and indi- 


Plans for E . In order that th { 
Yiduals tm e ms directions in their work, they made detailed plans 
in Writing for each separate study. Each plan included: What I (or we) expect to 
Bain from my (or our) study; how I (or we) plan to go about gaining my (or our) 
Purposes; ways I (or we) will use to measure my (or our) progress toward my (or 


Sur) goals, 
" Group Play, for Reaching Specific Goals. This plan bern followed ШОШ 
he whole group in connection with common 608 5; | UP every рәр 

“Xperience in ie gate planning before he attempted individual planning. 
successful in many ways is indi- 
discussions during the year and 
he classroom and by the pupils 
mments from the school 


c That this pupil-teacher planning was 

‘ted by the dated records of the group 
the Comments made by persons outside t 
fa selves, The following are a few of the co 
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Hd ning 

Sara has grown and improved considerably in the past year. p "s 
to live and work with her fellow students. She.has become сорды sica] edu- 
putting their wants and desires above her own.—Sara’s teacher of phy: 

ion. а han 
ae seems so much more wide-awake now and more co-operative (t 
she wes at the beginning of the year).—Eldra's homeroom teacher. tee 

Miriam Tucker has become interested in a variety of things during E. 
few months. I believe that her course in General English and her employm 


S or 5 зат? home- 
the Probate Office are responsible for this inerease in interest.—Miriam 
room teacher. 


past 


Some of the pupils’ comments follow: 


А and 
I know I have improved in social relationships, by which I mean be. this 
getting along well with others. I have had several chances to test my: ues - 
class, when I would ask my friends to help with something and they to do, 80 
ways help. I always try to help my friends with anything they ask me Marth® 
I will always have lots of friends. The class has learned to co-operate.— 
Nell. it is ош 
I think this kind of class should be taught again next year because ый ow 
last year in school, and everyone will be going out in the world making id know 
living. We will be coming in contact with people every day and we shou — 


еей: 
what to do and say to them. This kind of class helps us to meet these n 
Billy S. 


One of the main 
toward during th 
day activities an 
with whom it is 
than ever to ge 
88 & group has 

In getting а 
tried to impro 


strive 


very“ 
e 


:ondshiP 
iends. In doing this, I now enjoy the friend 
more people.—Helen. 


The class as a whole has improved in manners.—Ruth.!5 


rse! 
: coU 
These observations and comments are not, in themselves, of do 


$ ey 
conclusive evidence of the value of pupil-teacher planning, but th ex 


3 à 2 up 
suggest changes in behavior that, may result from this kind of gr? 
perience. 


Developing Skill in Committee Work {ей ру 
Committee work is another basic procedure that can be illustre. the 
group activities in a history class. The teacher of this class, desp 


alish? 
16 Elizabeth Rose, “A Needs-Approach to the Teaching of English.” 0995 уот”! 


6 i З iversity, 
tion Project, Teachers College, Columbia Universi 

Doctor-of-Educa. 

1947. 
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fact that she was required to follow a set course of study, provided an op- 
portunity for pupil planning and individual initiative. The pupils sug- 
Bested subtopies under each main topic to be studied. The class of forty 
divided into five groups of eight pupils each. Each group selected a sub- 
topic for intensive study. Then the members of each group went to their 
table, planned their work, collected the facts necessary, and conferred 
about the best way of making an arresting and informative report to the 
rest of the class. Each pupil took responsibility for doing his part. 

This form of organization is favorable to effective group work. The 
teacher, knowing the needs of the individual pupils, can balance mem- 
bership in the subgroups so that the members of each will have a bene- 
ficial influence on one another. In general, these groups will not all be in 
the classroom at the same time. To be sure, finding suitable materials and 
Places to work presents difficulty, especially in crowded schools. How- 
ever, one group may be accommodated in the library, another in a work- 
Shop, another in the art room—wherever the special requirements of 
their task may take them. Of the groups that remain in the classroom, 
One confers with the teacher while the others work quietly on some as- 
pect of their plan of presentation. The teacher has provided reference 
books, pamphlets, materials for making charts, and other supplies the 
Pupils need. INN Р х 

He goes from group to group, suggesting contributions which shy in- 
dividuals can make, giving approval to the group for co-operative plan- 
ning and other real achievement, and serving as à consultant and re- 
Source, He plays the role of expert as well as member of the group. 

From time to time the class will meet as a whole, to discuss problems 
that concern them all. On these occasions they plan trips that have a 
bearing on the topic, arrange for speakers and exhibits, plan the schedule 

Or group reports, and find solutions for any problems relating to mate- 
Tials or behavior. The class chairman conducts the meetings and all 
Profit by the guidance of the teacher in matters of parliamentary proce- 
and committee work. 
form of a panel discussion, picture talk, 
amatization, simulated radio broadcast, exhibit—any vivid and ap- 


Propriate means of communicating the results of the group’s special 

Study. If a report has general interest and is exceedingly well done, it 

May be presented to another grade or to the school as a whole as an as- 

Sembly program, or it may be set up as an exhibit in the main hall. Such 
А 


Specia] recognition increases the self-esteem of pupils who feel inferior as 


à result of previous failure. | р 

he NI of class groups also serve to give pupils new and valu- 
3ble contacts with their community. Besides yielding firsthand informa- 
lon'on a variety of topics, visits to industries, courts, board-of-health 


dure, group discussion, 
A group report may take the 
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: laces 

laboratories, child-care centers and other social agencies, ара an 
historic interest inerease the pupils' appreciation of their ds of all. 
show them how they as citizens can contribute to the welfa ropriately 

Observation indicates that under group-work сам pject an 
applied in the classroom the pupils gain in knowledge of Ви t the mos 
in ability to read, write, listen, Speak, and do arithmetic. v i Observ" 
important outcomes of group activity! can only be үш at they WO 
tion by the teacher and comments by the pupils indicate stimulat 
harder than under traditional classroom procedures. They e the opi" 
to acquire more efficient study methods. They learn to respe lt of fulfill- 
ion of others and to work co-operatively with them. Аз а н of те" 
ing the obligations they voluntarily accept, they develop @ person? hy 
sponsibility and become more mature.!5 Thus, they develop & 
ty resistant to juvenile delinquency. 
Leading Group Discussion - 
ms the discussion technique is essentia of com” 
d in pupil-teacher planning, in the нош Е oat ап 
hool problems, and in the clarification © 2 ай at- 
so far as it is successful in developing ide pupils Ф 
onduet, it is an important means of рерге ggestion® 
good citizenship. For this reason, a few technique? 
Will be given here to help teachers improve their discussion ople thin 

An effective discussion is a group experience in which ре иав. 
through situations together and find the right way for themse 

The leader is а guide. His responsibility is: 


+ teres 
Life inte 
1. To help members select topics for discussion that gear into their lif 
and concerns, 


in work 
In its manifold for 


with groups. It is use 


2. To see that the topic or 50 
H s iti er ive 
3. To know ind; mbers of the group and to be sensitive to the’ den 


mê 
— B lassro? 
17 Elaine Forsyth and Lloyd А. Cook, "Working with Groups in € 


à sot 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XX (November, 1946), 168-75. ducat 


in 
18 5, R. Slavson, “A Group Plan for Classroom Teaching,” The Group © 
Recreation, Social Work, VIII (January, 1946), 7-11. 
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played the role of expert by giving a realistic picture of what happens when 
one gets caught. 

6. To help the group find some constructive idea in every contribution, rather 
than to ignore or discard a poorly expressed or inadequate comment. Thus, 
the group gives encouragement to each individual. 

7. To use conflict constructively rather than to suppress it. Conflicting opinions, 
vigorously expressed, have value as а release of tension for those who feel 
Strongly about a subject. They are also a dynamic means of making a point 
of view dramatic and memorable and thus contribute to the demonstration 


of the process of scientific problem-solving. 


Under certain conditions the discussion may follow Dewey's steps of 
thought: (1) selecting and stating a real problem which brings to bear the 


experiences of the group and their opposing points of view; (2) suggest- 
ing solutions; (3) examining and evaluating these suggestions; (4) formu- 
lan of action based on the group 


lating the best solution; (5) making 2 p 
thinking; (6) carrying out and testing the plan. However, these steps are 


too heavy and rigid for use in many discussion groups. 
rises when the natural leaders and domi- 


A very practical problem а l 
nant personalities of a group hold antisocial points of view. These are the 
members whose vigorously expressed opinions influence others but whose 
own ideas and attitudes are not modified by discussion. Their point of 
view never changes. If they speak first, as they usually do, they are likely 
to sway the whole group in their direction. | 
_ Under these circumstances, the group leader can do several things to 
insure an unbiased discussion. He will, of course, recognize all the points 
9f view that are expressed, no matter how opposed they are to his own 
Way of thinking. But he will also be sure that other ways of thinking are 
represented. Instead of “smacking down” the opinionated member, he 
will say, “That’s one point of view, very vigorously expressed. Now let's 
Bet at all the other ways of thinking about this problem." If other mem- 


ers of the group are hesitant about expressing their point of view, he 
в to be an able speaker: “J ohn, you 


Шау call on someone whom he know: be : : 

àve another point of view, І think, that is important, if we are to get a 
Vell-rounded picture of the problem." If student members of the group 
аге not able to round out the picture, the leader, who is also a member, 
May say; и ral other ways of looking at the problem that 
тс шашы ен nity) have. We should 


rome employers (or other members of the commu: 


ауе thes -ind in order not to get à one-sided view of the prob- 
ашаа of view himself. By taking time 


Un ther points 
BH савир uhe oma p d fairly from all sides, the leader 


18 
9ften able to avoid а quick, easy, 
any group situations give Tse 
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school and personal problems. For example, the following is the tele- 

scoped record of a discussion that took place in connection with the 

nomination of a homeroom chairman in a ninth grade: 

Teacher: What should we consider in making our nominations for chairman? 

Pupil 1: He should be able to speak before а group. 

Pupil 2: He should be fair—give everyone a chance to say what he wants. j 

Pupil 3: Why say “he”? The selection should not be made on the basis of Уе! 
it's а boy or a girl, but who is the best person. 

Teacher: Yes, and it is not just the person we want, but rather the perso 


will do the best job, regardless of our personal preference. Now, are We 5 
for the nominations? 


n who 
ady 


Such discussions help pupils to develop social norms and to puild 
healthful attitudes toward accepting responsibility for leadership se 
group, toward keeping the discussion moving forward, toward failure | = 
be elected, toward making nominations, and toward voting. In the за 
cussion cited above, the teacher took an active part when the pupils go 
clues that seemed to require follow-up. Thus, the group clarified sever? 


principles of electing officers and later developed a constructive attitud? 
toward failure, i 
Although this was a well-adjusted group, the same practice in thinkine 
before acting and in developing ideals of group responsibility would 
been equally valuable for pupils who show delinquent tendencies 5 
course, ideals and values are not built in а day, but repeated experien? 
of this kind will in time help children and adolescents to develop 2 V^ 
System which in turn will guide their behavior. Ojemann and his 
ciates? have already done important experimental work in helping P 
to understand themselves and their relationships with others and 0 
аше techniques of living with others in groups. er 
Human-relations classes," which have been introduced in 2 numer 
of schools, use the group-discussion method to teach teen-agers 9 
niques of getting along with parents, boys and girls, and other 
with whom they come in contact. The discussion is usually stimulate on 
a "case"—a story or description of an episode involving some C 
school, home, or neighborhood problem. d 
The following account by Dr. Frances M. Wilson of procedures WU 
in her human-relations classes in a large city senior high school illustr 
the value of informal discussion in giving pupils a sense of direction: 
At the first meeting of the class in human relations, the pupils raise the hes? 
tions orally and in writing that they would like to discuss during the (егт. - qi 
questions pour forth and are very specific: “What should I do if my mot? i 


807 
up 
аб“ 


u 


—€——— 
19 See Introduction, pp. 6-7. 
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treats me as though I were ten?" “Should I be allowed to keep the money I 
earn?" “Ts it all right for a high-school girl to drink?" “What can you do about 
cliques in clubs?” “How can I pass my school subjects when I have to do all 
the housework at home because my mother works?” “Should a boy have to 
help just as much with the housework as a girl?” 

. These and a multitude of other questions indicate that the areas of pupil 
Interest broadly stated include: (1) family relationships, (2) personal adjustment, 
(3) social problems, (4) school adjustment, (5) vocational choice and postgrad- 
uate training. Interestingly enough, the topics and problems selected for consi- 
deration by human-relations classes, widely different in make-up, will not vary 
greatly. The radio and moving picture industries are two of many forces that 
have done so much to cut across American social life that high-school pupils have 
developed a broader knowledge and interest in the problems of all young people. 
Teen-age magazines have made adolescents feel that their problems are signifi- 
cant and have influenced their attitudes. Today teen-agers, even those from so- 
called sheltered environments, possess also a definite worldliness of thought gained 
in part from their reading of modern fiction and periodical literature. Magazine 
articles have done much to popularize an interest in social, ethical, and economic 
Problems. They have printed statistics that have captured attention and directed 
it to aspects of family and social life that formerly would haye been the concern 
Only of the social worker, the judge, the minister, or the college professor. All 
this contributes to the liveliness and effectiveness of pupil discussions. 

The following is a brief description of how one class in human relations 
attacked the problem of delinquent behavior and how other classes co-operated 
the work. The pupils from а neighboring school had gone on strike because 

‘Omework assignments had been made for the Christmas holidays. This strike, 
together with two others reported in the local papers during the week (one result- 
Ing because the administration had restored the school day to its normal pre- 


War length, and the other because three basketball stars who had stolen mid- 
i night school), were mentioned immedi- 


erm examinations were transferred to \ ; 
^tely at the beginning of the class period. What did Miss W., the teacher, think 
Of strikes? Miss W. parried with, “What do you think?” Reactions were vigorous. 
he pupil ая the teachers for giving assigninents over ү, holidays, while 
another insisted. “Т ils didn’t have to do them!” Some of the group con- 
insisted, “Тһе pupils di tions as a lark; others violently chal- 


aga widened as the pupils mentioned ot 
Mous kinds of delinquent behavior. . - - - , Уй) A 
he discussion A finally around several questions: “What is delin- 
det behavi i in reformatorie 
i avior?” “Are all delinquents in : | ; 
Slinquent attitudes?” “What conditions give rise to delinquency?” “What in- 


ence is non ing delinquency?” : 
the family in controlling 9! of their own reasoning and the com: 


he pupi i e 

т pils—bewildered by the maz р ape 
ty of the conflicting views expressed—decided to analyze pupil opinion 
tough a questionnaire study. A few questions were ы sloped bette yelper 
едед, The pupils requested the teacher to outline with the next human-rela- 
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tions section what the first group had accomplished and to ask them to compl 
the questionnaire. : ofi. 
ч This was done; the next section began where the previous section nes Hes 
They completed the questionnaire, which included questions joe eni 
plore pupil attitudes toward cutting classes, lending and borrowing -Á— an 
truancy, copying in examinations, fouling in athletics, forging absence n articles 
report cards, carving initials on school desks and elsewhere, clipping friend» 
from library magazines, Halloween pranks, profanity, lying to help ® ro ls? 
stealing, and smoking without parental permission. Parental attitudes Же еы {0 
explored through the incomplete sentences such as the following: “If I famil] 
come home from a party at 1:30 instead of 12 o'clock, the time set by my вео 
my mother would. .... ” “If my mother discovered that I had told а fals 
about where I had gone after school, she would... . . » 

The third human-relations section attacked the problem of how and teach 
the questionnaire should be administered. The help of seven English Engl 
was sought in having the questionnaires filled out anonymously by their upil* 
classes. The questionnaires were mimeographed and distributed by the P nk 


8 fr 
The 750 replies received were noteworthy because of their sincerity and 
ness, 


to whom 


ort 
è е 7 E в a тер! 
Аз a basis for group discussion, the questionnaires were analyzed and 


;onnaire?: 
of the findings was returned to each class that had completed question” оү 
Needless to say, 


necessity for developing an all-school philosophy of “absolute і 
was sound. The human 


school. 


-relations class had spread its influence widely within 
тё 
Group discussion is extensively used in another form of the "pum е 
lations" class—the course designed to prepare young people for me thes? 
and family life. In Highland Park High School, Michigan, one 9 me is 
courses takes the form of a semester’s work in “sociology.” Its the oint 
“happy and effective adjustments in family living, from the sta? eA 
of personal happiness as well as for the good of the whole family 810 p the 
In the opinion of the authors, the Success of the course depends : first 
relationship between teacher and pupils. If the pupil discovers in м al 
few periods that the teacher is “the kind of person to whom it is is 
express his own personal convictions, that she has a sense of humo 4 
she understands and respects him, and that she is fun but still has * 


51025 
of dignity, the success of the course is almost guaranteed. pim 


20 Marjorie Cosgrove and Mary M. Josey, “Preparation for Marriage адісі, 
Life," Education for Family Living, pp. 55-58, 69-71. Highland P: ark, 44 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools to the Board of Education; 


Highland Park, Michigan: Highland Park High School, 1946. 
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case histories of families stimulate free discussion; conflict in the home 
and other topics suggested by the pupils are also discussed. The under- 
Standing thus gained encompasses some of the psychological roots of de- 


linquency (see chap. vii). 


Using Role-Playing, or Reality-Practice Technique 

In role-playing the participants work out in a realistic, dramatic way 
What they would do in various social situations or other situations that 
have been causing tension. For example, several pupils may play the 
parts of teen-ager and parent in а discussion about permission for an 
evening date, or of boy and girlin a telephone argument over breaking a 
date. After playing their own roles they may switch to others which will 
yield insights that they need to gain. Jennings?! described the use of this 
technique in the leadership training of adults. Zander and Lippitt?? sum- 
marized the results of several years of experimentation with reality prac- 
tice or role-playing as а method of education. They illustrated the tech- 
nique by describing how a class group; sensitized and guided by the 
teacher, set up a situation involving parent-child relations, chose a specific 
Problem, and defined the kinds of persons to be portrayed. The role-play- 
ers then gave their own interpretations of the roles that had been 
Sketched. Another illustration of the psychodrama? shows how the use of 


this technique can increase the counselor's and the client's insight into 
d his relationships with them. The 


the latter's attitudes toward others an А | om 
immediate effect of role-playing 18 generally stimulating to participants 
and observers, but more evidence is needed to prove that it contributes 
to fundamental changes in attitude or personality. 


neficial Interaction in Groups 

successful work with groups is expressed 
ficial interaction with the group be as- 
omprise only а partial answer: 
extraclass groups that meet 
formed, certain invididuals 
te conditions unfavorable 


Furthering Be 


The heart of the problem of 
in the question: How can bene 
Sured? The following suggestions ¢ 
1. By providing group experience in classes and in 

the needs of all the pupils. If too few groups are 

will have to be placed inappropriately; this will crea 
to helpful interaction. 
Rae Н ” 

* Helen Hall Jennings, “Leadership Training through the Sociodrama, Journal 
9f the National ар of Deans of Women, X (Mareh, 1947), (grin 

LORS Zander and Ronald Lippitt, “Reality-Practice аз Educational Method," 
etry, VII (May, 1944), 129-51. T , 

» artlett Haas, ‘Psychodrama in the 
qu Cette Бойната Harrow end МЕн History Approach," Sociatry, I (March, 
1947), 70-81. 
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-— into the 

By publicizing the extraclass activities so that the right pupil will get ini 

right club. аше. 

1 pos individuals with reference to their pou равана x 

- By forming groups to meet individual needs revealed in the counse ^l foster 

- By maintaining а democratic atmosphere in each group which w 
friendliness, good will, and co-operation for a common purpose. ds. For ё 

. By providing a progression of experiences to meet individual nee | gerve 
ample, pupils who feel at a lossin large, sophisticated social groups Shov vit 
first in small committees; they will come to participate in other а 
аз they gain social ease and the necessary skills. " 

- By recognizing natural leaders among young people and oni n 
constructive rather than destructive leadership. For example, in бозго 
munity, ће boy-leader of a gang was believed to be responsible for mitte? 
property on Halloween. The next year he was made chairman of & co He rose 
to make and carry out plans for constructive kinds of Halloween fun- 


np proP^ 
to his responsibility, and that year there was no serious destruction 
erty. 


them 2 
е com 


m 

. By counseling individuals who have difficulty in adjusting to EE ho 
This sometimes involves the counseling of other members of the E dá To 
are prejudiced against a person of unusual ability or outstanding i тошу 
effect, satisfactory individual adjustment, it is necessary to help t jvidu? 
as a whole to understand, appreciate, and make constructive use of at havi £ 
differences. The leader should be careful, in the case of the indiat j p. 
Special competence, not to alienate him from his fellows by ee equi й 
praise; оп the other hand, the leader should not neglect to provide en 


mu е ay 
ment and opportunities the exceptional member needs for the dev 
of his special talents, 


These are a few way: 
interaction in inform, 


4 voro 
s in which the leader may contribute to fa 
al groups. 


Providing Suitable, Worth-while Activities 

From the pupils’ point of view, 
thing. That is why it is so necess 
group projects. A few description 


i 
n 
import? 
the group enterprise is the жо pil 
агу to find suitable and WO d t 


alet ae 
s of activities that have app jr 
school children and adolescents and to outside-of-school gangs W jul 


trate the principle that personal growth takes place through 5 
guided experience in vital group activities. an of ? 

Real-Life Activities in a Homeroom, The following descrip! ев таў 
homeroom in a junior high school illustrates how group enterp^ pst, 
be used to contribute to personal development and school ao ath 
Lyons, one of the teachers in the Bloom Junior High School, Cin 


20 
m 
24 Carl A. Jessen, “Officially Homeroom 3," Education for Victory, ТЇЇ (Ја 
1945), 17-18. 
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demonstrated how effective a homeroom can be in checking delinquency 
in its early stages. The members of his group started with the worst 
truancy and tardiness record in the school and ended with the best at- 
tendance and punctuality rating of any homeroom. This and other de- 
Sirable changes were accomplished through work with individuals and 
through guidance in school experiences that appealed to the pupils as 
worth while. 

The members of this group of twenty-five boys took responsibility for 
attendance and punctuality. They elected a committee of three to take 


charge of attendance. Any pupil who was absent or tardy was required to 
explain the reason satisfactorily to this committee As a result, members 
hool except for an adequate 


ОЁ the group did not stay away from sc 
reason, 

They increased their self-esteem by improving their personal appear- 
ance. These boys, who formerly did not care à “hang” about how they 
looked, came to have the most brightly shined shoes and the best cleaned 
and pressed clothes of all the pupils in the school. If any member fell be- 
ow this new standard, the others helped him to get cleaned up. These 
results were accomplished in a very practical way. The boys made a 
Shoe-shining stand for their homeroom. The expert operators charged 
One cent for group members, ten cents for nonmembers. This money went 
into the homeroom treasury. Similarly, they set up in their homeroom 
Some simple cobbling equipment for repairing shoes and a washtub and 
Steam-pressing board purchased by the Board of Education. Members of 
the class visited cobblers’ shops and pressing and cleaning establishments 
to learn efficient methods of work and incidentally to find out something 
about vocational possibilities. The money collected through these serv- 
ices likewise went into the homeroom treasury, А 

They engaged in useful creative activities. Woodworking benches, а 
lathe, and a drill press enabled them to make and repair many kinds of 
articles, Outside the homeroom they carried on a profitable business 


Washing and simonizing cars for pupils and faculty members. _ 
a co-operative enterprise. Each 


The i ;eling of belonging to 

member vem d buy 2 ticket for twenty-five cents that gave 
m twenty-five shines ог à certain number of cleaning, pressing, and 
ther services, This money the members appropriated to buy supplies 
and new equipment. Since the profit from nonmembers was greater than 
Necessary for these purposes, the group voted to share it with the boy 
Who performed the particular service. ‘Although the services fell short of 
TOfessional standards, individual members were, nevertheless, able to 
Substitute a just prida in achievement for a previous record of failure. 
inding they had a surplus in their treasury, they decided to have 
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a banquet in the school. The home-economics department agreed 
serve it. When the problem of table manners came up, the boys t 0 
in their usual direct way. They asked the home-economics teache the 
give them instruction and elected a committee of three to check kc ues 
manners of the group during a two-week period. They learned techniq 
necessary for feeling at ease in social situations. Needless to say ple 
banquet was a great success. It set a standard as a thoroughly enjoy? 
activity. ished 
This personal development and group achievement were accomp: oted 
during the six full periods plus an extra fifteen minutes a day ee. 8 
each week to homeroom activities. The activities grew out of the оез 
and interests of this particular group of boys. Other kinds of acti oun 
would be appropriate to other groups; if carried on in accord with 4 
group-work methods, they would be equally successful in redeeming i 
“problem boys” from the truancy and the sense of worthlessness * 
often lead directly to delinquency. School 
Enjoyable After-School and Summer Recreation Sponsored by the the 
The school's Student-activity program is often extended beyon ы tbe 
school day and beyond the academic year. Activities are planne ise ё 
afternoon hours when children of working parents would other and 
home to empty houses. Pupils plan social events to follow footb? le, 
basketball games. Other groups plan summer recreation. For y 
in Phoenix, Arizona, in the spring of 1942, the Parent-Teacher AS enni’ 
tion agreed to sponsor a series of summer dances to be held on ће" of 


ant 
registered at their first atte suc 
ch succeeding dance. After p tio? 
accepted as a permanent 05 m rale 
it is a recognized aid in building 
in the adolescent group. m with 
Group Activities Sponsored by a Church. The school may jo iti? 
other community agencies in providing a developmental group-2° rst BY 
program. For example, Mr. John H. McCombe, paster of the ee o0 
formed Church of Nyack, New York, has co-operated with the che” 
in successful “after-the-game” dances. The teams, coaches, ар ited A 
leaders of both the home school and the visiting schools are 10 
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guests. Others pay the forty-cents admission charge, which includes re- 
freshments. Dancing continues until 12:30. 

In addition, the church sponsors a club, limited in membership to the 
four grades of high school. At the time of writing, the membership was 
eighty-six. Complete responsibility for programs, entertainment, deco- 
ration, and financing rests with a cabinet composed of twelve elected 
members, with four veterans serving as consultants. All denominations 
participate, and all races are welcome. The young people finance their 
club without help from adults. The programs on Sunday evenings at 7:30 
Cover a, wide range of interests—music appreciation, hobbies, “question 
box” discussions, panels on political and economic conditions, produc- 
tion of radio scripts, talks on such topics as psychoanalysis, and worship 
Programs. 

In the opinion of those who have observed and participated in this 
Program, it is successful in contributing to well-rounded Christian char- 
acter, In so far as it furthers this kind of development, it helps to pre- 
Vent delinquent behavior. | 

A College-sponsored Boys’ Club. Young delinquents usually avoid or- 
ganized groups. Since they are frequently below the level of socialization 
expected in a normal group, they do not feel at ease unless the adult 
leader understands them and adjusts the program to their level. A de- 
linquent ought never to be placed in a group that may reject him or in 
Which he cannot be as successful as the other members. Small arts-and- 
h he is encouraged to express himself freely and 
May win approval, are especially valuable. It is important that the lead- 
*r meet the delinquent on his own ground and that he be the unwavering 
Source of security, affection, and stability for the child or adolescent who 
15 having difficulty in meeting the obligations or temptations of a par- 


ticular situation. ) 
It is difficult for the group worker to make initial contact with these 
Young people. Since they are often hostile and suspicious, it takes time to 
establish a constructive relationship with them. However, by first be- 
Coming friendly with the delinquent and his gang in the community, the 
Skilful leader can often bring them into the school or agency group-work 
Program. 
_ Alvin Zander has described an original and successfu f 
ШЧ undertaken at Springfield College, Massachusetts, an International 
Sung Men's Christian Association college that trains a number of 
8toup workers and teachers. All group-work majors are required to have 
at least one year's experience in leading а club of local boys and one 


Year’ й i 28 
ar’s experience in supervising a group of leaders. 


crafts groups, in whic 


1 program of this 
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The college campus was interesting to young boys of the town because 
of its playing fields and gymnasiums, Early in the summer of 1946, some- 
one made attacks in the night on houses built for married students 2 
short distance from the campus. They threw stones from the near- 7 
woods until many windows were broken, and they created miniatur? 
floods by opening the water hydrants above the village so that stream 
came rushing through the unpaved streets. Several boys were fina h 
caught. They belonged to the group that used the field near the colles® 
property for their ball games. One of the college students asked for per 


mission and suggestions for organizing this group into a club. The colei 
officials encouraged him to try his hand at it and gave him permiss o 
to use the college swimming pool, the gymnasium, and classrooms for clu 
meetings. He organized the boys into a club called "The Sprin£h^, 
Braves." They paid nine cents for the privilege of attending all the fo” 
ball games and were enthusiastic rooters. As the fame of this club spre? 
throughout the community, four other gangs came to the college t° 


е 
quest student leadership and permission to share in the use of the colleg 


equipment. The destruction of coll decrease% , 1 
Each student leader k 2 eee tara fo) 


? ept а log of his work with the groups. TPE |, 
cme excerpts are from a log written by John D. Redman. After noting 
ee his plans to take the boys to watch a college basketball et ent? 

elp them continue work on their play, the leader describes thee 
of the meeting: 


Pius Meeting of Springfield Braves, January 28, 1947 inte 
"s nove interested in the basketball game, but they were more start 
tower Vin a on their play. At half time, we adjourned to Room 3 sitio” 
Les os oem ad taken the act the leader had written and with a few ad ^ the 
leader had thre accepted it as completed. The group was rather noisy) 7 sppe 
кыз boys—Evvie, Arnie, and Mac—read the first a gled, 
was very good; г wa 
booed at the son, and made а ds pt aA es Wim Аан ae wante 


tried 


for an entire play. 
day. 

A tentative cast was worked out in the following manner: 5007 fony? 
Father—Arnie, Laurie, and Junie; Butler—Mac A Evvie; ТОПУ „үре! 
Detectives—Laurie, Mac, and John I.; eurtain puller—Frank ; "tickets 
and Evvie. i plac 

The name of the play was decided by writing all the suggestions 0? the | 49 
board and then voting for the one liked best. “The Golden Headed C3” 
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almost a universal choice. The name was submitted by Vinnie, and, as usual, his 
suggestions were followed by the majority of the members. 

The leader explained how Mark Doane's group at the Olivet Community 
wanted to come to the college. After a bit of discussion John wanted to know if it 
would be all right if the Braves invited them for a swim period. The Braves 
Would act as hosts to the visitors for the evening. This was the reaction the leader 
Wanted to obtain, and he was gratified to see that it didn't take a direct sugges- 
tion by him before his group saw the point he was trying to make. 

Two new boys were present at the meeting. They were the boys that were 
mentioned in an earlier log as being excellent basketball players. They were 
quiet and orderly at the meeting, but they were not the least bit shy; each one 
pa to read a part of the play and gave their eritieism of the action that took 
place. 

Attendance: 11 present—Vinnie, Junie, Evvie, Arnie, John, Mae, Laurie, 
Dana, Frank, Albert, and Tony. 
Criticism: None. The boys worke 


act of the play. The suggestion to invit 
Seneral agreement; perhaps the Braves will soon attempt to break away from 


being such a self-centered group. Evvie expressed this trend of thought this 
evening when he told the leader that S—— was mad at the Braves because 
they were so conceited. He didn't know what S—— meant and asked the leader 
for an explanation. 
A log of this sort helps the leader to study interaction in the group, as 
Well as trends in personal development and progress toward group goals. 
A Street Gang Becomes a Respected Club. Another example of the group- 
Work process by which an out-of-school gang can become a club орта 
In the "Progress Report, July 1, 1946, Club Revelation Project."?* The 
first step in forming this group was {ог the prospective adult leader to 
break down the barriers between himself and the boys, who were mem- 
bers of a destructive street gang. This he did by spending a great deal of 
time “hanging around" with the boys. Over a period of months he 
Strengthened his relationship with them and participated in more and 
More of their activities. t 
For a time they had been meeting in à clubroom operated by а slight- 
Y younger group. But the neighbors complained about the late hours 
kept by the older boys and the type of girls they brought with them, 
Until the landlady refused to allow them to continue meeting there. Now 
еу had no place to meet but the street corner, and the police continu- 


ally told them to “break it up,” and “keep moving.” 


ho me ion: An Experiment with 
? Russell Hogrefe and John Harding, “Club peu d 2 riment wi 
clinquent Boys,” Progress Report (mimeographed). New d иа p 
ge mmunity Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress st l'iftie 
treet), 1946, 


d well together, and we completed the first 
e Mark's club for а swim met with 
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"Their main occupation came to be leaning against à wall and tall 1 
though they occasionally played ball games in the street and play 
cards or dice games and danced in the evening. Fights were fred P 
mostly with outsiders who ventured into the neighborhood. Natura 
their activities led to scraps with the police. h for 

The leader began his constructive work by helping the boys seart i 
a clubroom. This they finally found. The Commission on Comma 
Interrelations and the club members paid the expenses on à fifty- on 
basis. The boys’ first activity was to scrub and paint their new Г 09 
buy some furniture, and build some of their own. 

The club formally opened with a raffle and dance. During the sive 
months, the club members continued in the irresponsible and aggre“ 
ways that had characterized their gang life, while the adult leader, 
studying the group, “learned the nature of the barriers which existe ;eloP 
tween them and adult respectability." Gradually they began to as re 
а more friendly relationship with the respectable adult world. T hey Р, 
alized their need for adult counsel and services and decided to fM 
adult-sponsoring committee. The leader established himself аз 2 heir 
with adults, but the boys themselves selected each member of wi 
sponsoring committee and defined his job. Some of the boys жел 
the adult leader to invite each adult selected to serve on the comm? ap" 

The gang leader, who became the club president, learned Е * n- 
proved ways of conducting a meeting. Recognizing the change 7 er f2 
munity attitude, he realized that fighting was not the way to f йш! $ the 
vorable relationships and changed his behavior accordingly. the 
goodwill of the neighborhood and the police became important "ties 
gang, destructive activities and fighting came to be regarded а5 ДАНА the 
in the operation of a successful club." The boys tried to live UP Ђера“ 
favorable expectations adults began to have of them. Delinquent of 
vior of any type was now viewed as harmful to the continued succ? 
the club, which had attained status in the community. 

As it emerges from between the lines of the report, the role o 
leader seems to have been somewhat аз follows: 


1. He established a friendly relationshi 
genuinely interested in them and cou 

2. He served as a resource, making cont. 
not able to raise by themselves, , 

3. He studied the interaction within the gang and the relations of its pei. b 
with adults as a basis for developing a better understanding between © 
and the respectable adult world. ed the 

4, He served as a consultant to whom they could come for suggestions 
evaluation of their plans. 


first 


t 
f the ad! 


w 
o 
p with the boys as an adult wh 
ld be trusted. wer? 
acts and supplying funds that they 


ber 
oy? 
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5. He served as an interpreter, very much as an interviewer interprets some of 
of the comments of the person being interviewed. It was probably through 
his seemingly casual interpretation and approval of their best ideas and 
intentions that the boys gained a new idea of their group. They now thought 
of themselves as a respected group with status in the neighborhood, & group 
able to maintain а clubhouse and carry out projects successfully, а group 
respected even by the police who had previously been wholly hostile. Without 
alienating themselves from the culture in which they had to live, these boys 


were able to raise their level of socialization. 


Through guidance, entirely free from domination, the leader was 
able, with the adult resources available, to help a disreputable gang be- 
Come a respected club. The unlawful activities in the neighborhood were 
thereby decreased. 

How permanent such changes in behavior are and how directly they 
may be attributed to group-work procedures, we can determine, if at all, 
only by elaborate research. At present we do not know whether or not 
elimination of one kind of behavior, such as street fights, results in an 
increase in other delinquent acts less easily observed. 

However, we can say this: The more thoroughly group-work methods 
change delinquency-precipitating conditions within the individual and 
in his environment, the more assurance we have of an actual reduction in 
delinquency. Certainly the experience of working happily with others for 
а common purpose is all to the good. One trouble is that the children and 
adolescents in delinquency-risk areas are likely to have less of this kind of 
Satisfying experience in classrooms, school clubs, and community groups 
than those in more privileged communities. The schools in underprivi- 
leged areas are more likely to be conducted on formal lines and staffed 
by less competent teachers; and the youth-serving agencies do not reach 
enough of the delinquent and near-delinquent population.?? | 

It should be emphasized that the common type of group project does 
Dot usually find the true delinquent to be an acceptable member. Ac- 
cording to Harry J. Baker of the Psychological Clinic of the Detroit 
Public Schools, some of the area workers around Detroit, who have been 
Concentrating on group methods, are now discovering that. these pro- 
Cedures have not materially reduced the number of individual delin- 
qUents in their areas. In many cases, individual case-work methods are 
Deeded until delinquents have sufficiently recovered their mental health 
to be able to make a reasonably good adjustment in normal groups. 


; * Edward M. Haydon, “Re-education and Delinquency,’ 
(August, 1945), 23-32. 


' Journal of Social Issues, 
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CRITERIA FOR SUCCESSFUL GnouP Work dte 
At the risk of being repetitious, we shall state concretely a г ud 
ria, illustrated by the examples of group procedure given in this hr. 
ter, by which the teacher and other leaders of groups may evalua 
quality of their group work: y Jeader 
1. The members plan the program together and initiate projects, with the 
serving as consultant ; all participate. q take 
2. The members identify themselves with the total group purpose iing 
individual responsibility for the group enterprise; they keep on y They 
whether or not the leader is present; they do their share of the work- 
hold certain values in common and act in accordance with them. here 
+ They engage in creative activities with a minimum of competition; th 
no conflicting factions or cliques. m 
4. They show gains in self-realization, self-respect, and self-discipline. 
6. The atmosphere is friendly, informal, and democratic ; a sense of fairnes an 
vails; the emotional interrelationships between members of the ETOUP oy 
between the leader and the various members are warm and constan б 
have fun; they are spontaneous and friendly and helpful to one anoth i is 
Participating in worth-while projects requires discipline, puti БР 
self-discipline. Such participation is purposeful, but the goals at the 
gested and accepted by the members—not imposed upon them 
leader. The leader is able to employ democratic procedures effe 


are 


co 


s рге" 


ctivelY: 


CONCLUDING STATEMENTS each 

Delinquency and good citizenship are two kinds of developments © re 

of which grows out of the individual's ever ЯН ost 
Sponses he has learned to make to them. 

important are the group experiences, d, aim” 

In groups without real leadership, the members become bored; pr 


a 
less, restless. If th atmosphere is autocratic, they tend to become nlY 


yday experiences "n: 3 
Of such experiences 


apply 
n groups whose leaders understand СЕ е, 2 А 
he members аге usually friendly, co-operati¥ adult 
initiative and continue their work withou’ (s. 


group-work methods, t 
purposeful. They take 


ey are growing ав person’ enc? 
Beginning early in the elementary school, children should ехре ant 
through their classes and clubs the Satisfactions of personal deve ре“ 
and social usefulness. Thus, they will learn the ways of demora of 80 
fore they have any need to turn to delinquent behavior as a af y po 
intolerable social situation. Later, in early adolescence, when db def 
mally begin to seek independence from family authority, the gro 
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can establish the supporting kind of relationship they want and need. At 
this period they need adults, but they resent being dominated by them. 
The group leader can tide them over this in-between period until they 
are ready to accept adults on a man-to-man basis. Under his skilful 
guidance, the group experiences will contribute to their emotional stabili- 
ty, self-esteem, and sense of worth. 

With young people who have started on the road to delinquency, 
Broup work is far less effective. It is difficult to provide substitute satis- 
factions for these boys and girls. Group work with delinquents is most 
likely to be successful if they can be given responsibility for planning, 
managing, and financing informal activities appropriate to their stage 
of development and to local conditions. In many instances, however, 
they are not able to profit by ordinary group work until they have under- 
Бопе а personal reorientation through counseling, psychotherapy, or 
group therapy. 

Teachers in the public schools are fortunate in having an opportunity 
to serve as leaders in a vast developmental group-activity program. This 
is the major means by which delinquency is prevented. By becoming 
more aware of the personal relations among members of their classes and 
their more informal groups, by improving their group-work techniques, 
апа by using group-work methods in all situations where they can be 
appropriately applied, teachers make their most fundamental contribu- 


tion to creating good citizens. 
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leadership situations, no criticism of volunteers’ group leadership, no guidance in 
improving, no practice in analyzing forces at play in unusual group situations. 
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Work programs, religious and ethical training, which are sometimes called 
"special" because they were developed relatively recently and are not 
Yet universal. Each of these school services can make a distinct contribu- 
tion to the school's total effort to prevent and to correct juvenile delin- 
quency. It is the aim of this chapter to describe some of them and to 
point out how each service may be used and improved. 

Such emphasis on the contribution of these special services should not 
in any way detract from the central importance of the classroom pro- 
gram itself. How the school is organized and what it does to challenge 
the interests, the activities, and the loyalties of children and youth are 
all important. 

Consider, for example, the practice of promotion and transfer. If it is 
the policy to promote pupils to the next grade only on completion of cer- 
tain fixed curriculum requirements, and if, therefore, slow-learning pupils 
Stay behind their class year after year until they outgrow the furniture, 
the social level of the other pupils, the teacher’s patience, and their own 
Sense of respect for the school and for learning itself, then trouble is 
likely to follow. It is only to be expected that pupils will hit back at a 
society that has thus humiliated and neglected them. On the other hand, 
if it is the policy to advance slow-learning pupils with their social group, 
their program will be modified and supplemented with remedial instruc- 
tion 80 that they do a workmanlike, self-respecting job. The same thing 
is true with respect to the organizational and administrative problems, 
4s, for example, teacher load, report cards, homeroom teachers, consoli- 
dation and transportation, departmentalization, punishment—each has 
lts relationship to and influence on the behavior of children and youth, 

Similar possibilities for choice exist with respect to the instructional 
Program, For example, it is possible in the social-studies program to teach 
the economic losses to the nation through sickness, the causes of epidem- 
108, and the organization and functioning of health departments, with- 
out coming to the point of individual and group responsibility. On the 
Other hand, in teaching the reasons for the exploration and colonization 
of America, the world’s great music and art and literature, the attitudes 
and skills involved in homemaking, the interrelationship of P and 
Tàces, or many other phases of the curriculum, it is possible to emphasize 
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uency have been mentioned in earlier chapters. They are referred to 
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example, it is recognized that adolescents must be accepted in their own 
аре groups. This is basic to wholesome development. Individuals fearful 
of being “left out” often go to extremes to assert their “‘belongingness.”’ 
They become preoccupied with social interests. In their efforts to win 
friends, they may rebel against family standards of speech, dress, fun, 
manners, Instances of behavior in the classroom or on the playground 
that result in rejection of the pupil by teachers and classmates may start 
a "fault line” marked by failure, truancy, gang life, and ultimately crimi- 
nal behavior. As the sequence develops, it may lead to behavior, which, 
though socially taboo, is very satisf ying to the individual. 

"Third, counselors work directly and personally with children, helping 
them to make choices and to solve problems that arise in day-to-day life 
at school. As issues arise and decisions are made, the child is helped to 
fain a better understanding of his own abilities, interests, and needs and 
becomes more skilful in choosing persons and resources that will be of 
use to him. 

Fourth, since the counselor recognizes that environment has much to 
do with what happens to individuals, he will try to establish the best pos- 
Sible conditions and atmosphere for children and adolescents. He is con- 
cerned with situations that are satisfying to youngsters and harmonious 
With family and community standards. Since neither children’s standards 
hor those of the family and community are static, the entire personal- 
Social relationship requires constantly to be reviewed, re-evaluated, and 
adapted as new needs and changing standards are recognized. By their 
Own attitude and behavior, teachers and parents may add to existing 
difficulties or may help to alleviate tensions. A sharp rebuff may so em- 
Phasize a behavior episode that the child may respond with even worse 

havior, On the other hand, extravagant praise for an act which for 
Most children is accepted behavior, may result in the individual’s losing 
ace in his own group. Attention given to an individual at the expense 
9f the group tends to disorganize group life and to be detrimental to the 


individual. я - 
‚ Conditions for Effective Counseling. The following conditions are essen- 
tial to effective work with children who have serious behavior problems: 
Counselor, teachers, parents, ts can co-operate constructive- 
ly in personal and professional relationships based upon mutual respect, 
Bood will, and recognition of the important role 
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making him introspective or self-conscious, and challenging him to solve 
his own difficulties. 

It is essential to provide time and facilities for following up and evalu- 
ating the progress of individuals. All too often, parents, counselors, and 
teachers who give serious consideration to a problem fail to develop a 
program of treatment and re-education; or, having made careful plans, 
they do not follow through or evaluate. 

Since problems concerned with maladjustment or discipline involve, at 
best, a great deal of subjective judgment, which is based not only upon 
facts but upon impressions and upon the relative weight of one fact 
against another, it is important that the case be reviewed from time to 
time and that changes be made in treatment as new evidence or new 
insights are developed. Otherwise, counseling and treatment become 
Ineffective and, before anyone realizes, the problem has worsened. 

It has been tacitly assumed that programs for guidance and counseling 
should have as one desired end the prevention of delinquency. Though 
there is lack of definite information on how effective school counselors 
and advisers are in accomplishing this purpose, certain well-established 
principles have been developed, not only by counselors and teachers, but 
by specialists in the fields of mental hygiene, sociology, and the physical 
Sciences, Information and insight from these fields need to be translated 
into the best possible counseling practices. - ' | 

Sound principles and good practices are important in the prevention 
and care of delinquency. But fine personal-social relationships are of 
Supreme importance. To paraphrase Walter de la Mare, a good counselor 
knows that there are various “degrees of approach between the grown- 
Up and the young, from sheer insensitiveness to the rarest insight and 


understanding.’”’ 
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of simple mischievous behavior; they enrol only pupils who are so mal- 
adjusted as to need a careful mental, physical, and social investigation 
and for whom careful planning must be done over and above that re- 
quired for other pupils. Principals and teachers inform the parents of the 
child's needs and explain the function of a special school. They interview 
the parents from time to time, before transfer is contemplated, in order 
to gain a better understanding of the child. The parents also visit classes 
to see the pupil's performance in comparison with that of his classmates. 
Teachers make parents feel that they are trying to help the Бо; 
not that they want to get rid of a problem. Schools must be careful not to 
make promises or suggest that, if the pupil goes for a short time, he may 
"make up grades." If the pupil has à serious learning disability, miscon- 
ceptions only lead to disappointment. Nor must a special school be con- 
sidered as a threat or a punishment. It is rather considered as an oppor- 
tunity for a new beginning. я "yt : 
One type of service offered in Montefiore Special School in Chicago is 
Temedial reading. Approximately 20 per cent of all boys who enter the 
School have severe reading disabilities. Over 50 per cent of all problem 
Cases studied in the school are retarded one or more years below the level 
of reading ability of average pupils of the same chronological age. Fur- 
thermore, approximately 40 per cent are reading one or more years below 
the level indicated by their mental age. Approximately 10 per cent are 
retarded in reading three or more years below the age-grade of their 
arithmetic computation. These figures indicate that reading disability is 
n important factor in the school maladjustment of boys who are prob- 
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Serious problems that are beyond his skill to handle alone and to know 

What other resources are available. 

, Tn a recent study of the attendance problems of high-school children 

in the Greenwich, Connecticut, school system, it was found that there 

Were as many different reasons for poor attendance as there were children 

Involved. A sampling of the most severe cases showed that a large per- 

centage of chronic truants had such serious family or personal problems 

that they were literally incapable of responding to the help or interest of 
even friends and understanding teachers and of kind, though firm, at- 
tendance officers, until they had had help with these problems. These 

Problems included: 

- Learning difficulties. While some of these difficulties may stem from poor 
instruction or ineffective learning habits, a great many grow out of emotional 
upsets which prevent a child from using fully the ability which he possesses. 
Sometimes this blocking is so serious that it actually appears to be mental re- 


tardation. 


- 


2. Family maladjustments. These include poverty, parental discord, menta 
disturbances in parents, poor family standards, illness, and broken homes. 

- Personality problems. These include aggressive or bizarre behavior, withdrawn 

or unhappy behavior, persistently poor social adjustment, and many others. 
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The greatest service the child study department can render to the schools and 
the children of Minneapolis will be through the prevention of maladjustment and 
not through aiding а small percentage of those who are becoming warped to a 
satisfactory state of mental health. This preventive service is called mental 
VERON, and in its aims it is closely allied to, if not identical with, education 
Itself. 


Home-School Visitors, Visiting Teachers, School Social Workers 


The progress of the visiting-teacher movement, begun early in this 
century to bring homes and schools closer together in the effort to under- 
Stand and serve children, has been continuous but all too slow. Develop- 
ing in many communities at almost the same time, this type of pupil- 
Personnel service uses the social worker's case-work techniques plus the 
teacher's child-development point of view and knowledge of school pro- 
grams. It attempts to discover incipient delinquency and to bring to- 
gether all school and community resources to prevent it or, if delinquent 
behavior has developed, to correct and remedy the situation out of which 
it grew. 

Though by no means universal, visiting-teacher service is a definitely 

recognized school function, not only in a large number of cities, but in 
Some entire states, as Michigan, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and Alabama. 
Recent reports indicate that about one thousand cities have made pro- 
Vision for such service. The relation of this service to the prevention of 
delinquency is described in the following section.” à; 
. The school social worker (visiting teacher, home-and-school visitor) 
18 one member of a group of specialists employed by the school to assist 
the teacher in his task of successfully teaching the child in the classroom. 
He takes his place among the doctors, nurses, psychologists, curriculum 
Specialists, and many other persons whose responsibility it is to help the 
teacher to make the educational experience of each child a medium in 
Which he can achieve his maximum growth. Through specialized train- 
ing in social work he is prepared to help with many problems in the 
child’s social and emotional environment which interefere with his school 
achievement. He works with the child, his parents, the teacher, other 
school personnel, and with social agencies in the community in an at- 
tempt to solve the difficulties which prevent the child’ 
ticipation in school activities. 
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School. John and his mother were eager for help. John became interested 
in boys’ clubs and opportunities for activities after school. His mother 
talked with the social worker about the many problems she was facing, 
and thus came to see more clearly the things she could do to help John— 
make arrangements for lunch, help him with school work, take an inter- 
est in the problems he was finding in a new community. As some of these 
problems cleared up, she was able to give John more of the assurance and 
praise which he so much needed. At one interview she said, “The neigh- 
bors said the other day that they thought John was a fine boy. I never 
thought I'd live to see that day." This comment showed how she had 
changed from a worried, anxious person 0 а mother who was proud of 
her son. John, who had not “skipped school" for a month, was beginning 
to feel more at home in the school and to participate in schoolroom ac- 
tivities, thus giving the teacher an opportunity to help him through her 


Particular skills. 


The teacher, in this instance, saw the value of combining her abilities 


with those of others in the school to help John achieve better citizenship 
by clearing up the problems which prevented his participation in school. 
The principal in this school believed that teachers and children should 

ave the assistance of specialists in medicine, psychology, and social 
Work, He saw this help not as an admission of failure on the part of the 
teacher, but as a recognition on her part of ways in which she could make 
her teaching more effective. He saw this as the quality of a good teacher, 
One who knew the great possibilities in his role as a teacher and who rec- 
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pressure, no formal organization achieves it. It does not result from a name, or 
rules, or exhortation about loyalty or devotion to а vital and magnetic leader. 
dn а process of growth, and the rate of growth depends upon the children them- 
selves.!o 

Organized for а different purpose but having a similar concern for the 
conservation of children and youth, extended school services were wide- 
ly established during the war for children whose mothers were employed 
and who, therefore, had no supervision after school and on Saturdays. 
At the peak there were 3,100 such school centers serving 130,000 chil- 
dren. These programs set a pattern of school-supervised recreation for 
children and youth which will probably have lasting effects. Instances of 
Such recreation programs are found in Madison, Wisconsin, where 3,600 
children are served; in St. Louis; in Seattle where 55,000 boys and girls 
participated last year; and in Cincinnati, where new school buildings are 
planned to provide recreation facilities. Boards of education appear to 
consider expenditures for recreation а practical and constructive means 
of preventing juvenile delinquency. The experience of cities which have 
а congested population seems to show that a recreational program is the 
best single delinquency preventive yet evolved. As the social institution 
which serves all children and youth, the school needs to develop a recre- 
ational service commensurate with the need. This may mean that the 
school provide the community’s total recreation program; or, in а com- 
munity which has an active park and playground system or some other 
kind of public recreation program, that the school seek to relate its serv- 
ices to that ram to the end that all children, youth, and adults may 

prog 

be served. 
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cipal or teacher is able to receive the help needed. This involves a defi- 
nite method by which the principal can refer cases to the proper person; 
а co-operative arrangement within the department whereby many people 
can be involved in the adjustment of the difficulties of any one child; and 
a method by which the findings and remedial methods suggested can be 
put into operation by the principal and teachers. If the organization of 
the school system is on a functional basis, it is fitting that all pupil-per- 
sonnel services be assigned to one department in this organization and 
that the head of the department be responsible directly to the superin- 
tendent of schools. Rochester, New York, has such a centralized depart- 
ment under a director. The services include special education, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, health and physical education, parent 
education and child development, attendance, visiting teacher, and pos- 
sibly others. In Cincinnati, pupil-personnel services are grouped in a de- 
partment which includes three major divisions—child accounting, health 
and hygiene, and psychological services. 
In general, some staff members such as physicians, nurses, and coun- 
selors, are assigned directly to the schools since most of their work takes 
place with the pupils during school hours. Others, such as visiting teach- 
ers, may serve one or more schools; since most of their work is in the com- 
munity, they work out of some district office, the number of which de- 
Pends upon the number of visiting teachers and the size of the city. Final- 
ly, since psychiatrists and other specialists usually see pupils in a central 
office, they can be available at the central school offices. The effectiveness 
of operation of each specialist is the determining factor in each case. 
An organization of such varied specialized services may seem foreign 
to the responsibilities of the schools. But the fact remains that a physical 


plant and an instructional staff alone cannot realize sound educational 


Objectives for all of the children attending our schools. Children who are 
ties. There are children who 


hot equipped for urban life move into our ci > 
are physically and mentally handicapped and there are children who are 
Socially and emotionally immature. There are children who come from 
families where there is little understanding or appreciation of the need 
for formal education. These children in appreciable numbers are required 
to attend our urban schools. In addition, there are children in our schools 
Who, although not in the above categories, show symptoms of some diffi- 
culty. Neglect may lead to delinquency- Tt is the responsibility of the en- 


tire school personnel to help each of them gain as much as possible from 
School as he grows to maturity and it is the responsibility of the pupil- 
Personnel worker to do all that is possible to help the instructional staff 


in this task. 
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do they stay? What do they do in town? What kinds of goods do they 
buy? Is it the prevailing custom for children to work on the farm during 
School sessions? Do children have spending money? Do people worry 
about the crop, the weather, religion, making a living, children's welfare, 
or politics? 

Problems of School Organization of Special Services in Rural Areas. In 
rural areas people live apart from each other; children attend small iso- 
lated schools or must be transported to consolidated schools in school 
buses; teachers find good living accommodations scarce; school equip- 
ment is limited. The school dollar itself may not go as far as it should to- 
ward providing essential school services. This means that rural areas 
may have fewer special services directly under the school’s administra- 
tion. The problem then becomes that of (a) using to the best advantage 
all school agencies over a rather wide area under co-ordinated central di- 
rection, and (b) using all related services outside of school jurisdiction 


that are concerned with human welfare. 

The individual school unit may consist only of a teacher, or of teach- 
ers and а principal, with possibly & maid or janitor or lunchroom worker. 
There may be a bus driver who serves the local school, but who is at the 
Same time a part of the larger county unit of administration. 

The county unit of administration may include the county superin- 
tendent, county supervisors of instruction, and workers in the fields of 
School attendance or pupil adjustment, transportation, and lunchroom 
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provide for special classes. When no child-guidance clinic is available, 
diagnostic services may be obtained from a psychologist at a near-by 
teacher-training college or from trained ministerial leaders. The curric- 
ulum is adjusted to lessen the social and intellectual friction that arises 
from breaks between grade groups, particularly from the gap between the 
Intermediate and junior high school groups. 

As a result of skilful counseling and guided group experiences, the 
child will change his attitude toward his own problem. Suitable encour- 
agement and supervision, explanation of various modes of conduct and 
their consequences, and substitution of wholesome activities for harmful 
Ones may help effect desirable changes. Parent education will influence 
parents to make beneficial changes in the home diet, hours of sleeping, 
home duties, group recreation, and methods of discipline. Through all 
these special services, the child will come to find satisfaction in the rural 


life about him. 


ided by Agencies Other than the School 
and used in the schools are not, 


The Use of Services Prov 
Certain special services planned for 
however, provided by the schools alone. Sometimes by purchase, some- 
times by co-ordinated planning of a community's total resources, special 
Services of the kinds heretofore described are made available to schools. 
Health examinations and services from the health department, recrea- 
tion programs planned and directed for school-age children by the publie 
l'ecreation agency, student aid provided by various public-service groups, 
Psychological and psychiatric services available to the schools from com- 
munity child-guidance clinics, case work on the problems of children and 
their families by child-welfare agencies—each of these represents a spe- 
Clalized service, staffed with specially trained personnel, which is avail- 
able in some rural communities to help with the guidance of children and 
Youth, 
. An example of the co-ordination of community resources for the solu- 
Чоп of behavior problems discovered by the school is found in à recent 
experiment carried on by а committee of the Lower West Side Dis- 
trict Health Committee in New York City, centering at Public School 
33.5 In attendance were nineteen children, not delinquent but, in the 


Opinion of the teachers and principal, headed for trouble. A го 

Was set up with a membership of specialists from the large number E. 

family, children's health, and other agencies serving the Wee cae о 
4S committee the school principal sent reports of serious cases; the com- 

Lx gilizabeth Fajen, “Curing Delinquency at the Source,” Survey Midmonthly, 
XXII (October, 1946), 261-62. 
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The New York State Department of Education provides pupil per- 
Sonnel services to local schools through its Division of Examination and 
Testing, the Bureau of Child Accounting and Attendance, and the Bu- 
reau of Guidance. In addition, through the New York State Department 
of Mental Hygiene, eight clinic teams operate out of key cities through- 
Out the state, providing diagnosis, continuous treatment, and follow-up. 
In this work the Mental Hygiene Department co-operates with the 
State Youth Commission to prevent juvenile delinquency.!5 

"These activities of state agencies demonstrate what can be done to 
Provide guidance to children and youth in the places where no public 
agency of less than state stature is functioning. To multiply this kind of 


State-wide service is a great need at present. 


How Teachers Can Use and Improve School Services 


Emphasis has been placed throughout this chapter on the importance 
of providing those school services which are necessary to supplement and 
Support the instructional program in serving the needs of children and 
Youth. Another point of emphasis is also important—that the teaching 
Staff improve their opportunities to make effective use of these services. 
The teacher holds the pivotal position. Unless the teacher recognizes 
Signs of abnormal behavior, appraises its seriousness, and opens up a way 
for the special service to help, even the best child-guidance clinies, health 
Services, guidance departments, or other services cannot be really effec- 
live, Further, unless the teacher recognizes that there is a problem for 
Which specialized help is required and calls for that help, the need for the 
Service may not be recognized or met by the school system. і 

4 inspiring instance of a classroom teacher's attack on juvenile de- 
inquency is reported from Minneapolis." There the Grade Teacher’s 
Section of the Minneapolis Teachers’ League voted to make the study of 
Juvenile delinquency one of its major projects. A committee was ap- 
Pointed, which went to work immediately to gather information on the 
Ypes, numbers, and locations of juvenile offenses, as well as the resources 
9 deal with them. The committee solicited reports and recommendations 
rom schools, interviewed officials in charge of school services and com- 
Munity agencies, and sent representatives to speak at meetings of public 
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munity-wide basis. Instead of considering the schools as an isolated agen- 
cy whose sole task is to teach verbal skills and knowledges remote from 
life, the superintendent and his staff should evaluate their school program 
in terms of desirable changes or modifications in the child’s everyday be- 
havior. Unless they do this, the schools may unwittingly aid and abet the 
development of undesirable behavior patterns.? The superintendent can 
either stimulate or stifle the concerted community attack on juvenile de- 
linquency. He is often the spearhead of the attack. 


The Responsibility of the Superintendent 


The superintendent can concern himself with the problem of delin- 
quency control and prevention on two levels: (1) on the community level 
by stimulating and co-ordinating community action through joint think- 
ing and planning on the part of all youth-serving agencies; (2) on the 
School level by improving the effectiveness of the educational institution 
as it deals with all children and by giving special attention to the deviate 
child who frequently develops delinquent patterns. 

On the community level, the superintendent’s responsibility will vary 
With the degree of over-all community planning and co-ordination that 
has already evolved. At а minimum, the superintendent should be an 
active, participating member of any group in the community that is con- 
cerned with the problems of all children and youth; at a maximum, the 
Superintendent might initiate the organization of such a group, if no co- 
Ordination exists or if better co-ordination is needed. 

On the school level, by continually improving his own agency, the 
school administrator provides а more effective program for all children, 
He does this by making а better selection and use of teachers, by helping 
them to know and understand their pupils, by obtaining and using spe- 
cial services to aid the teacher in understanding and adjusting children 
With severe problems, by puilding curriculums and revising them so that 
they will meet the needs of all pupils, and by setting up and maintaining 
an effective liaison relationship with other agencies in the community. It 
must be emphasized that the major responsibility of the superintendent 
for the delinquent and the potentially delinquent is the same as for all 


children. 

The extent to which the administrator himself takes an active part in 
Working on both levels of responsibility will depend on the size of his 
School system and the organization that he has developed to assist him in 
discharging his many responsibilities. The administrator in the larger 
г ET 

* W. С. Kvaraceus, *Delinquency—^ By-Product of the School?” School and 
Society, LIX (May 13, 1944), 350-51. 
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program. It should, of course, utilize the experiences of other communi- 
ties whenever possible. 

Similarly, in developing a more adequate school program, the school 
administrator will be more successful if he operates through planning 
groups composed of the various staff members, administrators, and teach- 
ers who will be concerned in carrying out and operating the program. 
Any school plan introduced by administrative fiat is at best doomed to 
limited success, even though it has been outlined by experts. 

Е It is true that the democratic processes аге necessarily slow. However, 
Since they demand the thinking and planning of all concerned, on all as- 
pects of the school and community program, progress made slowly 
through democratic group thinking and community acceptance will in- 
variably be marked by real and permanent gains. On the other hand, 
more rapid initial progress, marked by lack of understanding and ac- 
ceptance at the classroom level, may eventuate in recession and emotion- 
al disturbances. Some of the more inflexible aspects of the delinquency 
situation, particularly bad housing, absentee landlordism, broken homes, 
overcrowding, corrupt police and politicians, and poverty, require the 
Co-operation and support of all community members. Sure progress in 
Community betterment will necessarily be slow. 


Evaluating the Effectiveness of the School in Preventing 
and Controlling Undesirable Behavior 

Together with the home, the school provides the basic learning ex- 
Deriences for all children. Through his attendance in a good school, a 
child should develop into a more resourceful and acceptable being. Since 
Many other factors are operating, however, it would be. difficult for the 
School, as one agency, to determine its effect on one child or on all the 
children in the community. Nevertheless, certain data can be obtained 
within the school and the community that are informative or suggestive 
аз to the total effect of all community forces—of which the school is one 
major factor—in developing acceptable behavior. 

The administrator has much too frequently limited his appraisal of 


the school’s effectiveness to test results or school marks. While these are 
there is no assurance that the 


Important aspects of total evaluation, tb 2 ; 
Nowledge and attitudes they measure will be translated into desirable 
ehavior, Too frequently, test performances show that delinquents 

o knows the right behavior 


Merely “know the right answer"; the child wh i à 
oes not necessarily exemplify it. When the superintendent begins to 


evaluate the effect of the schools in terms of the everyday behavior of the 
child, he has taken the most important step in assuming his share of re- 
Sponsibility in the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 
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for additional personnel, improved or recast programs, new services, and 
reorganizations as are presented to the school board by the administrator. 
Whatever the ultimate plan adopted in а school-community prevention 
and control program, it should always take its shape from а study of the 
local situation and should be rooted in reality by means of facts gathered 


carefully over a long period of time. 


Some ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS THAT Have Direct BEARING 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACCEPTABLE OR 
NoNACCEPTABLE BEHAVIOR 
Many activities of the school administrator have a direct and intimate 
relationship with the control of undesirable behavior and with the devel- 
opment of desirable behavior on the part of all children and youth in the 
community. This is true even in the large community where many in- 
termediate functionaries come between the superintendent and the pupil. 
Specific functions of the superintendent which have a bearing on child 


behavior are outlined in some detail on the following pages. 


Better Selection and Utilization of School Personnel 
In work with both normal and deviate children, much depends on the 
Caliber, training, experience, and personality of the classroom teacher. 
The best teaching talent is seldom available to the administrator who is 
limited in his selection of candidates to the geographic confines of his own 
Community. Board regulations which allow only local residents to teach 
in the schools will invariably result in mediocre classroom teaching and 


Management. 
" In selecting and recommending 
the superintendent concerns himse 


his candidates for teaching positions, 
Jf with evidences of desirable personal- 


ity patterns as well as with professional training and experience. Many 
administrators have gradually focused their attention on better methods 
of Selecting teachers as the most adequate solution to the problem of 


Classroom morale. 
Once the teacher has been hired, the community and the administra- 


tion should treat him like a human being and help him to continue to 
€velop into a mature, effective, and wholesome employee. 

Jn his daily classroom experiences, the teacher is continually dealing 
qu the manifold human problems of living and learning. In-service 
training pfograms, when carefully designed to develop skill in dealing 
With pupils, have been helpful to teachers. But many superintendents 

ave found that in-service training is not the whole answer. Some teach- 
25) either because they lack certain qualities or because they have be- 
Come so set in their habits, appear impervious to change. The adminis- 
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trator discovers that many. candidates now being trained for teaching are 
inadequate to meet the everyday problems of the classroom. There 18 
need for more study and more co-operation between xir 
institutions and school administrators to insure the recruitment of ef- 
fective teachers. M 
In general, better teachers will cost more money. Higher salaries w1 


help to attract and hold the "master teacher." Low salaries for teachers 
can mean high delinquency rates. 


Not only does the administrator recruit and select the best possible 
staff, he also makes the optin 


mum use of each member. Teachers with A 
usual abilities, training, and experience are placed in positions which 
utilize their specialized skills. The too common practice of banishing the 
less effective teacher to the less Privileged areas where delinquency rates 
are high, or to the teaching of Special classes, is to be avoided. These 
areas, which present many problems and which frequently yield a large 
share of the juvenile-delinquency population, demand the best of the 
teaching staff, 


The M 


The classroom 
to do effective ho e Visiting; he is not a health specialist, psychologist 
or psychiatrist, He is frequently called upon to handle situations whic 


-Operative basis through scho? 
ough state-wide programs. 


school day. 


d carefully Co-ordinate and utilize all ахай" 
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able services. He may place them organizationally under one head, as in 
a large city school system where the assistant superintendent or director 
may be in charge of guidance, research, and related services; or he may 
Set up а committee on which all persons with specialized functions serve 
as members. It is crucial that teachers know what services exist, how they 
can be procured, and what functions and responsibilities each hasin aiding 
the teacher to understand and deal with children (see chap. v). Even in 
а small school system a child may come in contact with a number of 
persons, including the attendance officer, the teacher, the principal, the 
nurse, and the counselor, and yet no one integrates all the data and sees 
the total child and the total problem. It is the superintendent's responsi- 
bility to see that the teacher has access to the assistance of the special- 
ists and that machinery exists to assure maximum utilization of these 


Services within the school system. 


Co-ordination and Utilization of Child-Study and 
Treatment Agencies Outside the School 
there are many agencies be- 
t with the school child and af- 
at the teacher and school ad- 


, In the average American community, 
sides the school that come in close contac 


fect his behavior. It is generally true th 
Ministrator are quite ignorant of the existence of these agencies, their 


aims and functions, the persons in charge of them, and the mechanics for 
obtaining their services. It is also true that these community agencies 
frequently operate in their own sphere without much concern for other 
Agencies whose functions overlap. Co-ordination in a community may be 


brought about through a co-ordinating council, a council of social agen- 
Cles, or some other unifying organization. The school cannot afford to 
isolate itself from the other community forces which deal with children 
and youth. As the most prominent youth agency in the community, the 
School should reach outside its walls and join with other agencies to in- 
Crease its effectiveness in preventing and controlling juvenile delinquen- 
cy. The school should know which children have contacts with certain 
agencies, The school should know which children are in particular need 
of the services of such agencies as the Y.M.C.A., Boys’ Club, Girl Re- 
Serves, 4-H Club, Girl Scouts, and others. This information should en- 
Able the school to become an effective referral agency, insuring optimum 
Use of community resources on behalf of all children who need these 
Services. 

Training of School Personnel 

to hire a generally competent 
improve most teachers’ ef- 


In-service 
While the superintendent may be able 


Staff, there is still much that can be done to ov а f 
fectiveness, A planned program of in-service traming, especially as it 
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, і commu- 
may deal with local problems and with the teacher's Bre toknow 
nity agencies, organizations, and resources, will assist the Cone 
his children better and to solve more problems at и à 
Thus, it will be a direct answer to the delinquency pro p» teachensin 

An effective program of in-service training involves. ve а 
many practical activities such as the processes of ad d take 
planning a school program to meet them. The adminis та; hers and staff 
particular precaution lest he threaten or frighten his nem with there 
into an exaggerated sense of responsibility toward the pupi ted. Teach- 
sult that new problems arise or old ones grow more complica onsibili ties 
ers are generally very conscientious in discharging their resp drea D 
toward their pupils. Any in-service training program that г 


s ip to 
A Б А y ship 
teacher feel more insecure or more inadequate in his relation 
children and parents will do 


he healthy М 
one In which every child is secure and feels that he belongs to 
group. Childr 


of Wickman’s study, whi WS More self. 
still continue tor 
verted child and 
havior that repre: 

* E. Koster Wie 
The Commonwealt 


egard as acceptabl, 
to concern, themse 


Р A 
kman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New YO 
h Fund, 1928, 
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authority. Yet the withdrawn, ineffectual pupil, as Plant points out in 
Chapter i, is likely to be even more "expensive" to himself and to society 
than the child whose overt behavior irritates the teacher. It is frequently 
the child who broods, nurses grievances, and develops antisocial atti- 
tudes who is heading toward the mental hospital or the juvenile court. 
The classroom, though it exists solely for the child, tends to be teacher 
dominated. Many a teacher tells the child what to do, how to do it, when 
to do it, and whether it is right when done. The superintendent has а 
major responsibility in guiding his teachers to consider their place in 
Wholesome classroom living from the mental-hygiene point of view. 
The classroom atmosphere will always reflect the personality of the 


teacher. The maladjustment of the child in school frequently reflects the 
maladjustment of the teacher. The superintendent or principal has a 
d teacher. If such a teacher does not 


responsibility to help the maladjuste 

improve, if he continues to represent à severe threat to the well-being of 
the pupils, the superintendent should not hesitate to take appropriate 
Steps for his removal. The greatest contribution that the school adminis- 


trator can make, and one that entails no additional budgetary expendi- 
ture, is to improve the emotional climate in his classrooms and schools. 

Reorienting Teachers To Evaluate School Outcomes in Terms of Pupil 
Behavior. For many teachers evaluation means simply giving a paper- 
and-pencil test to determine how much the child has learned. However, 
if learning outcomes are defined as changes in behavior, then the school 
cannot be content with oral and written expression as the sole indica- 


tion of the school’s effectiveness. The superintendent and his staff should 
r means of testing school outcomes. 


assist the teachers in exploring othe ho 
The teacher "nien Sith Ж. descriptions as the initial statement 
of expected outcomes. Later they can invite self-evaluation on the part 
9f the pupil and encourage the co-operation of parents and other citizens 
in sending word back to the school as to whether or not the classrooms 
ауе been successful in achieving certain desirable objectives. In effect, 
this would mean that the school would develop a “report card in reverse” 
Which would contain information on the effectiveness of its activities in 
eveloping new and desirable behavior or in modifying old behavior. 
When the school staff states its objectives as pupil behavior and evaluates 
its products in terms of behavior changes, it will no longer be content to 
turn out children who are able only to read, recite, and write the Golden 
Ме, If the school is to have any effect in preventing and controlling 
Undesirable behavior, it must teach children to live and behave according 
t 

he Golden Rule. lliale Signs of Delinquency. Delin- 


Alerti, y q rly Te 
ng the School Staff to Early 
Went behavior does not develop overnight. The seeds of unacceptable 
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behavior are frequently 
primary grades. Since t 
child usually shows ey: 


i in the 
sown in the early preschool period ma ihe 
he:school receives the child early an 


Я tterns 
idences of susceptibility to Spree eee ibe 
long before he is picked up by the police, an alerted school sta! 


of 
z .. a large share 
able to identify, for the purposes of study and treatment, a larg 

the potential offenders, 


áü and prin- 
What are the early telltale signs which the superintendent 


dy 
2 ing cases for stu 
cipal can use to guide teachers in selecting and Teter Ee A comes 
and treatment in a scientific prevention program? A partial 


Е de- 
x БАТА ; ntiate 
from research Which shows that certain characteristics differe 
linquent from nond 


reh* 

elinquent youngsters. A careful Survey, ed or 

in the field of juvenile delinquency shows the following зе 
Signs to be Suggestive or indicative of the boy or girl who is p 

vulnerable to delinquency: 


1. Feels dissatisfaction with school 


ituations 
: ; : ool situa 
а) Is unsuccessful in his academic work, and often in other sch 

as well 


b) Shows little academic aptitude 
c) Has Tepeated several grades 


d) Transfers frequently from school to school 
€) Dislikes school int 


ensely 
f) Intends to leave school as Soon as the law will allow 
2. Plays truant в ter-buildin£ 
3. Belongs to NO recognized or Supervised recreational or charac 
agency 
4. Has Unsatisfactory home conditions 
4) Comes from ап atypical or broken home 
b) a mother who is employed 
€) Lives in a family in which conflicts abound 
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5. Lives in a high-delinquency area 
a) Lives ina poverty-stricken or marginal home 
b) Lives in overcrowded conditions (more than 1.5 persons per room) 


я 9 Has changed residence frequently (four or more times) 
- Feels rejected in home, school, or neighborhood 


3 a every child who shows one or more of these signs will become а 
ehnquent. However, from the evidence at hand, it is safe to say that a 
major portion of those unfortunate children who will appear in the juve- 
nile courts of tomorrow will be drawn from the reservoir of children who 
show several of these characteristics. The superintendent and principal 
who develop a school staff with a positive approach to normal child de- 
үчоршец; plus à sensitivity to these indicators of delinquency poten- 
iality or susceptibility, will be ready to embark on a truly preventive 
program in their schools and community. 
" Providing for Co-operative Study and Treatment of Individual Children 

rough the Case-Conference Technique. The superintendent and principal 
will recognize the futility of spotting children who may be susceptible to 
delinquent behavior and then doing nothing about it. Information 
gathered with the help of all the child-study resources in the school and 
community—data on the child’s personal make-up, his school experi- 
ences, his family and home background, and his early developmental 
experiences—can be brought together in the case conference. Here are 
Eathered the school doctor, school nurse, visiting teacher, counselor, 
School psychologist, psychiatric worker, teacher, and any other person 
Who may be concerned in the study or subsequent treatment of the 
child. The case conference is а “focusing of minds” in an attempt to dis- 
cover causative factors in the behavior sequence and to plan a therapeutic 
program, assigning specific responsibilities to various individuals. The 
Case conference thereby serves & three-fold function: (1) it contributes 
toa better understanding of the child and his problem; (2) it evolves 
definite and specific plans for treatment; (3) it serves as à valuable learn- 


ing experience for all who participate. 
The conferences may be held in the c 
REL office, or in the headquar 
RS snnm a close contact with the c ys ( 
Е child's teacher be present at these conferences, for it is he who has 
UN and most constant contact with the pupil. In this way the class- 
m itself can become a strong therapeutic force in the study-treatment 
aks am. As often as possible, the superintendent should attend the case 
үле Out-of-school agency workers representing the Boys’ Club, 
d MCA, Boy Scouts, C.Y.O., church, and other organizations can 
Ontribute much in the way of after-school contacts with the child; by 


hild's school building, at а central 
ters of some out-of-school agency 
hild. It is always desirable that 
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p : se of com- 
inviting their participation the school will insure effective Eo areak 
munity services in the study and treatment of those who ан d Poit 
est need for them. The case conference may serve as the hub o 


z vention an 
dividual-centered school-community program for the preventi 
control of undesirable behavior. 


Improving Curriculum 
lem facing most school a 
ences that exist among 
Providi 
each to ach: 
tudes, d 
Schoolm 


what responsibiliti 
ture. The teacher's function is to i 
insure the most effe ays 
that all teaching accords with the ү ck 
5 are known to learn most effectively. T Le Ie This 
struction around his knowle : М 
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ment of undesirable behavior patterns or personality characteristics. 
Since unusually high retardation rates are associated with high delin- 
quency rates, the superintendent must lead an attack against the basic 
causative factors that deny successful achievement to a large proportion 
Merely to embrace chronological promotion as 
damental conditions that bring about 


a solution will not alleviate the fun 
failure and nonpromotion. Consideration should be given to utilizing the 
le promotional units. Entrusting a 


primary and middle grades as sing 
group to the same teacher for several terms can also result in continuous 


growth and reduce nonpromotion to а minimum. 
the child to gain recognition for 


se of marks and honor rolls 


of the school population. 


home should be based on objective measures of achievement and ability; 
however, they should show growth not only in the learning skills and 
subject-matter fields but also in social development and personality 
growth, If “failures” are indicated on the report card, the parents should 
Teceive specific information as to the reasons for this lack of growth. 
While recognizing that the report card is a necessary means of commu- 
nication between the school and the home, the superintendent should 
lift it out of the realm of necessary evils. 

The superintendent also sees that attendance laws are enforced. This is 
not accomplished merely with the hiring of a politically appointed “‘at- 
tendance officer” who visits the home and threatens the parents with 


Court action when the child is truant. Personnel who have the training 
and skills of the visiting teacher, case worker, or psychiatric social work- 
er should be procured to handle nonattending pupils as well as other 
Problem situations in the school. While it may be necessary 1n а few ex- 


treme cases to bring parents to court because of their complete lack of 
Co-operation in seeing that the child attends school, this procedure is 
generally to be avoided; it breaks down desirable relationships between 
the parent and the child as well as between the parent and the school. 
Re-education of the parents will come only through the slow and careful 
Process of good case work. Every superintendent should re-examine 
those of his staff who come in contact with truant children to see if they 
have a sound professional child-study and treatment point of view. 
Since most children who refuse to attend school usually have a good 
reason, from their point of view, for avoiding the classroom, the super- 
Intendent should not neglect to search for factors 1n the schools which 
Compel such children to seek refuge outside. Only by dealing with such 
factors as school failure, unrealistic and purposeless curriculum, and 
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overstrict teacher 
a minimum. 


T “коой dis- 

Most school Superintendents take considerable pride in End" kind ol 

cipline" of their Schools. Too often, however, this und aei 

“strict discipline” under which pupils meekly accept a ШЧ ДО ТОЁ 

regulations which the teachers and principals have as ue In many 
offer any overt threat to the authority of the classroom tea 


y to 
ini e truancy 
personalities can the administrator reduce tr 


tained throu 


d 
hreat of punishment, an 
fear. This fo; 


t 
; ies to mos 
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richest Opportunity to develop and practice the Ts tends to' 
cratic skills of group Planning and group living. If the schoo 


own rules, understand th 
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er- 
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factual and specific. In operation, the program should undergo periodic 
and objective evaluation. If and when it seems ineffective in certain 
Phases, changes or discontinuances should be recommended, even when 
this means doing away with established positions that may be guarded 
by vested interests. 

If such proposed adaptations emerge from democratic processes in- 
volving many individuals in the school and community, considerable 
educational “selling” will already have taken place which will tend te 
draw support and backing. 

In addition to maintaining good administrative relations with the 
board, the superintendent will avail himself of many other means of in- 
terpreting the program to the community. These will include speaking 
engagements, annual reports, newspaper stories, forums, adult study 
groups, etc. The superintendent who aims to make a contribution in the 
field of delinquency will use many of these varied techniques to hold be- 
fore the community the basic facts related to the problem and to secure 
and maintain public interest. The superintendent who does not have the 
facts on his community, or lacks a specific plan with provision for wide- 
Spread participation, is defeated before he starts; he cannot expect to win 
Support for a vague, nebulous, one-man program. 


THE SupERINTENDENT’s SUMMARY CHECK LIST FOR А 
Ѕсноог-Соммоміту PROGRAM FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION AND CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


In general, the school's responsibility toward the delinquent is the 
Same as for the well-adjusted child. However, since the misbehaving 
child is usually the ineffective learner and since he represents a trend in 


child development which is in opposition to the aims set up by the school, 
] procedures for remedy and treatment 


ome, and community, special treatme 
Should be available. The following check list represents administrative 
Practices that are desirable from the point of view of good and effective 
education for all children and points to desirable adaptations that are 
Centered mainly upon the misbehaving or maladjusted pupil. To the ex- 
tent that he recognizes these activities in his own school system, not as 
incidental or stray events, but as a part of a planned program, the super- 
intendent can rightfully feel that his organization plays more than an 
incidental role in the prevention and control of undesirable behavior. 


1. Teacher Selection, Training, and Relations n 
MÀ Discovers and recommends for hire only the best and most competen' 


teacher. y oued 
Pcr Weights heavily the factor of wholesome, attractive, and well-adjus 
personality. 
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А ‘ ; ols and 
NR Stresses the need for a wholesome emotional climate in the scho 


the classrooms. 


7 = ; between 
2 ee Maintains healthy, democratic working relations with and 


teaching, administrative, and supervisory personnel. 


S aton Jems to 
-Assists maladjusted teachers or teachers with significant prob! 


1 in the solu- 
a more wholesome growth and development and aids them in 
tion of their problems. a arene 
-Recommends the release of maladjusted staff members wh 


ils with 
threat to the wholesome growth and development of the pup! 
whom they come in contact, 


s ; as well 
Alerts all teachers to the telltale signs of potential delinquency 


RUPEM Plans jointly with his Staff an i 


B nature. 
аз to personal and social maladjustments of a nondelinquent 


aa) ntere 
in-service training program Ce 


upon the solution of local school-community problems. 


2. Understanding the Individual Child 


3. Currie 


--Makes available man: 
Initiates a plan for 
-Encourages parents 
-Procures special se 


> hensive 
Encourages the development and continual use of a compre 
cumulative record System. ique? 
y scientific child-study and treatment techniq 
teachers to visit pupils’ homes. 
to visit the schools. vac of 
ing 
гүісеѕ as aids to better teacher undead 
room. Typical services: visiting teacher, Р) ШОШ, 
ndance supervisor, guidance worker or xs educa- 
school nurse, school doctor, school dentist, specialist in paren 


^ edial- 
tion, school psychologist, psychiatrist, speech therapist, rem 
reading Specialist, etc, 


Provides opportunities for t] 
Children through case- 


of-school personnel, 
ulum Development and Revision 
-Bases development and revision oj 


children in the class 
Social worker, atte 


idual 

individu? 
he joint study and treatment of ош out- 
conference techniques utilizing school @ 


Program 


А dy 

f the curriculum on a continual st! 
of the needs of local youth. ment 
-Involves every teacher in some phase of the eurrieulum-develoP 
program, 


. taking ® 
evelopment program co-operatively, 
Invites lay icipation i 
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Utilizes many evaluative techniques, in addition to paper-and-pencil 
tests, in the appraisal of the school program. 
..Provides audio-visual aids to facilitate and insure learning. 
..Provides special classes and remedial services for atypical children, 
including the physically handicapped and the mentally retarded, whose 
needs cannot be met in the regular classroom or by the regular teacher. 
4. Utilization of Community Resources 

IM Acquaints teachers with the activities and objectives of the youth- 
serving agencies in the local community. 
на Develops and таіпќаіпѕ а close working relationship with all the 


youth-serving agencies in the community. к, 
= Аввірпе the liaison function and responsibility to some individual in the 


School system. 
“Makes school facilities available to other community agencies. 

Takes an active part in the co-ordinating council, council of social 
nning or co-ordinating community group. 
orking with indi- 


agencies, or other over-all pla inati 
Utilizes the indexes of social-service agencies m Ww 


vidual children. 
MM Invites the workers of social, welfare, and recreational agencies to 
school conferences to aid in the understanding and solution of adjust- 
ment problems. 
Sponsors Parent-Teacher Associations. > 
Invites lay persons to participate in school planning. : 
Conducts forums and study groups utilizing specialists from other 


community agencies. 
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and even in many small ones, one finds a 


sizable number of delinquent children who fail to respond to the efforts 
of the teachers, the guided group experiences, and the special services of 
the regular schools. The reason is that the symptoms of their disturbances 
are too severe or too upsetting to other children. The regular school can- 
not reach the excessive truant who rarely attends classes. Delinquents 
who steal consistently or who seduce others into embarking on undesir- 
able sex activities or threaten them with physical harm should not be 
kept in regular classes. These children are in need of special schools which 
Provide the particular setting and services necessary for their readjust- 


Ment to community life. 


In every large community, 


oF A SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR Емо- 
TIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 
Since the Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago is one of the 
few schools providing adequate specialized services, a short description 


of it seems justifiable. 


FEATURES 


Enrolment 

small enrolme 
case of delinqu 
istory and personali 


nt. In previous chapters, 
ency must be understood 
ity of the particular 
ases so severe that they need to be 
to meet the individual needs of each 


child and to arrange his program accordingly, such a school can accom- 
Modate only a limited number of children. The total enrolment is re- 


aus : 
tricted, therefore, to thirty children. 
— = ш 
1 
iab pra suggestions were 
iE "University of Chicago, 
thi esota, and Carl Rogers, Univ: 
5 chapter. 


it one feature of the school is its 
ES d been pointed out that each 
horn d оп the basis of the h 

. This is even more true for c 
Placed in a special school. In order 


]y from Professor Robert J. Havig- 
ssors Dale B. Harris, University of 
all of whom served as advisers for 


received, particular! 
and also from Profe 
ersity of Chicago, 
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Modification and Manipulation of the Environment -— 
The guiding psychology of this school is another important in the 
Its procedures, as well as the discussion in this chapter, are base oint of 
principles of, dynamic psychology.? According to the dynamic i 10 
view, behavior difficulties are symptoms of the individual s ma авз 
Teach an optimal balance between the satisfaction of his inner ne ж ai 
the requirements of his environment. While behavior difficulties 


i h par- 
Ways the result of an imbalance between these two factors, in fue px 
ticular case they originate to a greater or lesser degree in one or 
Modifying the 


р is the 
inner needs of an individual and controlling them is 
final goal in th 


А oom jous an 
e rehabilitation of any delinquent. This is a laboriou 
time-consuming task. It is relativ 


аз can be done їп a speci 
the child's actual ability 


cy, it is usually possible to 
he 


mediat: 
fully ti 


сол А t the 
learning Situations, was not forced to attend classes; instead, he me 
teacher informally in 


Personality and i 


he Behavior Disorder: icker Hun 
New York : $, pp. 69-135. Edited by J. McVic 
: Ronald Р, C ‚1944. » pp. 6 а y 
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the school and is started in each subject at least two months below his 
achievement level. Thus, from the beginning, his academic experience is 
one of success. He works according to his own speed and his own prefer- 
ence for subject matter. He compares his achievement only with his past 
work and not with extraneous standards such as the average monthly 
gain or another child’s progress. Thus, for most children, class work bes 
fomes a source of pride in their own progress. The school provides for 
flexibility of program; à child may work individually or in co-operation 
with others, as he desires. Immediate discharge of the desire for activity 
within limitations is encouraged. Thus tensions, which might lead either 


to defeat or to explosive behavior, do not accumulate. 


Staff Needs and Expenses in а Special School 


The total life of the child, inside and outside of class, is arranged to 
meet his emotional and therapeutic needs. The children work in classes 
of not more than ten. They live in small groups (four to eight) with two 
or more counselors, as the need may be, who exercise parental functions 
—Wwithout being worn out by household duties. For the counselors, ful- 
filling parental functions is not an after-work activity but a full time job 
for which they are specially trained through the study of human develop- 
ment and child psychology and by supervised practical experience as ap- 
Drentices, Their relationship to the children is not impeded by the need of 
Performing housework, which often interferes with parents’ efforts to 
devote themselves to their children. ‘All housework is done by maids and 


cooks. The counselors are able to devote all their energy toward the re- 
nee the counselors work closely with the 


habilitation of the children. Sir 

Children's teachers, there is no difference in mores and values between 
home and school—a discrepancy which often aggravates the difficulties 
of an already disturbed child. The child’s classroom work and his life in 
the dormitory are planned daily by the teachers and counselors, in con- 
tinuous and close co-operation with the school’s psyehiatrists, psycholo- 
Bists, social worker, and nurse. : 

s view of the individual attention which i d 
ES nty-four hours a day and seven days 2 week, | 
t ge. The staff of the Orthogenic School consists of approximately twen- 
"У professional persons in addition to secretaries and maintenance per- 
Sonnel such as janitor, maids, and cooks. Moreover, the school must 
Meet all the legitimate needs of each child with respect to physical care 
and variegated experiences and entertainments. Accordingly, the ex- 
Pense for maintaining a child is relatively great. ‘The Orthogenic School is 
Conducted as a research and training institution as well as а treatment 
‘ome and remedial school. Therefore; its total expenses are higher than 


в devoted to each child for 
the adult staff must be 
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Shee children. 
they would be if it were devoted only to the perc el E 2,000 (оп 
The average yearly expense per child would шли gs solely to re- 
the basis of the 1947 price level), if the school were ds ones in need of 
habilitating severely disturbed children, who are the Sr m disturbanted 
so elaborate a program. Owing to the seriousness of the pue. 
the children have to remain at the school for an с expenditure 
otherwise their adjustment may not be permanent. The ra E Actually; 
of $4,000 for one severely disturbed child may seem exorbi y А the col 
it represents a moderate and wise expenditure when dera these chil- 
rect long-term perspective. Without such treatment, шалу ct liabilities 
dren will never amount to much and will remain either n: mselves OF 
to their communities because of their inability to support the all sot for 
indirect liabilities because of the undesirable examples they eec the 
their own children, Moreover, some of them will actually a $4,0 
community through criminality. Hence the expenditure of M having 
is not too high a price to pay for preventing the community fro 


t 


3 : long 85 
o support an individual and eventually his family for perhaps as 
forty years. Moreover 


mmu- 
» emotionally disturbed children are D lp. Buch 
nity's weakest members, whom it has a moral obligation to Vs former 
special schools actually fulfil their tasks: Most of the schoo: 


ically hop” 
pupils, who before their enrolment had been considered RRS 
less cases, have developed into self-reliant and successful citizens 


Ad ALLY 
GENESIS oF DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR Viewep DYNAMIC. 


А Я hildren; 
The Orthogenic School does not restrict itself to delinquent ch 
it is devoted to the edi i i 


not they have] 


f this book 
internal conflicts may lead to 
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VW from neurotic children is often not justifiable on an etiological 
basis. 

This raises the question of the genesis of delinquent behavior, a topic 
discussed in some of the previous chapters, particulary chapter ii. Never- 
theless, for the understanding of the following discussion of the treatment 
principles applied in the special school, a sketchy presentation, from the 
standpoint of dynamic psychology, of the psychological mechanisms 
which account for delinquency seems to be indicated. 

For most delinquents, direct gratification of instinctive desires is in- 
variably more important than the satisfactions to be gained from approv- 
al by adult society, which is often experienced as inimical. While all im- 
pulses strive for immediate gratification, the normal individual has 
learned to accept postponement of the gratification of some impulses and 
not to insist upon the gratification of others. Such giving up, or post- 
Ponement, seems impossible to the delinquent. His regard for right and 
wrong is wholly subordinated to the desire for instantaneous satisfac- 
tion; hence his unreliability, the ease with which he lies, and the other 
apparent defects in his moral code. x 

The controls of behavior, in so far as they are of interest to the student 
9f delinquency, may be identified with the functions of the person's ego 
and super-ego (popularly called conscience), particularly as they pertain 
to the control of socially undesirable behavior. Characteristic of the de- 
linquent is. the inadequacy of these controls to restrain the gratification 
of desires whose satisfaction contradicts the mores of the community and 
to postpone the satisfaction of needs if time and place do not seem ap- 
Propriate, ih | 

Relative weakness of the controls is also characteristie of any inade- 
quately developed personality. While itisa sign of uderdeyel dum ent a 
broadly speaking, of immaturity in the adult, it is normal in the chi an 
the adolescent. The reason that children do not all behave as delinquents 
15 that in the nondelinquent child the relative weakness of his DR E 
Powers is compensated for by the satisfaction of his dependency needs. 


Since the latter are amply and regularly satisfied, he can Wo hs 
Mediate gratification for more desirable later gratification, © whic is 
feels assured. His ties to his parents are Very close because they aa aU 
his dependency needs. Therefore, although his super-ego 18 AA k z 
eveloped, he can control his desires through identihiostion wa i i | 
ents. Also, because of his satisfactory relationship to them, he can 2 p 
their contro] of his undesirable tendencies without defensive reaction. 
9 Я à ; Р R immaturity, the young indi- 
TUNE ee © ЖОО И, and guidance, 88 well as for security. 
lese variegated needs аге designated by the term “dependency. 
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ately 

The child whose dependency needs are not regularly ier ind 
met or who fears that their gratification is threatened, рер a 
arrival of a sibling, is unable to give up immediate gratifica ОП рыно 
he fears that, later, more permanent and more Pub cue | g uem. 
may not be forthcoming. This, incidentally, explains ris utendi E. 
deprivation in the development of delinquency. Economie а future 
family disintegration prevents the child from feeling secure a yes 
gratification and leads to a weakening of control through tive if the 
super-ego. Societal disapproval also becomes less of an incent! 
individual’s position within society is already submarginal. "m 

If the child's dependency needs are not gratified by his ve me Aot 
personality development becomes even more deviate because he reall 
then identify himself with them, nor does he accept them as ego ome 
Moreover, if the parental ties are not close, the parents cannot a ж: 
fully exercise control over the child, nor can the child accept su wer 
traneous controls without fighting back. Finally, even if the we will 
Society succeed in establishing controls by force or otherwise, t e eum 
not be internalized and will break down immediately if the externa 
trol does not assert itself. | for this 

If, through lack of positive ties, the parents are unsuitable fo ex. 
Purpose, the child will accept other associates as ego ideals. The У inis 
individual who has given up hope of being provided for by his peso 
often impressed by older children's abilities to provide for themse pa 
Therefore, he accepts them as ego ideals, The selection of immature P 
Sons as ego ideals adds to the youngster's immaturity, to his egocen ith 
ty, and to his inability to establish stable emotional relationships 
others. 

Immaturity of 


ego 
personality development and absence of mature 
ideals are the pred 


ominant characteristics of the delinquent pei 
Therefore, before and during the early stages of their adolescent de e nO 
ment, delinquent traits are often present in normal children who P stage 
overinhibited or anxious, simply because theirs is a developmenta t 
characterized by immaturity. Occasional tendencies to play truan tjes 
be tardy, to shrink away from unpleasant obligations, to avoid is 
by not sticking to the truth, and to indulge in petty stealing are " 
the inability to restrain desires and are characteristic of many p of 
youngsters in times of stress, There is hardly a child between bn ney 9 
eight and eleven who does not, occasionally have a strong ten |, lie 
destroy or to steal. There are very few who do not occasionally 


с 
i p as an apP 
truant, or, on rare occasions, steal some small object such as an 
even money from a parent. 


al 


or 


; on 
arks 0 
À point could even be made that the adolescent who never emb 
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any type of such misbehavior will probably experience personality diffi- 
culties in later life. For instance, а boy whose parents permit him to stay 
out of school when he desires, or who give him whatever he requests, 
never needs to restrain his desires because they are always immediately 
satisfied. This may make him unable to develop the ability to postpone 
gratification; once his parents are no longer able to meet all his desires, 
he may develop delinquent traits. The reverse is true for children who do 
not show any delinquent desires; an overstrict super-ego which prevents 
one from having any desire to misbehave may lead to the development 
of a rigid, guilt-ridden personality in adulthood. 

The genesis of delinquency is further complicated, unfortunately, by 
the fact that the presence of so-called delinquent behavior, such as lying, 
Stealing, truancy, or destruction of property, is by no means the only 
danger sign of a developing delinquent personality. The extremely con- 
Scientious, the fearful, or the “moral” child is also likely to develop a de- 
linquent personality (see illustrative cases in chap. i). Every teacher has 
had some “model children” who suddenly changed during their adoles- 
cence, Before the onset of adolescence their controls were so strict that 
they could not permit themselves those pleasures which children normal- 
ly enjoy at that age. A great need to repress desires may lead to an ac- 
Cumulation of tension; when such children reach adolescence and sexual 
desires are added to those already unsatisfied, the flood may suddenly 
and eruptively break through. Thus the “good boy” at the age of seven- 
teen or eighteen suddenly becomes à delinquent or even à criminal, in 
Contradiction to his previous behavior. Similarly, because of the strict- 
Dess of his super-ego, an adolescent may feel so guilty about his newly 
awakening sexual desires that he wishes to receive the punishment which 
he thinks he deserves. He may bring this about by engaging in delin- 


Quent or criminal action. 


it Therefore, strengthening 
sarlan educational systems, 


as it occurs in author- 
is not desirable. The purpose of the educa- 


Чопа] process is not to create à personality in which rigid controls over- 


Power even socially acceptable instinctive demands and prevent ү 
exibility necessary for new adaptations. Education must strengthen t } 
°о in its role as arbiter between instinctive (“id”) demands ee o 
" Super-ego. The ego should become able to guide toward E t ES gs 
Ове instinctive demands which can be satisfied, while шо itr g 

Sublimating others which are not approved by society. The e uca E n 
fulgy his duties in this respect through his relationship with ү Ex А 
ER 
€ child does not accept will not lead to identifica mit the development 


8 . а T] 
*ength. Nor will exposure to conflicting values pe 


of the super-ego alone, 
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; on the 
of an integrated personality. For example, the teacher sies. 
children that they are expected to share their most cherished p 


i ir knowl- 
with one another—and then reprimands them for sharing their 
edge on a test. 


PRINCIPLES OF REHABILITATION | deny the 
A short discussion of the principles of rehabilitation which i = men- 
work of the special school may be helpful at this point. It has Бес th neu- 
tioned that, at the Orthogenie School, delinquents are mixed wi nsider- 
rotic children. This practiceis closely connected with Peete delin- 
ations of importance to all persons professionally concerned КА 1 treat 
quents. Practically every delinquent, in the course of success! yer ER 
ment, must undergo a neurotic-like phase during which he beha UR 
must be treated like a neurotic child. On the other hand, many ut as 
children, during treatment, start to “act out," at least for а wr. 
previously overpowering inhibitions begin to lift. Their behavior rnally 
this acting-out period, although different in genesis, is often exte 
similar to delinquent behavior. of hi$ 
For example, one boy had been placed at the school because which 
withdrawn behavior. The causative factor was extreme anxiety; ever- 
had never permitted him to satisfy his desire for toys or money: ings i? 
theless, he had been very jealous of his sister who enjoyed these thi 


4 x М For 2 
abundance. During the readjustment process, his anxiety lifted. 
short time he took adva 


n 

ntage of his newly won freedom from i i: " 
guilt and permitted himself to gain his desires by asocial behav!o ctive 
stole and also acted out his jealousy through aggressive and destruc 
behavior against sister figures, nsists 
Psychologically Speaking, the readjustment of the delinquent cO trols: 
of a combination of two interrelated processes. First, his inner co? gon 
which up to now have been too weak to prevent him from embarlon™ jst 
asocial behavior, must be Strengthened. Second, his environment 
be so changed th 


ч jvatio? 
at it exposes him neither to unmanageable depriV 
nor to temptation. 


Help the Child To Build Inner Controls 
Unfortunately, 


e 
adequate inner controls are not acquired out of i 

sire to conform. This desire, on the contrary, is the result of апоу ш 
means to prevent suffering from it. "The small child fears parental s 105^ 
proval, which to him is identical уй h loss of parental love. He fear 
ing the parents’ love only if he as first learned to recognize Piring 
cherish the еге which it entails, Thus, the process of ar raj 
inner controls consists of three consecutive steps, which do not 2 
follow one another in strictly historical sequence: 
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1. The child learns to love the parent as the provider of physical and emotional 
at ae He learns to fear the loss of these gratifications, and of parental 
love. 

2. The threat that love may be withdrawn, as expressed in parental disapproval 
of socially unacceptable behavior, creates anxiety in the child. 

3. In order to preclude the creation of such anxiety, the child develops within 
himself an institution, popularly called conscience, but in psychoanalytic 
terminology called super-ego, which warns the child not to commit any action 
which would cause anxiety. Thus, only the actual experience of anxiety, com- 
bined with the conviction that socially correct behavior will preclude its 
development and also bring about gratification, leads to the development of 


inner controls. 
all child during the period when these controls 


are normally developed demonstrates that for some time his fears must 
be much greater than actually warranted, and his controls must be 
Stricter than necessary, before they can be adjusted to a level more in 
line with reality. For example, à small child who is learning to keep clean 
and who spills something on the tablecloth or makes a spot on his suit 
Will be disturbed only if he has previously acquired an exaggerated no- 
tion of the consequence of being unclean. Only under such circumstances 
will he develop habits of cleanliness in accordance with the prevalent so- 
cial standards, particularly those of his parents. Later testing of reality 


Convinces the child of the exaggerated character of his fears about being 
unclean; then he acquires а more realistic evaluation in this respect, with 


Subsequent mitigation of the controls. 
The rehabilitation of a delinquent has to follow roughly the develop- 
Mental sequence outlined above, with respect to the establishment of 


‘ner controls. The delinquent child, of course, is much older than the 
infant and has much more elaborate contact with a considerably more 
Complex reality. Therefore, the influence of his social environment is of 
Breat importance in this process. While the small child’s total environ- 
Ment consisted only of the primary group, the family, the delinquent 
Child's environment comprises also the world of the school and of his 
Peers, the latter often represented by the neighborhood gang. Because of 
€ contradictory values represented by the demands of responsible adult 
Society, it is often difficult to convince the delinquent of the desirability 
of Conforming. Therefore, in more severe cases, it becomes necessary to 
ake the delinquent out of his old environment and to place him ү а 
та Where there is no conflict among different sets of SER p 
here the three major sets are the sam , 


Observation of the sm 


. Within the spegi 
Y elors), of the 


Ores 2 ted by the cou 
of the primary group (as repr A This fact facilitates the 


eac 
"Chers, and of the age-mates аге 
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child's adjustment. Moreover, the setting as a whole is so gratifying that 
conforming to its demands soon seems advantageous. А 
Only rarely does the threat of punishment provide the necessary 12° 
centive for conformity. Punishment creates anxiety and hostility ; the 
latter often makes it impossible for the child to conform to the standards 
represented by the punishing figure. This is particularly true of the older 
child whose natural tendency is to become independent of adults. Nor s 
anxiety, as previously described, sufficient to meet this situation. On^Y 
anxiety which originates in the fear of losing the love of а beloved person 
is relatively free of hostility and, therefore ds 
desire to conform. К 
Actually, the psychological mechanism at work in such а situation i$ 
even more complex, Because of reproofs, the individual fears the loss y 
love. He tries to protect himself against such danger now and in the a 
ture by making use simultaneously of two different psychological mee е 
anisms which reinforce one another, He tries to establish within athe 
т again committing an act which would cre? E 
ety; this safeguard is commonly called conscienc 
es to protect himself against the loss of love, es 
with himself the individual whose love he desires 
This process, technically called ‘introjection, 
create within himself a representation of the ue 
he person whose love thus can be permanently 
The rehabilitation а гоа Карана о! 
emotional situation y а Се шапепі thus depends on the creati 


| T 
hich leads him to fear the loss of love. In On 


‚ permits development 0 


mall child forms his first interpers 
amely, that with his mother. She gratifies the b? 


0 give anything i Tf, on this basi 
a true interpersonal relationshi fs nee шше. Iso 
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all children are able to learn to behave along socially acceptable lines 
when offered rewards in return for such behavior; actually this is true 
only for those children who have previously learned to seek good inter- 
personal relationships. 
ae it is comparatively simple to offer unrestricted gratification to 
i ES Ur and to build up à relationship on the basis of this experience, it 
is А h more difficult to do this when dealing with an older child. Still, 
E? e only way in which children become convinced that satisfactory 
ee relationships are so desirable that it is worth making sac- 
A a to perpetuate them. Incidentally, similar procedures must be used 
ne e rehabilitation of withdrawn or depressive children, who are usually 
oi aae that the world is not good to them and that everybody rejects 
[ota and who, therefore, withdraw from the world and are unable to 
= any lasting attachments. In such cases, unrestricted gratification 
ey convinces them that their evaluation of the world was incor- 
rect, and they eventually modify their behavior on the basis of this 
Insight, 
fu Thus, the initial phase in the reh 
ар раа disorders is similar to th 
do team One must concentrate al 
рамо that this is а good world in 
E. e trying to get along in it. Since th 
nted in the mind of the child by those pe 


p him, all efforts in rehabilitation must 
е child to form at least one satisfactory interpersonal relationship, 


ү Ше: with teacher, counselor, or therapist. Through this relationship, 
Es mentioned above, the child develops the desire to conform; from there 
n he can proceed, at least partly, under his own steam. 


abilitation of children suffering from 
e first step in the treatment of the 
1 efforts on helping them gain the 
which to live and that it is worth 
e world is predominantly repre- 
rsons who deal most directly 
be concentrated on helping 


Inner Controls 


Educate the Child in the Use of 
{ delinquents and children 


Su 2 hile the first step in the rehabilitation o | 
Suffering from other types of functional disorders is similar, there 1s à 
asic difference as to their needs during the follow-up period. Children 


W =] Я 
Ose controls are overstrict need to use the newly acquired interperson- 
f unconditional gratification, for 


m into line with reality. 
al relationship, 
pm it has become very stable; ontrols. The 
Pam сап accomplish this by showing disapprova 
5 avior without ever disapproving of the child himself. 1 the adult to 
of i the delinquent has finally formed a relationship were to disapprove 
is total personality, the youngster would desp 
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; if 
form. Disapproval of a particular type of behavior is Pani cp n 
it is combined with approval of the child in his totality, and wit Silo n. 
standing and respect for the motives which led to the undesiral 
havior. ae 
A delinquent who has formed a true relationship to an adult may M 
occasionally take some money out of a purse if it is left readily асоси 
to him. He now may be expected and urged to return the money if E 
not yet expended it. The important thing is that the person with w 


: the 
he has the good relationship should express his understanding that i 
temptation of freely accessible money was still greater than the young 
could master. The adult should als 


: due 
о express his conviction that, 10 ut 

time, the child will learn to withstand such temptations successfully. al 
adult may very well accompany such a statement with a arcad à 
people who carelessly leave money around and thus tempt children MA. 
time when they are not yet able to control their desires. In this ker 
will increase the child's self-respect, which is greatly needed to help. ap- 
while at the same time expressing dis 
ndesirable behavior. ith- 
n used for some time, temporary W n 
gratification may become necessary A 
tthis point the special school ur. 
nce he is still unable to behave accor can 
his progress at the special school, he 

for treats, since he misbehaves there; 
to stores for buying toys, si 


igi 
› since he takes objects that do not belong to hi 


to 
ill in actuali he same as tha 
the fearful or depressed child. CRT OUR P t 


Reduce the Severity of the Controls 


Т х Н of 
: indicated Previously, the last step in the readjustment 
the delinquent is to reduce the Seve) 


a $ t 
£ 1 tity of the controls, which mus d 
brought into accord with reality. During this process the former a : 
quent, who is now a relatively “normal”? child, must more and more 


As has been in 
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perience everyday reality outside the special school so that he can learn 
to meet it successfully. The conviction that he is now able to succeed in 
situations in which he formerly failed is the greatest asset with which the 
special school can send the newly rehabilitated child into a world which 
Dow appears to him as friendly and which will receive him in a more 
friendly fashion because of the change in his attitudes. 

д In practice, efforts are made to cushion the transitional period. Some- 
times a child continues to live at the special school while attending public 
School. Success there strengthens his conviction that on his return to his 
own former home he will not succumb to the temptation which may still 
be present in the old environment. In other cases, the child is placed with 
in a “foster home,” or returns to his parents, if they live within 


a family, 
commuting distance, but continues for some time to attend classes at the 
Special school as a day pupil. 

Is of the special school re- 


The relative ease with which former pupil 
adjust to the old environment is increased by the special school's in- 


Sistence on “overlearning.”’ The child is dismissed from the special school 
only after there has been some time, at least six months, in which he has 
Shown no delinquency symptoms. His new pattern of living must have 
had time to change from a surface adaptation into an integral part of his 
newly integrated personality before he is allowed to leave. 
pRISTIC DELINQUENT PATTERNS 


REHABILITATION OF СНАВАСТ 
e special school's efforts to rehabili- 


A few examples may illustrate th 


tate delinquents. 
Truancy 
The delinquent syndrome called truancy may be the natural reaction 
Of a child whose needs are not met by the school. In those cases, adequate 
Measures taken in time by the school authorities will suffice to correct 
the child’s behavior, Truancy may also be the result of severe anxiety or 
o family disorganization. If anxiety is the cause, treatment is needed j if 
amily disorganization is responsible, foster-home placement may be in- 
dicated, 1f either of these measures fail, placement ш а special school 
May become necessar y. Although truancy may be reasonable in terms of 
he Child's past experience and total present situation, it is delinquent 
havior in so far as it represents а disregard of the main request which 
“ciety makes of a child, namely, school attendance. Moreover, it nearly 
S Ways leads to other types of delinquent behavior. Nevertheless, in it- 
Self it is only a symptom, indicative of an underlying disturbance which 
ау be either slight or serious. е ане 
ch, never we deal with a case of truancy, we must 1 3 ccu 
hia absents himself from the school and what pleasure he derives То 
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. 1 n 
doing so. The simplest case is the one in which the classroom situn M 
is so unpleasant that avoiding it is in itself reason enough. This eu. 
the case when a child has been ridieuled by a teacher or when топ 
tually fears competition with sibling figures, as in the cases deca а 
pages 160-64. In. these Cases, truancy led to learning difficulties; in M 
situation may lead to truancy proper rà tó 
Such an integrated symptom as inability 


Which determine whether or not |8 gi 
uch as fear of competition with a ene 
nt of guilt the child feels about not at ". 
epend both on how important vum has 
nts and on the degree to which the chil 


А ve 
5% on the newcomer, which he can observe; 
entirely, 


the 
rin 
00 

пу 


: nt 
E ent to school } Р did not wa 
spend time with us 00! because the mother 

; 1 о 
ildren are afraid, for real or imagined reasons, to go to sch 


do 
ithout being accompanied. They. 


Some chi 
alone or to 


ten! 
that 


: Р ing grown ц 
behavior only Increases their inn 


а solution. In these Cases, therefo a 

арау апав роо and to make going to scho? 

pleasant an event as Possible. m 
Bevere truancy is often not directly connected with the school sit" 
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is in itself. Children may run away from something or go toward some- 
Е 5 ы Опе child may run away from an insufferable home situ- 
iln m ile another is roaming the streets in the hope of meeting again 
= y person who had ever shown a real interest in him. 
scena сын have to be in continuous motion because they are 
uns y threatening fantasies, while others feel safe only when in the 
vum tige they are afraid of being trapped by fire when staying in а 
E. er children resort to truancy in order to be able to enjoy their 
them, ams which are continuously interrupted at home and at school in 
ost unpleasant fashion. 
oo children choose truancy 
ae ns motility (compulsions to action). O 
on = became utterly exhausted, actually unable to move. The condi- 
Eu at produced this symptom was intense hostility against his moth- 
Shen di afraid that he would hurt her and felt safe in her presence only 
ic was too exhausted to lift а hand. Thus, what to all appearances 
bod just pleasant roaming was really a subtle device for draining the 
у of all strength, which was potentially dangerous. 


En all cases of severe truancy, it is most important to make the school 
е pleasant than truancy—a principle which holds true in à general 
there are only two methods 


Wa; 
Y for all types of delinquency. Basically, 
for a child. First, by satisfying 


because it seems the only chance for dis- 
ne child walked the streets 


Wi ; : 
th his contemporaries, satisfies his intellectual needs, and provides for 
her offers those types of inter- 


ted in a school situation. 


T 
If th 
situati : 
Шз О) then it is obviously the sc : y it. 1 
achi of the following case material comprises instances 1n which school 
Sy evement was either a relatively important issue oF 

™mptom, 

t yh eae in fairness to the regular schools; it must be acknowledged 
е Present they are helpless in dealing Wi 

s ee which the cause of the disturbances lies wit amil, 
ing Ocial conditions of the environment. So far, social agencies, includ- 

Ё e law-enforcing agencies, seem also to have been unable to deal 

quately with the problem of delinquency. Here 1s à task the special 


Зе 
e can perform. 
neral principles which guide e 


with serious cases of delin- 
within the family or in 


fforts to rehabilitate delinquents have 
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; xperi- 
reviously been discussed. Here it may be repeated that, in е. ts 
ET nothing was more conducive to the rehabilitation of sev dane 
than ample, nutritious food, a pleasant and warm room, e ОГОЛЕ of 
cepting atmosphere. At first, whenever they returned from eia to have 
truancy, they were fed and welcomed ;later on it pre pmo 
them appear at the regular meal hours. As every infant firs quant E 
larity from the regular repetition of the feeding situation, ith mes 
most easily learn to conform to regular routine in connection i behavior 
Withholding meals, toys, and acceptance as rewards Tor ae ill never 
before a satisfactory interpersonal relationship is established E efforts 
effect genuine rehabilitation. This generalization holds true ee А the de- 
to approach the problems of delinquency on the assumption t. 35 ‚ offers: 
linquent ought first to reform and then to reap the rewards society 


Sibling Rivalry 


The influence of sibling rivalry and the methods of treating this p. 
tom may be made concrete by two cases. In the first, fear of comp? up 
With an older and more Successful brother produced generalized td 
toms. In the second, the reaction to a Somewhat similar problem $ 


tion was a highly integrated syndrome. 
Case One. Despite 


Succeed in school, 
parents, teachers, 
timidated those 


in school had multiple motivation. By А 
the other children, he was able to discharge some of his aggression ui. 
competitors in а way that was less dangerous than fighting his bro es 
ol, he relieved his feeling of guilt by punis 
himself for his great desire 


"Ir 
to compete successfully with his brother. 
this way, he also avoided arousi 
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to intimidate those whom he feared; he aroused their anger by his mis- 
behavior. He enjoyed his power to frustrate and intimidate adults. 

He wanted to be sent away to a military school because his parents had 
used the military school and its rigid discipline as а threat, not realizing 
that this seemed to offer the boy a solution to some of his conflicts: He 
would be away from the brother whom he feared; the discipline would 
punish him for his aggressive desires and, at the same time, prevent him 
from acting in aecordance with them. However, military discipline would 
only have led to the repression of his conflicts and would have prevented 
their solution. 

At the Orthogenic School, his temper tantrums and other types of 
misbehavior in the classroom were disregarded. Nobody was frustrated 
by his lack of success. Therefore, his delinquent behavior became less at- 
tractive to him ; it no longer provided the satisfaction that he, a small 
boy, could gain by frustrating his parents and thus wielding power over 
them. His teachers counteracted his requests for strictness by insisting 
Tepeatedly that he himself could well control his hostility. He could ac- 
cept this denial because he somehow felt that it implied trust. When, 
despite the absence of external controls, nothing untoward happened, he 
slowly convinced himself that he could control his hostilities. This 
Strengthened his ego and he started to study. Since success in school did 
Not arouse the hostility of the other pupils, he felt reassured that to com- 
Pete with others was not quite so dangerous as he had feared. Finally, 
the noncritical attitude of the teacher demonstrated to him that adults 


9 not always prefer other children. All this led the boy to realize that he 
Deed not fear competing with the brother. Because of his superior intel- 
accepted him as their leader. This 


ligence, the other children occasionally ‹ 
Convinced him that he could gain superior status in other than delinquent 
Ways, | 
In this case, it was necessary for the boy to live outside his home in 
Order to be cured. At home his exaggerated fear of the ever-present 
brother would always have prevented the less intense feeling of success 
With sibling substitutes from becoming curative. _ { Я 
Case Two. In this case, also involving sibling rivalry, а highly inte- 
Stated neurotic symptom eventually forced the boy into delinquent be- 
avior, Unresolved sibling rivalry first led the boy to develop а а 
reading disability. He was even thought to suffer from an organic dis- 


ease, called alezia. This boy competed strenuously with his older brother 
: ne PRED involved competitive efforts to re- 


°F parental a 1. Their rivalr 
š pproval. Their riv ay А 
®уе dependent gratification from а very Rn um this kind 
Of , il he entered school, his mother overwhe d rental disapproval 
&'atifieation, He did poorly in the first grade, and pu 
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ification. 
led him to connect school with loss of love and eure cpi of 
At the same time, his rival, the older brother, ridiculed = pee. 
his school failure. This aroused in the boy such hostility - cs kis eon 
not meet the brother in competitive situations. As a ipe spec 
flict, he resolved not to grow up, that is, not to study ш sc E test In 
learn to read and write and to remain eternally “Mama’s litt desi hè 
return for giving up intellectual achievement and for being cri : vuela 
gained dependent gratification in abundance. This worked ou Ter. 
torily until he reached the fourth grade. Then he began to rea we 
through his reading disability, he had cut himself off from succ A his 
his contemporaries. At the same time, the dependent gratifica UR 
mother continued to provide seemed less desirable because he slow: en Т 
came ready to enter pubescence. Suffering from the ridicule of -— E 
boys, he tried to establish himself with them in some other adt by 
by bragging, then by escaping into grandiose fantasy, and finally 
petty stealing and other delinquent acts, "m sared 
His delinquent behavior as well as his learning difficulties disapp wee 
only after he was able to Convince himself that he could successfully ae 
pete with rivals like his brother, that doing so would not produce ho Hs 
reactions and thus entail damage to himself and that he саш 
status by this means. Не could not compete with them along acade һб 
lines because of the ridicule to which he had been exposed. Therefore: 
had to use another type of activity to convince himself that he co 
succeed, | ; his 
The boy was unable to swim, So were several other children О 
school group. He m 


ome 
anaged to learn to swim better and faster than $ 
of them and they respected him f 


Е ао. 

of him," as he was wont о ile 
› WAO was unaware of the boy's § 

in mastering Swimming, 


“od to 
Went to the pool with him. There he trie 
persuade him to step out i 
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The last incident convinced the boy that the world respected his true 
achievement while reprimanding the brother who had always ridi- 
culed him. This experience increased the boy's feeling of potency to 
such a degree that he now dared to tackle reading, despite previous anx- 


ieties. It was still necessary to demonstrate to the boy that, contrary to 


his fears, progress in reading was not followed by loss of gratification. 
For each success in read- 


The teacher worked with the boy individually. 
ing, he received the most primitive kinds of gratification, such as toys or 
candies, Thus reading, which had been a fearful experience, became a 
pleasant one. After he had made such progress that reading in itself be- 
came enjoyable, his teacher found it possible first to reduce and then to 
eliminate altogether the childish gratifications. By then he could con- 
tribute information acquired through his reading to class discussions, and 
finally he could be taught reading also in a class setting. 

Learning difficulties which arise from the desire to retain childish 
gratification by not growing up leads, in many cases, to delinquency dur- 
ing puberty. The desire to gain status with contemporaries then becomes 
more important than the dependent gratification received from the 
mother, The conflict between the desire to retain dependency gratifica- 
tion and the desire to grow UP is frequently aggravated by a conflict of 
allegiance. The child, in order to achieve in school, must transfer to the 
teacher many emotional ties formerly attached to the mother. The fe- 
male teacher who asks the child to learn and thus to grow appears to the 


dependent child as a person who tries to take him away from his mother. 
nt gratification, if she hap- 


If the teacher offers a great deal of depende 

pens to be nicer, more patient and understanding of childish ways, thén 
She seems preferable to the mother. This situation creates feelings of 
guilt in the child, who feels that he should not prefer another woman to 
his mother. He projects his fear оп the teacher and accuses her of being 
а bad woman who is trying to lure him away from his mother. By refus- 
Ing to study he tries to aggravate the teacher so that she will no longer 
be as friendly as before. She will then be critical of the child and thus less 
attractive. Thus, the conflict between allegiance to mother and alle- 
Biance to teacher is solved at 'arted academic achieve- 
ment. On the other hand, if 


the price of thw i 

he teacher does not succeed in creating à 

Pleasant pupil-teacher relationship, ot very attractive. 
In interpreting these cases We mu: 


then learning is ni 1 

st realize that the child whose de- 

Pendency needs have not been adequately met is the one most reluctant 

to give up a dependent relationship to his mother, because he still longs 
анау to be gratified by her. In any ca5¢ 

із thrown into a conflict which he can hardly mas 


the male child in particular 
ter. When puberty sets 
75, the boy needs male identifications since he is in opposition to female 
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ч vide 
figures in authority. It would seem particularly important E Pio 
male teachers for delinquent boys so that they idw cd мек. 
continue to enjoy their dependent relationships to their mother: Ке 
the same time form relationships with males who exe cilitate 
grow up and give up their dependency. Such a provision woul ae 
the solution of this conflict. In all cases in which the conflict dona 
home and school is too great either in values or mores, or in act 15 
attachments, the child suffers. The conflict and the ensuing dam 


2 ч where 
often so serious that the child must be placed in a special school v 
Such conflicts do not exist. 


Fear of Exploration 

À quite different t; 
inability to learn to 
able to reluctance + 
a sibling fi 
desire for 


A typical example of thi 
of a child who was ado mal- 
Marriage had been broken before the child was born, The woman 
ried again, but 
this time she co 

The double 


> srele aP 
d within the same family circ! the 


School work meant just one thing to this boy: exploration of es 
and this he felt he mus oid. Therefore, he could not i ie 

i р i 
n, he could not face the compe А 
truant and then, through es d 
ч › à thief. Finally, he resorted d the 
worse types of delinquent all of this before he had Tonne pe- 
age of eight. His was a very Complicated ease. In order to cure pn B 
oduce a new mother figure wh 


om^ 
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not incumbered by complex family relations. She had to take care of the 
boy and to lead him slowly to believe that ours is a comprehensible world 
which can be understood and mastered. 

This case was selected for discussion because it shows, in exaggerated 
form, the consequence of an early blockage against exploration such as 
can be found in many other cases of inability to learn, particularly in 
cases of emotionally caused reading difficulties. Present knowledge does 
not explain why, of all exploratory functions, the symbolic function of 
reading should be the one to suffer most from taboos on exploration. This 
f further investigation; for the time being 


question is very much in need 0 
it may suffice to state that children 


and for the purpose of this discussion, 
whose educational difficulties originate in the fear of exploration fre- 
quently become delinquents in order to compensate for the frustrations 
they experience in school, and for the loss of status with contemporaries 
which results from their lack of school achievement. 

Such cases can best be attacked by convincing the child that explora- 
tion of reality is not necessarily fraught with danger. In many cases, we 
found the exploration of nature a most successful approach in overcom- 
ing the fear of exploration in general and a means for overcoming the 
fear of reading in particular. The psychological reason behind this 
mechanism seems to be that the child was already familiar with certain 
aspects of nature before he ever knew of complex family relations and 
became afraid of realizing what they are like, and long before he knew of 
reading as a means of acquiring knowledge. Moreover, nature does not 


demand :on of the magic connotations of symbols, such as 
Compe cram а he will understand only 


words. The chi inks that if he studies nature, 

nature, UNES bus анк to read, he fears that he will learn to ant 
Stand everything, including that which he thinks he is not supposed to 
comprehend. 

In helping such children to study nature, we found the € of the 
Magnifying lens very valuable. It seems that the magnifying aes 
Vinces the child, in a way which he can accept, that he is ш ү 
things that have up to now been invisi | x ehensi * o 4 

f course, this should not be misconstrued as implying that all one nee 
fibus cases is to thrust à pd glas 
im t explore. 4 ¢ 
Since ERE ШЕ ep aa prevented the child СНА $i 
must first find himself in a situation in which he feels ee y E m m 
е any exploration can be successfully undertake E dn 
Well-established positive relationship between the : 1% оа T 
litus enc лкен» розе e D ne, 
nce the child has won this security, experiences of an exp 
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3 ; í t least 
can be introduced rather soon into the child-adult relationship. A 


pie ge ; Id yield 
in lighter cases, when exploration is not pushed too hard, it should y: 
some encouraging results fairly soon. 


Family Dissension hips 
Р ; ions 

The preceding case showed how confusion about family Meet toll 

may lead first to learning difficulties and then to delinquency. ilar con- 
lowing case demonstrates how family dissension may have sim 

sequences. . куа. id's mis- 

A not uncommon reason for educational difficulties is a es family 

taken allegiance to one of his parents or to another member уе portance 

circle, such as a grandparent or a nurse, who acquired great мар ed chil- 

for the child in his infancy. At the Orthogenic School, we d d been 
dren who did not dare to aequire an education because they h 


: : a rent an 
drawn into a conflict between their parents or between one pare 
other family members. 


A boy's father died whil 


inecr 
e the child was young. The father, an engl?" 
whose duty it was to test 


vag killed 1? 
the endurance and speed of cars, was sare: 
y was living with his stepfather, a pro 


ship bui 
‚ this attitude was combined with a hero worship vil, 


х „k on the 
In this case also, the rehabilitation did not start with an анай rac 
academic difficulties, The boy was encouraged to construct woode 

cars in the workshop and to equip them with electrical machinery’ ine 
ing down hill satisfied his desi i 


his vision for short p : resent 
Final success was Teached when he symbolically overcame w^ н pet 
ment against his stepfather in the latter's own field: erudition. 
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meis wrongly accused. The boy, his attorney as it were, defended 
n gainst the most intellectual children of his group. Thus, he sym- 
bolically established the superiority of his father over his stepfather and 
could proceed from then on without “а chip on his shoulder.” 

In another case, the school's effort was less successful because the 
parental conflict remained unresolved. Here, though the child exagger- 
ated it, the basic conflict was not imaginary but real. A well-educated 
mother had married a man who was far below her educational level. This 
Situation led to conflicts within the family over the value and the desir- 
ability of education. In his disparaging remarks, the father was thinking 
only of college education, on the basis of which his wife claimed superi- 
ority. Although there was no quarrel about the need for grammar-school 
and high-school education, the boy decided that he must take his father’s 
side by not learning at school. Part of the reason was that, despite the 
father’s insistence on the desirability of grade-school education, his re- 
Sentment toward persons who had gone to college prevented the boy from 
respecting and forming positive ties with his teachers, who were college- 
educated females like the depreciated mother. Unfortunately, it was not 
Possible to provide him with a male teacher. 

Since the mother had a great desire for respectability in the eyes of the 
Community, whereas the father disregarded the community’s mores, the 
boy felt that he must fight the mother by means of delinquent behavior 
as well. Since the parents were unwilling or unable to resolve their con- 
flict, there was little the school could do. Indeed, it is a sound general 
Principle that the school’s remedial efforts are more likely to succeed if 
delinquent behavior is the result of à past rather than a present and con- 
tinuing conflict situation. А 
Pra Ка punish а pee is фе. 

с. In these cases, the regular $ = й 
the facts to B pierre aibi equipped to work with parents. Cor- 
Dm of the situation must remain the responsibility of these agencies 

T of a special school. ; ; Р 
,, П Our society the chance of punishing à ipd xem. ae e з 
cial disapproval is a potent weapon in the hand of a child; 165 cous 
quences may be pernicious both for the child and for the parent. Stealing 
"à often the preferred type of delinquent behavior in such doe eee 
Та of enjoyment of а stealing for its additional 
Bain: ce, sex delinquency HE ^s and increases the child's hostili- 
: Sex enjoyment. Punishment renew? Bn 


a frequent source of delinquent be- 
lo little except to bring 


hurt in the first place. 


Y tow. as trying to ! : 
ard the parent, whom he yee bod is often quite effective. 


D Such cases, placement in а SP 
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; r of 
Even foster parents dread the odium attached to having à PE 
their family group behaving in ways contrary to the mores 4 ней 
munity; they are sensitive to the criticism of the ie es ае 
Staff of the special school is insensitive to such opprobrium, th à sition! 
periences only the unpleasant aspects of his delinquent behavio: 


pra : con- 
being able to enjoy the power over adults which it had previously 
ferred on him. 


ME 
m power over adults and that it e v 
le activities without gaining psycho s is 
never again picked up by the Бо im- 
e immediately, but from then on 
proved continuously, 


Delinquency Arising Out of Guilt 


Quite different psychological mech 


er 
$ anoth 
anisms may account for & 


› 80 to say, “їп lieu” of a child wh 
died. Whenever this happens, ei 


P Jes$ 
5, either the child who was originally © 


de 
ceased—in the first case, becaus 


л 
; js 0% 
at he was not desired for b 


inst 
have had death wishes agains 


sake. The less appreciated child may child: 
often wishes that the dead 


preferred sibling; the “replacement” 
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E bay he is often unfavorably compared, had never lived. In either 
pros шш of guilt аге the consequence of such thoughts. 

me P ofa preferred older brother's death, one child decided that he 
за Ve ht to live and particularly no right to enjoy what his brother 
Eie ented from enjoying: the chance to grow up or to live happily 
fs c at which the brother died. He stopped learning after he had 
л d URN level which the brother had attained at the time of 
his аай ince life became miserable for him because of the prodding of 
ine s and teachers, he started to make life miserable for them. He 
aha E much because of his obligation neither to enjoy life nor to grow 
ИА he wanted others to suffer similarly. This purpose he achieved by 
tionally ng their property and hurting them physically as well as emo- 
m js case, as in others described earlier, the rehabilitation had to 
ae ; 1 the provision of gratifications in abundance. At first the child 
oluntarily starved himself by renouncing the good things in Ше; 


е А : 
1 they were not presented to him because of his bad behavior. To be 
tation he could not resist. First, he 


off, 
VER ү again provided a temp | 
ished р о permit himself to enjoy a few things. He expected to be pun- 
chav, y having to die. Nothing untoward happened. So hestarted to mis- 
self, E again, trying to see how far he could go without damage to him- 
Mer. ent behavior on the part of his new associates again соп- 
im that his fears were without justification. Eventually reaching 


es me 
Stage where he could accept an adult unconditionally, he was able to 
that he could permit himself 


Conf, А : 
ES his anxieties, and finally to believe н 1 
SEM up beyond the age of the deceased brother. At this point, his 
Proof s’ pleasure in his renewed academic achievement provided the final 
earni that he needed, and both delinquent behavior and impairment of 
mg totally disappeared. 
Iti CONCLUSION 
З 15 ho P s : shown 
Scho ped that the preceding discussion has shown th 
Biers for the rehabilitation of seriously disturbed children. The large 
(Consiq. of inadequate citizens to be found among our adult population 
fro, 9er the large number of psychoneurotic rejections and discharges 


coe caye Service) emphasizes the need for providing none for 

of pers eilitation of youngsters at an early age, at which time e md 

Rot ое disintegration is still reversible. A few private 5100/8 can- 
s nis ne 

emnt im Seu du for the pub ools—which have only re- 

cept У {аКеп over many functions form the home—to ac- 

ilitation of emo y disturbed chil- 


sti 
lll another task: the rehabi 


the need of special 


lic sch Т 
erly vested in 
tionall 
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die ial work ! 
dren, including delinquents. At present, in addition to E d spe- 
school subjects, the public schools are ready to render only Frequently: 
cial services for emotionally disturbed children (see chap. v). sc provision 
these services are not sufficient. The need for more т а be im- 
for the rehabilitation of emotionally disturbed children ei that 
pressed on our communities. Our citizens must be guided to si - directly 
emotional disturbance and delinquency are the fault of ecd and are 
or indirectly; they are caused by society's impact on paren І 
hardly ever the fault of the children. T taining ® siz- 
Special schools should be created in all communities con ai For 1€ 
able number of emotionally disturbed or delinquent children. 


: a 
atification 01 7 
habilitation, these schools will have to offer them the gratifica! Jation: 
their basic needs: food and 


ships, carefully graded lear 
both companionship and p 

It is further hoped that 
no means exhaustive, has i 
may account for 
decision with re 


by 
ugh | 
the case material in this chapter, altho n 


c 
T rs wb)! 
ndicated the variety of causative ms the 
delinquent behavior. It should be stressed ава made 
jm 


ro" 
= hiis: successfully P’. 
Ог decision is whether rehabilitation can аг ni that! 
ceed within the old family or school environment, It is ору hich a? 
all cases of deli or other emotional disturbances in W. men Y: 
ion! 
t є 10 


H . t H 1 rs се 
і amily situation is among the causative factors, pla 
а Special school may Бес 


ome necessary. The first step in nien pec 
2 careful diagnosis of the total situation. Such a diagnosis Wi factor?" 
take into account, among others, the following environmenta tbe 
(a) the nature of the pathogenic influence in the family re facil 
influence of the loca] environment (street gangs, ete.), and (c) the” pen 
ties of the local School for providing individualized teaching an айб 
necessary, remedial instruction, without evoking ridicule oF ul i 
self-consciousness, There is always a further possibility that sho child 
be overlooked: that al factors or limitations of -— o 
natural endowment may account for the disturbance. On the ; of us 
thorough diagnostic Study, which must always comprise а study es 74 
child's life history and of Parents’, siblings’, and teachers’ atti ho ii 
decision can be reached 4s to whether placement outside of the 
necessary. 

Once placement in 
develop a plan of trea; 
for children who bec 


Physiologic 


. 10 
B 
; жер 2? „= 
а Special school is decided upon, the next yid, 
tment. Obviously, some of the treatment nis en 
ame delinquents out of the need for self-pu 
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will i a 
be different from those for children whose delinquency is attributable 


ЫС 
9 etaed of controls. 

TUM en and most difficult step in rehabilitation is to arrange the 
hild’s daily living so that his own experiences demonstrate to him that 


S noti E RUE А 
^ pos of the world in general and of society in par ticular were incor- 
; that society is not only able and willing but even anxious to accept 
attitude has been re- 


hi z 
Me is and to help him help himself. After this 
б а convincingly demonstrated to the disturbed child, he can 
take ste ed, first, to accept society as his potential friend and, finally, to 
Whe Ps to reintegrate himself into society. 
Step is 3 the child has gained this point in his development, the fourth 
ing th eached: the child’s re-entry into the normal life of society, includ- 
at of the publie school. If the child takes this last step successfully, 


€ Speci : 
pecial school has well served its function. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HOW TO WORK WITH PARENTS IN 
PREVENTING DELINQUENCY! 


RarPH Н. OJEMANN 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


t dera 
Experimental studies and clinical observations have repeatedly 
onstrated that the hi 


to 

ome is an important factor in the develop e 
delinquent behavior. A program for the treatment and prevention with 
linquency, therefore, requires working with parents. But wore 
Parents presents many problems. Often co-operation is difficult to chi 
and the attempts by the school as well as other agencies to help us 


9 How 
are neutralized by the home, Is there anything that can be done’ 
can we work with parents? 

Before launc 


inforce the poi 


ing і to re 
hing into a discussion of “the how," we may uer. child 
pressed in preceding chapters that he 


ificant amount of his time {00 
5 
Med Ex пошу in publie thinking to ascribe pee illus 
0 the Оше as a factor j à ior. This 
trated by the frequency with a or in delinquent behavi 


А e 
ch such newspaper headlines өр Ер 


or Delinquency,” “Delinquency Result of ^? 


mar 
1 The writer wishes to expri 5 ons for 

iati i ers еў’ 
terials supplied and for critical re P Preciation to the following р мар" 


illis 
Waterloo, Iowa; Dr. Evelyn Mis A 
Family Relations, Chicago, E PY 
ua dente ; Public Schools, Orange, к, Ма 
land; and Mr. Charles W. Dullea, Chiet ыр НОП, Publie Schools, f San Francs 
California. 
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arbook as a whole underlines the com- 
or, we may assume that the reader 
buting factor and may go right to 
he school work with parents?" 


Neglect," and so on. Since this ye 
plex causation of delinquent behavi 
regards the home as a possible contri 
the heart of the question, “Нох can t 


Two APPROACHES TO THE Номе 

It will be helpful in our discussion to distinguish two general plans for 
Working with the home. On the one hand, we may think of the parent 
Whose child is already in trouble. He has destroyed property, stolen some- 
thing, assaulted someone, or committed some other antisocial act. How 
can the school work with the parent under such conditions? On the other 
hand, we can take the longer view and ask: How can the school work with 
Parents so that the amount of delinquent behavior resulting from poor 

ome environments continually decreases? This longer view is the real, 
fundamental preventive approach. We are recognizing more clearly that 
the unfavorable home environments are largely ег eated by parents who 
are not personally prepared for home responsibilities, and that the educa- 
Чоп of parents long before they become too involved with ine children 
is the “ounce of prevention that is worth the pound of cure. 

As we look over the usual school curriculum, we find that there are op- 
Portunities to learn about many different objects 1n the environment but 
learning about the behavior of people and the development of that be- 

avior is generally neglected. It is only in very recent years that some em- 
Phasis has been given to this problem. The parents of children now in the 
elementary school received their training some years ago, and most of 
them had no opportunity, nor were they motivated, to acquire ап under- 
Standing and ЖОРТО of what the human personality requires for its 
Browth, Consequently, we have the paradoxical situation of parents pr 
tempting the exceedingly complex tasks of building a happy marriage an 


guidi S Den tanding of the nature of these 
ing their children with little ss A h in working with the parent 


tasks Thi a , 
. This fact will be important to US, * iati - 
Whose child has become delinquent and in appreciating БА ica 
Brams designed to provide more adequate preparation sg S re SER 
Parenthood for the generation now in school or just PR n EX trouble 
Urn first to the plans for working with parents pe udi before dus 
aueh We shall consider the problem ии 
ild becomes delinquent. 
CHILD 
А Wonxixa wiTH PARENTS OF THE р ake with parents of 
. or Wt 
ethaps the best way of developing plans © kinds of behavior par- 


children : UE ifferent 
Чгеп in trouble is by considering the dire brought up for discussion. 


exhibit when their children’s pro 
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ENS in plan- 
Ап understanding of the causes of such behavior is the first step in p 
ning what to do. 


Analysis of Behavior of Parents of Delinquents 


. of 
Parents Who Resent 1 nterference. Some parents resent any opes 
the fact that their child is in trouble and resist any help the vin 6fty 
ing to give. For example, a girl, sixteen, was suspected of og cm 
dollars from lockers at school. In the interview the mother sai A money 
my daughter better than anyone else. She didn’t have that Ts t's a fine 
We are new people here and that is why she is suspected. T! lapel ie 
way to welcome a new pupil.” In this case, subsequent deve lockers. 
verified the fact that the girl had taken the fifty dollars from the ri 
In another case a fourteen-year-old boy had been truant for poer for 
The father's comment was, "He's just back from the Training Sc 


. snow 
Boys. He didn’t learn a thing. I don’t want you to fool with jun ene 
him better than you do. He's bad. I don't want to worry my wi 
him." 
On the Surface, 


. e will 
it may seem that parents who resent interference 
be the most diffieu! 


m- 
lt to work with, but before passing judgment аг E 
ing that we cannot work with them, it will be helpful to consider hov radu- 
parental behavior develops. In dealing with child behavior we arog unti 
ally learning the lesson that we do not understand the child’s action plex 
we know what its causes are, The more we know about the com 


E ja e can 
causes of a given child behavior pattern, the more effective plan we C*. 
Work out for dealing with it. 


H 18 
Knowing the causes of parental penam ae 
equally important, If we understand the factors producing a paren T 
havior, we usually can see more clearly how to gain his co operatii an 
at causes the kind of behavior we may label as “resenting n ild's 
ference"? For example, what factors caused the mother to take the ©? a 
part in the case Who stole fifty dollars from the ae zn 
icular сазе revealed the following facts: 
mother and fath i 


E 


attempts to guide the child, T 
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it but no one had helped them. In other words, they had found it difficult 
to meet their desire for becoming self-respecting individuals because they 
did not know what to do with their child. At the time of the study the 
girl was sixteen. She increasingly took matters into her own hands, and 
this put the parents even more at a loss. The resentment and non-co- 
operation which the parents expressed turned out to be almost entirely a 
defense. It was one of the few ways left for them to keep from admitting 
complete failure and losing all feeling of status or self-respect. 

The plan for working with such parents must take into account the 
fact that parents, as other persons, want to build a degree of self-respect 
and want to achieve something that they consider worth while. The ap- 
Proach to the parent then is not one of saying, "Your daughter is bad. If 
you don’t do something to her, we will have her arrested." An approach 
Somewhat like the following seems indicated: “We know that you have 
tried your best and that it didn’t work. That can happen to anyone. Your 
daughter has faced a number of difficult situations and it has been hard 
for her to work them out. We think we can help her if you will lend us a 
hand. We think that some of the factors causing your daughter’s behavior 
are thus and so. We would like to try these changes. Could you give us 


Some help?" 
Т It might be even more effec 
hing but listen with complete 


the situation, reflect the parent's 1 
Pretation and suggestions only when the parent is ready for them. 
In this case, as soon as the parents realized that the home visitor ap- 


Preciated their feelings (a realization which developed only after several 
Conferences between visitor and parents), they began to co-operate. As 
4Vorable results began to appear, the co-operation became a ре 
Complete. It should be noted, however, that such co-operation did no 


^Dpear unti fidence in the home visitor. In dif- 
Tames e ора not develop for a discouragingly 


Cult cases S i 7 
ufficient confidence тау +”, $ ; 

arents Who Place the Blame on Others. second kir 
found in parents зуга children have become delinquent is the ee 
Placing of blame on someone else or on circumstances assumed ii pe e- 
^ md control. Usually these parents аге so emotionally d n em- 
ои that they cannot or will not recognize th BUE а. Nen 
ae ble, a mother who was interviewed regarding the ee EUN rhe da 
dq is EH wie оак gu ken iod: He's so 
good, but what can I do? My husband an - ^. with the children. 


reasonable, T just had to move out to keep PAP sat all. I will talk 
en I go back to visit them, they don’t listen to me É 


tive for the home visitor at first to do no- 
the parent's feeling about 


more positive insights, and give inter- 


acceptance of 
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to her about runnin 
headed.” 


stealing. 
Another example was a thirteen-year-old boy who had Бн : child. In 
The parents were Separated and the mother had custody o H ^s just like 
the interview she said, “I don’t know what to do with him. ii Р pn just 
his father. It is time his father took some responsibility anyway. 


try 
д г can І 
Send him to his father. I couldn't understand his father so how 

to do anything with the boy?" 


uent- 
Another case was a fifteen-year-old girl, an habitual truant ШОЛОЙ 
ly engaging in fights on the s vealed that 
and spending the Test of the time out, A Study of this case rev ried. he 
living with a man to whom she was not mar q it. She 
mother’s comments in the interview were: “I can’t understan ghe W 
was the only one of my girls who seemed to be satisfied va ДУ just 
little. She would help with the work, liked to cook and iron. vere 600 
like the older girls, I guess, They both got into trouble. They little folks 
Until they were twelve or thirteen. I can get along fine with the lt 


+ 1 fat è 
but I can’t even talk to them when they get big. I think their 
turned them against me,” 


in 
roup ! 
place the blame on others differ from the first g an 
ot resent help. 


н is bull- 
g around, but she is just like her father. She i 


treets, going home mainly to eat 


ances need th, 


à ances. The severe bd ДУ 
iatis C Вегуісев of the Specially trained clinical psy¢ ]ped ?' 
ш Those with personal Problems can often be i H othe" 
ud Psychologists, home visitors Counselors, ministers, 2 
Personal advisers, A à i k with 
d Те Patents who blame Others are often more difficult to фо tak? 
Е de : Ose Who resent attempts to help them. But here again, ! we Ee 
Я " pnalyze the Situation Producing the parental behavio s ere ° 
UR D as to what we сап do in Working with such cases- re ane” 
ў sed, 2200015 to the that cut: First, when cases of this type 8 gio 
do near a that the Tationalization or the emotion® ise fro? 
rakes it difficult for th ; m, ar se 
а fundamenta] feeli à Parent to see his own proble 


ng of insec сойр 

Which the arents oung E" 
wi d, the y elp 

gether EA ere separated, 

Ve been y, 


Betting а], 
ee the opp 


as P ur 
f Very wo i ince that W^, he 
there was probably little to be gai Tth E nr Be parents ch 
inadequacies in finding Ways of jj ninding 


was to help the parents to « 
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them for building their own security and developing a feeling of adequa- 
cy. This was done by helping the parents to see the child's problem as it 
really was for the child, not in the form of an accusation but in the form 
of a conflict; which the child faced. The parents were also encouraged to 
suggest things they might do to help the child resolve this conflict. 

If, at the same time, other agencies, such as the school and social-serv- 
ice agencies, also consider the problem of the child from the standpoint 
of the conflict he is facing and help him learn methods by which he can 
Overcome his difficulty, the feeling of security of both child and parent 
Will be enhanced. 

In one case, for example, where father and mother were separated and 
the father had custody of the children, the children were stealing mainly 
because they did not have good meals to satisfy their hunger. The school 
and social worker together arranged a plan whereby the home-economics 
teachers would help the three girls in the family to prepare a noon meal 
in the school kitchen. They asked the father to contribute enough money 
to cover the cost of the food. At first he contributed only a small amount 


апа did so grudgingly. The social agency helped to make up the differ- 
ence. This went on for a year. At the beginning of the next school year, 
however, the father came and offered to double the contributions he had 


been making for, he said, he had observed that the plan of the past year 
had really helped his children and he wanted it continued. f 

Rationalizations and emotional tensions, which make it difficult for a 

Parent to see his own problem, frequently arise in turn from repeated 
ailures to build up a feeling of security, adequacy, and self-respect. 
Making available opportunities for both parent and child to геш; е prr 
"indamenta] personal problems of S and adequacy, over à perio 
9! time, may be an effective арргоасл. ? 

One of Apa rin why parents who blame weed dard 
Persons for their children’s delinquency are so difficult to wor y ‘ | 
that the failures which both parents and children have experienced · v 
extended over so many years and have been so intense that S xat 
tension cannot be resolved in a short time. It is very difficult for those 

fighting between 
means for 


veral plans from which 
ul than if we continue 
as in all cases, sincerity, 
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Jor, 
incipal, counse 
intelligence, and integrity on the part of the teacher, princip. E. 
home visitor are of first importance. is not succes 
TES in spite of everything tliat is done, the сенн E. ч 
then it may be necessary to take the child out o: Чо геш п апо a 
give him every opportunity to make satisfactory ad] have a vivid de 
environment. If we recognize all that this implies, ое for paren 
Onstration of the importance of providing opportuni асов of т 
learn early what is needed to build a co-operative аав until коти 
е happy family requires. Instead of wai ation for У! 
it seems more effective to provide some ргераг Б. 
people before marriage and more as the family discs Ii Out TM 
Parents Who Recognize the Problem and Want To renses ап ар {> 
Selves. A third type of reaction is that of a parent who exp! os in his p 
ciation of the interest of the school and social-service agen mple, 2 fou 
lem, but who would rather work it out for himself. кор Ee the pare? { 
teen-year-old girl forged her mother's name to a check hs case WAS 
Were out of town. She was immediately suspected and t М intervie 
signed to the school Social worker. When the mother was sort of thing: 
her comment was, “I idn't know she would do that | for that 50 
e don't want her d that way. We don’t кена try to 
of thing here, Her will get together and we will tr: 
en 


to get starte 
father and 1 


Another case involved theson ofar 
year-old who was Suspected of sh 
home visitor were, “Thank 


urtee?” 
eliable businessman, r to F 
Oplifting. The father's comments о ke 
you very much for telling me. I y^ I арр 
of the young man, He is my responsibility and I will accept 2 in do. Т 

ate your telling me, and his mother and I will see what we са 
Won't be Tepeated, T can assure you.” 

ere are at least, 


i 
ha 
bet 

s М ау ot 
two Interpretations of such behavior. It m n 
sufficiently Suec 


does? 
essful in the past aq cho ma 
nalize or to escape from the problem. 


e bY у 
рі to ward off interference whic! 


tudy 
er 5U" 

S is the most likely in a given case, a m foll! ; 
of the parents and their behavior is necessary, What do they 

the conference with the visitor? 


m 
s a 
ator to distinguish the re 
Parental behayi 


t 
me 

He oor mer 
y may arise if the Parent continues to use P E 


help 
ods, thus tending to prolong the child’s problem rather than 
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o Я r 
A it. One way of helping the parents to learn the true nature of 
zie E ild в problem is to provide an opportunity for them to analyze the 
em with the adviser. Often an interview between child, parents, and 


iS @ 
^ ed can be arranged and the problem discussed from several angles. If, 
he same time, the parents are encouraged to suggest several ways in 

f failure will be counteracted. 


b h they may help, any present feelings о 
or example; the parents of a fourteen-year-old boy, who had been ar- 


x with three other boys for stealing, learned from the interview be- 
the "s the boy and counselor how the child's behavior arose from the fact 
ES e had mastered most of the challenging opportunities m his envi- 
"necs and that the fundamental problem was one of enlarging his re- 
T nsibilities and the opportunities for significant activity and achieve- 
el At home the boy had mastered the simple play materials, tools, 
i Сај sets that were available. He was ready for the next step. 
dS is case, certain aspects of the school environment were playing а 
i E part. The family had moved from another town and some of 
€ work the boy was taking in s rhat he had 


studi hool was à repetition of w 
> ed the year before, even though it had been labeled as of the next 
gher grade, Both in-school and 


out-of-school environments were far 
Tom challenging. 


не course of the interview th 
‘trici e The father began thi 
radios and how he might be able to pr 
chan д repairing electrical appliances, 
Was RS in the boy's program. When the pare 
ment, oing, they were even more stimulated t 
more challenging. i 

he important procedure in cases of this type 15 to help the parents 
Make a careful analysis of what the child really needs and to work out the 
necessary changes in the child’s environment. In addition to an informal 
Conference, as in the example above, & discussion between home visitor 
ч Parents, тайну directed to the specific case at hand, can also be 
егу fruitful. 
a make the discussions most helpfu tor needs [р ү. m 
is One hand, he himself must have а good analysis of the child’s be- 
ов and, on the other, he must be able to “size ир the parents as to 
ether they are aware of the child’s real needs. T! his means that he must 

E Be ilful in the use of methods for ning insight into the peius 
ib as well as child behavior. If the раг: ot aware of the cni св 
5, there is the added task of establishing гарро! 


Encok e 
Ce in the visitor’s ability to gIV€ help. 


the parents suggested some changes they 
nking about the boy's interest in elec- 
ovide materials for building simple 
and so on. The school made some 
nts learned what the school 
o make the home environ- 


], the visi 
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г for Help. Pat 
Parents Who Recognize the Child's Delinquency and ae д delinquency 
ents who ask for help after they have recognized dee rige parents à j 
appear, on the surface, to be the easiest to work wit " child; they Ms 
mit their deficiencies in knowledge as to how to de t = girls an а 
help and will put suggestions to work. For example, nd E 
s from a famil - way 
RUE pas а tavern drunk one morning after а night md h she ba 
home, The other daughter was taken from a troop ча аа presen , 
hidden. In an interview at which both mother and fat AVES We bo 3 
the father commented, “We don’t know what to do н uld just tell ks 
Work and expect them to do the right thing. If you wo of the fou 
what to do, we would try to do it. We can’t manage SPERA was in n 
A thirteen-year-old boy was caught stealing. His ѓа nd t 
penitentiary; the oldest gi 


irls; and е 
girl was at the training school for girls; r chil 
oldest boy at the trainin 


younge 
5 school for boys. There were five yo 
dren with the mother, 


. One g 
Y were presenting a number of problems 


drin 
А don’t 

Her comment, “I have tried the best I know with шеш and I Me 
any more even if I do work in a tavern, I don’t run arou bo 
my children at home, Tell 


Ae eir 06 
ho have this attitude, while admitting Ше т 
ciencies and willingness {о accept suggestions, КЫ р, а 
onsiderable feeling of insecurity. This feeling may ape M have 
that they trieq various suggestions in guiding their children 
found them effective. In ad 


‚ is dev 
norm to social demands is 
nal relationship. 
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Plans for Working with Parents of Delinquents 


General Characteristics of Work with. Parents. From this brief analysis 


of parental behavior, we can see certain characteristics that any plan of 
Working with parents of the delinquent child must include. In the first 
place, in every case investigated we needed insight into the parental be- 
havior. It helped us to see the problem from the parent’s point of view. 
It helped us to detect insecurities, uncertainties, rationalizations, tend- 
eneies to escape, and the reason for these conditions. Once we saw the 
problem from the parent’s point of view, it was not difficult to frame sug- 


gestions for working with the parents. 

Secondly, in all cases we required a very careful analysis of the child’s 
problem and the conditions that gave rise to it. This in turn helped us to 
frame suggestions as to what the home environment might do to help in 


redirecting the behavior. 

In the third place, we came to realize that working with parents is es- 
Sentially a process of guiding the parent’s learning. Sometimes it is a 
Matter of helping the parent to see his problem more clearly. Sometimes 
X required helping the parent emotionally to overcome his own insecu- 
rity or his own feeling of inadequacy prought about by а long series of 

ailures in his attempt to deal with the problem. Sometimes it is a matter 

of helping the parent to understand why certain measures rather than 
Others will be more effective in redirecting the child's behavior. — 

We have to allow time for the parent’s learning just as we allow time 


for the child to learn his arithmetic, reading, and spelling. There is no 
in the parent, and this is especially 


Shorteut to Я Ui 
Tue of TOET E gus become delinquent. As indicated 

above, the fact that the child is already in trouble creates а difficult situa- 
tion for many parents. Some of them look upon it as an тс 
p failure as parents. It takes time to redevelop & personality t at has 

€n caught in ional web. NU 

d What aa Mer ite school adopt in working with parents of 

"linquent, children and what is the teacher's and the administrator s 
Part in each plan? Since the details usually vary somewhat with the size 
ОЇ the communit Bee may help us to consider an effective plan in à small 
Sey ыш effective plan for a school of moderate size, and some possible 

ans for lai i olitan areas. 

т тот FE o Pal County. In one county school VUA gue 
pane of a number of small rural schools, the following plan was à opted: 
а ЫШ? Ht was recognized that the teacher should kno” e A 

Y possible after the beginning of school, the important tact 
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y ecial 
his pupils, such as their home background, their attitudes, ES NE 
needs. The Superintendent devised a short blank on which s informa- 
could record, in addition to the usual grades and other items, the at- 
tion on the child’s attitude toward school and toward his non ficulties 
titudes of other children toward him, and the nature of any di 


by the 
the child seemed to be facing. Most of these data were gathered by * 


à ing this 12" 
teacher in his informal discussions with the pupils. By collecting 
formation systematically, 


Б еге 
the teacher learned about each child ae pupil 
son. He also had data at hand to assist him in understanding a these 
Who subsequently got into trouble. In order to make the best а d some 
records, the Superintendent either tried to get teachers who num 
ing of child behavior or included a e е fall. 
ene at the county meetings early ү e supe 
ng this information about the pupils, t i 
parents of each school and discussed W! 


А ence 
easible, he suggested an informal confer 


ver 
turno 
| per cent Successful, especially when the Кей ре 
In teacher personne] is high, but it does help the teachers to M2") t 
ginning in understandin 


Counselors, c] 


th 
А ow 
l if both Superintendent and teacher K” ity 80 
that th 


: uni 
Ologists, and psychiatrists in the comm Р 
em or refer cases to them. onsolidatt ч 
i 7 ac i 
high school enrolling ta Consolidated High School. In r 


: jon bi” 
а b out a home ec niet with 
Were o| tained f z боле не 
the parents, Parent-teach Tom pupils, some from a 


: e 0" of 
eetin aged. ONE | /jo 
of the classroom teachers who с ome on 


in child beh? у 

ad special training in chil js W? 
served as leaders for the Parent-education discussion groups. In tbi aid” 
parents and teachers became ag 


: ч ha зе 

Бара ; Ba QUainted, The principal who co? 

Ing in mental hygiene Visited the homes of us ae who did not 

to the school. р nce? 
The teachers, through severa] committees and under the guida rob 

the principal, prepared a 


т ior 
short list of some of the common behav! 
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lems occurring in school and examined the mental-hygiene literature for 
similar cases. In their study of the literature, they noted especially meth- 
ods of studying children, some of the common causes of each type of be- 
havior problem, and plans for redirection of attitudes and prevention of 
delinquency. The teachers were encouraged to use the ideas gained in 


their classroom work. 

When the time came for preparing the 
to the parents, some descriptions of the child’s behavior at school were 
included. The parents were asked to compare the child’s behavior at 
home with that at school and to discuss possible reasons for any differ- 
ences, It was suggested that they have à discussion first in the family 
circle and then with the teacher. In this way 2 basis of understanding and 
Co-operation between home and school was laid. i ; 

In the work with the teachers, as well as in the discussions with par- 
ents, the principal emphasized the fact that each child is an individual, 
that he can be understood only by careful study, and that any attempt 
to help him develop in his own best way must take account of the wide 


individual differences that exist among children. : 
nvolved а sixteen-year-old boy in 


One winter a delin "ase і 

t quency саз 

patio behavior toward younger children. yn Kos was nci 
efore t -n cipal and two of the teachers, w o knew 

кешш аворо d before the judge and 


the boy qui ; - of him, appeare 
y quite well from their study of him, appe ‘ 
Save such convincing evidence of possibly significant background factors 


that their : Ка he boy's сазе studied thoroughly by an 
тшшн к peer arents. The boy was thoroughly 


expert was g ed by judge and p thoro, 
studied, n T annul of the parents, to à citizen in ae 
community, and the last reports were that he was making good Sed 

‚ Work with Parents in a School System of Moderate Size. In € d 
Sized school system, many of the details may be the same as those 1n # 


f 30,000, the teachers are 
OR мыла. hildren in their classes. 


m couraged to К he backgroun' ге т 
ай кыма! child behavior are held. pte help ke im 
able from a school psychologist and visi t who со 
бле of clinical psychology, aus ы 1р in his relations 
Parent education. The classroom teacher thus has help in ie 
With the home, and usually the direct work with the Ls о p xh DEN 
Visiting teacher The visiting teacher can call on a psyenia n 
Parents who present serious emotional disturbances. MET 
po system Uus тарот. Фе e LR in Е class, 
9 know the backgrounds and personalities of all the 8 үт Е Me» E | 
“nd, second, to know the school psychologist and ушпа = 


report card which was mailed 
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5 s prepar 
person and the resources he represents. The teacher 18 ERR 18. 
discuss with him any problems involving the behavior o t pupils will be 
It is expected that the discussions among teachers abou the parent ca 
оп a high professional plane. Insecurity in the child 2 behavior 0! & 
easily be generated by allowing careless discussion of sn the school Oy E 
particular child to become the source of rumors either in hild who nee 
the community. A child in trouble is looked upon as a с 
help, not as a child 


3 „ә T made 
who is to be pitied, despised, ridiculed, o 
Subject of rumor. 


Work with Parents in Large 
more specialization may 
school system in а city o 
be characterized as in th 
1. 


ystems 


school S. 
School Systems. In large schoo f the 


icies 0 
appear. Thus, the personnel and wem may 
f approximately a half million inha 
e following statements: 
"Teachers are encourage 
Preservice and in-seryi пав home E 
"Teachers are Supplied with Some information about the wu euch oF 
vironment and background, Knowledge of (1) and (2) ena tenti 
to detect cases of begin: 


d the at 
ning delinquency and to bring them to 
of school psychologist 


ге 
and visiting teacher. sable. They EU 
Several school Psychologists and visiting teachers are availa havior: Tb 
been trained to understand parental attitudes as well as child be 
approach to the home j 


ior and attemp! 
is one of analyzing the parental behavior 
Ing to help both pare i 


h 
:or throug 
s ЛОТ 
d to extend their insight into child behav! 


ce training. 
2: 


en- 


ices of olf 
Tent-education classes ів voluntary. № tut there js n? 
3 Out as an invitation from the court, bu ra 
Suggestion ог threat, of compulsory attendance. теді ёй 
ìe school system are trained as leaders of education. 
Upervision of the department of aa and P" 
бар Abe make the subject matter and discussion use 


Cussions are minimized, 
elinquents attend clas 
h ot] 


er parents, N, 


tio? 
duct Js 
ses in the regular parent ] Јаре 


а 
f spec! 
© Special programs or SP' 


group discussi 


Individual coy is also employed, 


Inseling 
In another large city a 


. i 

; of deling 

Plan of ұу ki i arents of j 

was first developed by the Sae piihin 
set up, 


ent? 
wh 

n ac hoo p 

; Police department. A “parental sch 00 

and various experts 

after the classes were start 


5 ers. t- 
scussion lead «ga doP. 
ed" the group as an eveni 
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Over-all adult-education program. The average size of the classes has 
ranged from thirty to forty, and parents of younger children have been 
Blven a special invitation. 
- m a study. of many plans not here describ 
which may add to the reader's conception 0! 
ing of many school psychologists and visiting teachers has not included 
much work in the understanding of parental behavior. The emphasis has 
been placed upon the analysis of child behavior, but the importance of 
an understanding of the adults who have the responsibility for guiding 
the child has not been universally recognized. 
The analysis of the different types of parental behavior indicates that 
ап understanding and appreciation of the differences in motives and 
other factors underlying parental behavior is necessary if effective plans 


of Working with parents are to be developed. | | 
_ Another tendency noted in many plans for dealing with parents of de- 
efore attempting to 


inquents is to wait until the child gets into trouble b tempt 
The bases of co-operation with the 


establish co-operation with the home. ) y 
Parent can be laid much more easily before the child becomes delinquent, 
ecause the emotional hurdles are not 50 high. 


ed, several points were noted 
{ what is needed. The train- 


WORKING WITH PARENTS BEFORE THE CHILD 
UENT 


Becomes DELINQ ; | 
в Thus far in this discussion we have considered, in the main, plans for 
yorking with parents after the child becomes delinquent. It has been in- 
lcated at several points that, if we wish to develop а genuine preventive 
rogram, we should not wait until the child gets into trouble. We can 
art before he becomes delinquent. 
Education in High School for Parenthood "s 
d In discussing plans for working with parents before ш oo | e 
elinquent, two fundamental conceptions will be help ul. x ae rs 
ho not all the training in understanding child Dd As mn 1 gams 
© the adult level. Indeed, there are many reasons ors 
nc in human P before the child finishes high D Пе 
menta] evidence shows that when à child on the elementary- ала SP 
*Y-school levels learns something 2 an behavior а 


9pm pone havior of hi associates 
р ; at behavior of his as 
and ү he can adjust more effect ely to the rane) 2 


as į is superiors. As a step in the pupil’s ow? m E Rea bee 
ie Preparation for marriage ап family life, inet i porem place 
gsr before the pupil finishes high school oc . 

€ctive programs on the school level car be 


" ; . d 
In these programs the pupil acquires ап understanding of behavior an 


LS 
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; Hor, the ef 
its development, the causes of common forms of child ir growth 0 
fect of different environments, and the prerequisites ed what fie has 
Co-operative behavior at various age levels. He can PET including 
learned in his relations with his parents, teachers, S He can 
members of the Opposite sex, and younger brothers and “aly life. 
apply it when he is laying the plans for marriage and fam 


d 
3 i arenthoo 
By pointing out the possibilities of laying a foundation for p. he 
in courses at the high-school 1 


story. Knowledge about child: 
the best that is known must 
Furthermore, Many details о 
taught when they are neede 
must be Supplemented by 
need а Program both on th 


e 
evel we have, however, not md apply 
теп grows and anyone who wis =m to time: 
bring himself up to date from Е ctively P 
f child care can perhaps most e es él Jevel 
d. The foundation laid on the sc level. We 
an effective program on the adult | 
€ school level and on the adult level. 


actions 


n 


unctional un 


derstandi 
the child's develo Via 


PMent to ho 
d parents and 


programs in guidance, recreation, 
nized and the exeus 
cannot afford these 
ents who know wh: 
better position to 
nities require, 

In the parent’s Personal adjustme 
connection with his daily work, 
a part. If either or both gener, 


toi 
at a real pr 
make deci, 


jn 
t£! 
«og ОЧ 

: arries 
Dt, the activities he ев la 
as well as his leisure-time ac 7 е perso” 
ate insecurity or inadequacy, th 
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E or the parent will be affected. Tt is obviously helpful if one's 
F ed is stimulating and emotionally satisfying. That is a problem 
see ae adjustment. It is also helpful if the *off-the-job" activities 
cra gh value for mental hygiene. In order that the “‘off-the-job” ac- 
AS md be most beneficial, the parent may need someone who can 
satisfyin je) a hobby or other leisure activity that will be genuinely 
significa F ere the classroom teacher and administrator may play a 
dc n part in community life. The teacher may have acquired a pro- 
anne in some skill or craft. He can serve as adviser to the adults in the 
Мар enia interested in his skill or craft. The shop teacher may be of 
The 9 all the woodworking and metalworking fans in the community. 
physical-education teacher, the home-economics teacher, the science 


te; E 4 
acher, all have resources which, if put to use, could enrich the lives of 
hers trained in human devel- 


ерта in the community. Those teac à 
Ор and mental hygiene can assist in the personal adjustments on 
bis As residents of the community. Special talent among the lay mem- 
еў the community could be similarly capitalized. 
Ы addition to providing help in the personal adjustment of the adults 
Mut community, many teachers on the school staff can, with training, 
Sony me the discussion leaders in the parent-education programs of the 
E Me There are many examples of vocational home-economics 
teers with training in child development who have been asked by the 
a board to devote part of their time to teaching the adult classes in 
GERA education. Teachers of classes in occupations and educational 
ЕТО ance, social science, and similar subjects are developing wider back- 
unds in the study of human development and will thus be equipped to 


ake p; 1 
Dart as adult-discussion leaders. | 

n some communities, the board of education, upon the recommenda- 
of parent-educa- 


tio 
.°0 of the school administrator, employs 8 Supervisor 
d parent-education teachers. In some 


AQ; 
come rae and specially trained ра s 
Scho unities the supervisor works with the classroom teacher, whose 
tio; 01 program has been reduced to give extra time for the adult-educa- 
ia Program. In still other comm supervisor trains qualified 
ES Persons to act as lay leaders 0 groups if a sufficient num- 
ова professional teachers i 
aced "i ers who are already overbur 
lon to ith the teacher shortage can га 
Comm, these suggestions. It is quite clear tha” 
йу ove’, activities if it is something that № 
Maat day. It is also clear that if 
min; or if he is not sure of his tenure, hecann 
histrator who is faced with 2 teacher shor 


unities the 
{ discussion 
s not available. 
dened and administrators who are 
e very real questions in rela- 
s cannot assist in 


merely added to an al- 
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i e a 
turnover does not see how his teachers can take part in Бе. e Е inte 
education enterprises, Tt takes time for a teacher to bue 
with the community and to be accepted by the communi 5А minimized. 
"These are all very real problems and they are not to ities boards © 
They are rather to be faced squarely. In many Sar n programs 
education have recognized the importance of adult-educa cial contri- 
and have made arrangements so that teachers, who have ee supervise 
butions to make, are relieved of part of their work in ped classes ід 
and guide adult groups, There are many examples of eveni hings, home 
art, crafts, child development, home decoration and furnis 


: ips. 
repair, landscaping, and in building neighborhood relationship: 
These suggestions f, 


d which 
comprising larger educati 


Summary of the Role of the Teacher ing de- 
i ive at the following -ig 

When we put all these ideas together, we arrive at the ¢ 

scription of the teacher’s part in working with parents before 

becomes delinquent: 


"i 
: i 
parents, cL dren, is to understand the situation as each agris rent 
iEn the understanding of child behavior and in the understendin Pe pret 
al behavior are both indicated, No plan can go very far withou 

quisite, 


t 


JA comprehensive 
hood requires a be 
and an extension into 


-gchoO! ~, 
elementary- and secondary-8¢ {айу 
Social science, home 


Я ев] r 
ion. Teachers of many subject othe, 
nformation about occupations 


the community. 


ip 
-sipate } 
y cip? 
3. Teachers and administrators can furnish leadership; they can parti 
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s where an informal but vital acquaintance 


meetings of parents and teacher 
d where problems of home and school co- 


with the parent is developed an 
Л гаар are considered. 

d i 20807, teachers and administrators can put their special abilities and re- 
i. cag at the disposal of the community to produce an enriched environ- 
in niin which the personalities of parents, as well as children, can grow and 

Which the basic needs of security and self-respect are met by young and 
old alike. 
unity contributes to a truly pre- 
ntial if we are to reduce the 
ergy toward the creation 


ality can grow to its full 


p kind of school, home, and comm 
ins Hab program. Such a program is esse 
ofan nee of delinquency and redirect the en 
к с. EM in which the human person: 
e. 
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HOW COMMUNITY AGENCIES MAY HELP 
WITH PROBLEMS OF DELINQUENCY 


Howanp Y. McCLUSKY 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
aoe 
A POSITIVE PROGRAM FOR ALL AMERICAN Yours Is Basic 
H TO THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
су, ves healthy, and secure children are rarely recruits for delinquen- 
an eff omes, schools, churches, and youth-serving agencies were doing 
custo ective job, juvenile courts and reformatories wi оша close for lack of 
We phe If we really want to keep delinquency from even starting—if 
a е eager to do more than lock t the gate after the horse has run away 
Ve must go “all out” for A positive program for the well-being of all 


ildren 
and youth. 
; es more 
than damental attack on the prevention 0 of delinquent nd uh 
Servie he establishment of child-guidance © e tha 
Quite е training of juvenile court one ee 
ife s 5 the creation of a favorable climate for th cord youth dae 
ture 0 that children may become well- ТТ you andi ЕА РМ a 
des emotionally stable adults. Nothing less is W 
» апа sincere approac to the орон A шае 
Sen d 
nition, IDA eh in community with resources for 
е Prevention of delinquency have ©. d ue 
pani p some churches are 


chi 


ing delin; 
who quency. Furthermore, le 
EN ent. For example, : 
e likely to becom eae disaster, but most of their youth are 
ер increase the resistance of 


Often h; 
elpful in blocking t 

ип le. A Scout troop тау 

hie рено pat fo of his fellow Wrouts are in danger of the law. 

uta cl e "et гс. , Y.W. С.А., Camp Fire Girls, 4-Н clubs, 

; and other y ving g organizations must serve delinquency- 


00; 
р. Т нн n че me program without stigmatizing 


Prone youth and m ii DUDEN de 


the nil oF 7 Ailléy 


Phal hg fi d: Sis "i ҮШ ШИТ 


"d á 
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The absurdity of such a practice may be dramatized by an imaginary 
situation. Let us suppose that a superintendent of schools asks the ee 

to set up a sports Program for the prevention of juvenile delinquent 
As the young people arrive to sign up, the coach calls for their reco™ ou 
behavior. He asks the first youngster: "Young man, how close are i. 

to becoming а delinquent?" Since the young man doesn't know, the Eu 
refers to a list of vulnerable youth prepared by the psychological e ke 
or the police department, If the young man’s name is there, he ca? is 
part in the sports, but, if not, he is excluded. If he is good, he qan кан 


and if heis bad and about to get worse, he can play. But if he plays; “ 
tagged by the community as а near-delinquent, because only де 
linquents are eligible. Such would be the logical and ridiculous 0U 
of segregating the near-delinquents from normal youth. int. 
The preceding case is a straw man deliberately set up to make # Рас 


В 2 : hich [ 
i } In à newspaper in the city from W for 
camp draws its clientele, Tt carried the following headline: "Campos 


Я ine 
Fifteenth Season.” The reader can imag 


€ prevention of delinquency and shoul 


greatly simplified, but дере 6 8030, the problem of control W дв 
З ; but delinquency st of con тё 

А community-wide approach is р Om e Ade enat" 
of the problem, essential in view of the compos! e 
Second, ү 
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fic i 

RA sheriff, the county welfare, agricultural, and home-demonstration 

pm 5, and one or more farm organizations, as well as church and civic 
ps. As the size of the community grows, the number of public and 


ri B n . 
о agencies increases. In a city of 50,000 the number of public 
cies will probably range from twenty-five to forty, while in a city of 
gures for private organizations 


Е 

Ene there will be many more. The fi 
Js MR hundreds for medium-sized cities and into the thousands for 
Be in dg This amazing inventory is convincing proof that no single 
Thi a as a monopoly on resources for the prevention of delinquency. 
Ms un working alone, agencies do not always serve the best in- 
i о the community. Many of them started independently with no 
natio on objective in view. Some sprang from the stimulus of a state or 
nal group with a special interest. Some are the monuments of well- 


Meani nl & 
aning citizens with more energy than perspective. For the most part, 
ightily to the welfare 


» bea worthy purposes and may contribute mi 
limited п, but many of them have “just grown" like Topsy and have a 

notion of the common weal. 
Stak Oreover, lay and professional agency leader 
svake in the success of their projects. There is no 


if 

i Were not so, their programs and leadership wou t 
lea, БҮ they pursue conflict with the interest of the community, and the 
iE ih lack either the power or the courage to bring these objectives into 
P еш the general good. This is à universal and difficult problem, and 
esponsibility for its solution is а problem for the entire community. 
Pon urb, delinquency carries à constant threat of damage to the whole 
à AE When an upset youngster, especially one 1n the middle or 
will eens, starts on a rampage of destruction one can never tell where he 
Bane Usually he himself and his gang do not know. It may be the 
is Ў tire on someone's car or the car itself. It may be the cash register 
in the Service station or at the movie theater. He may be caught iR Pad 
Bee: midst of an amateur hold-up and blaze away at anyone who hap- 

to be going by. It may b 


Th e anything, anyone, anywhere, any time. 
Э Д 
t.e Whole community is poten 


unt of 
et d 
maj а which must be paid to 
ti по allowance for the wounde 


Ves р 
Der, and interested friends. The menace 
Sons P 


s have a strong personal 
thing wicked about this; 
ld fail. But sometimes 


the 
d emotional 


Jinquency is no respecter of 


d pride ап! 
of de 
social changes which are disrupting 

to urban ways 


rent shift from rural 
DES in small towns and the 


» in cities than 
sually smaller, yards are cramped. 
animals to watch, fewer things 


Fi * A 
à 9 delinquency is a symptom of 
of livin, ure of youth. Consider Ё 
Open о 5 There is less “wiggle space 
Ns untry, In cities, houses ате Ч 
are fewer trees to climb, fewer 


OLS 
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is not cause for 
ready at hand to do. An occasional raid on асв in the city 
much consternation in the country, but a raid опа хи orto ef young 
will call out the police. Consider again the бешш Kei general рор 
people and the increasing proportion of older people 1n "un when t : 
lation. Is it realistic to talk about а child-centered кос dually claim à 
imperious needs of a growing adult population че e. eritis propos 
more and more of the resources of the community? Th Jes of à mul і 
по solutions to these issues. He raises them merely as voee d are not UP 
tude of changes which are affecting the welfare of deem not only Т 
related to the prevention of delinquency. They are PA ociety 85 wel 
the local community but of national and international s 


ENCY 
INQUE 
THE Community TASK IN THE PREVENTION OF DEL 


Viewing the Conditions of Youth as a Whole 

Few people, lay or professional 
in the community. Th 
facts concerning the 
Some statistics on sic 


н m. youth 
‚ really see the whole {шо all the 
ere is rarely any place in a locality "s availab is 
Status, care, апа welfare of youth ^" alth dep?" { 
kness and death may be found at the каз t ag 
ment. Selected census data are often collected by the ipe n помре, 
schools. Other information may be scattered here and there, ot unaY 
xin factual picture complete. However, this situation is n 
able. . И 
There would be great value in a periodic, if not a papers. 2 E 
of pertinent data on the health, employment, recreation, e ne righ И d 
family status or youth. If the size and expense of this task Bn HC. 
ing, they can be reduced by a plan under which each year W ирегуї#її, 
Voted to the gathering of data on one of the items, under the SUP ј 


А cone в 
of the agency most closely involved. Thus, the schools coul it 
formation on education, the em 


the recreation body on leisure- 
status of Marginal or Y? ig 
desk work of tabulation would be valuable learning experience ев, і 
people. In view of t 


„tio? 
ollect! d 
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ЕР An occasional luncheon conference could be held for an exchange of 
id ee by representatives of the police, the schools, and health, wel- 
, recreation, and other youth organizations. This exchange would re- 

1 s well as any neglected needs. It would 
f delinquency and help the community 


Strengthening Basic Services for Youth— 

а Task for Adult Education 

(ote task for the community is to strengthen the basic institutions 
A ie the welfare of all children and youth depend. While no agency 
are 9 this alone, all would benefit by its being done. Some institutions 
EN nel equipped to do some things better than others. But they all 
thi the fortification of community support in order to do better the 
ngs they are best fitted to do. Consider the home. It is the most im- 

t of the child. 


Portant single environmental influence in the adjustmen: h 
is having increasing difficulty in main- 


im these turbulent days, it is 1 
Senti g its stability. The community can strengthen the home for its es- 
plo: dy task of nurturing child development. First, policies for the em- 
effo, ment of both men and women can be examined with a view to their 

e or on children. Second, building codes and problems of housing can 
med in the light of their impact on family living. Architects, con- 
ada iur and real-estate operators can be encouraged to build houses well 
M ed for the use of both adults and children. Third, recreation agen- 
Сава place greater emphasis on leisure activities for the family аза 
өр Marquette, Michigan, reports good results from setting aside a 
sh uy night" each month, when father, mother, and шешеп и 
Who] ogether. Motion picture theaters put on movies suitable for the 
sched family; by common agreement most community po 

orh uled so as to keep this night free for family affairs. Fourth, neigh- 

004 groups of families can work out joint agreem 


ү ents governing the 
"Cal life of their children. In Howell and Ferndale, Michigan, p 
Youth hildren have co-operatively set UP © simple code to baa a d 
ү п and adults subscribe. These informal arrangements have helpe 


e Ue i 1 longer expects 
26 Conflicts ‚ and children. Mary no long 4 
s between parents & die лы that the ав 


8 


.9 alibi h 

m er 2 a.m. return from a date оп i 
M € Crowd stay out late too”; the “other girls" and their parents an 
"i е Чопа general policy of returning at an 


y 
Carli i d her parents have agree 


& hour, А Y 
ii, "il be noted that the foregoing measures i a m do 
1 Shoul S 4 . We wi no! As 

low ld be taken outside the home dort al о) m d 


le 2 » 
community ean also reinforce th 
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А re is a groWinÉ 
youth groups, library, welfare, and other agencies. ае how to 
body of experience which shows that it can be done an B 

о about it. ucation- 

ў The procedure consists essentially in a program of M uni y 
is based on a frank recognition that adults hold the Е dren; as W38 
Ше. As parents, they give direction to the living of c urse strings; 28 
earners, property owners, and taxpayers, they hold ei opinion. 
mature citizens, they vote and create the climate of pu E eir power; 
can persuade adults to inform their opinion and use in the living 0 
community can bring about remarkable improvements e change: 
its members. This is the grand strategy of democratic wet are Ve 
bearing on the welfare of youth and its meaning for the sc 
important. 

A few years before ей] 
menta] Brie for youth in Branch County, Michigan. Sponsore the 
by the W. K, Kello 


fa A an! 
gg Foundation of Battle Creek, Mata semi 
University of Michigan, it was set up to demonstrate wha cople У 
county, using its own Tesources, can learn about its young Б o ebi 
how it can improve their Opportunities for wholesome living. thi 
light on the preventi 


peri- 
; an exP 
World War II the writer had charge of d ointlY 


f 

;or part of 7 
ention of juvenile delinquency was a MT attack: 
general objective, and the School was the principal channe cople DY 
t first we gathered data and worked directly with young p a actio! 
before long we discovered that we could not develop a progr Wo 4 

Until we explained the Program to adults. Parents wanted to р 

We were doing with thei 


a ог b 
i r children. Adults who had no “шшр i 
children were grown up and away, wanted to know why we УС 4 
In addition, ай] the reso 


rU)? 

DI^ oH 

mgs, School staff, vacant houses, city control 

employment Service, librari › and churches —were under the jot 
ain and agai i 


a 
КУТА] Г) у 
e е 
mmunity. So we ate И oF 
pleted our assignment, 


uth. pe 
Our time to educating adults about yo ced of v 
"ne years of related experience, the writer is even more convin 
rightness and Simple realism o; 


t. 
treng” c, 
s s Ї this point, A. major attempt to o duc 
the basic services for youth must i a thorough program 
tion about youth, й 


5 reat а, n^ 
n of their influence is 00 BTC?” t en 


s 
i ET. in kin! 
of these Conditions lies in certain К 
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ces and under good supervision, work 
of the young person may steady his 
eet venders, newsboys, errand, de- 


ED ment. Under normal cireumstan 
i adapted to the maturity 
ior vior. But boys working as str r 
They h and messenger boys are surrounded with abnormal stimulation. 
RAY ue more opportunities to steal and are often thrown in the com- 
nai men and women with underworld connections. Girls working as 
ae and waitresses are environed with incitements which they 
zc never know under à balanced regimen of home life, study, and rec- 
iste YA In small communities some of these hazards are either nonex- 
(m or relatively harmless, but the higher rate of delinquency for young 
v a € working in city trades and domestic service is an important fact 
Y ose in charge of a program of prevention. | 

of ieee people are often exposed to harmful sti 
erly ure time. Along some highways, tourist motor courts are not prop- 
of a: (шен Added to the unlimited use of the automobile, this state 
lite; airs is an invitation to sex delinquency- The distribution of salacious 
Cor рү also complicates the sexual adjustment of young people. Ac- 
us s to Cooper,? before World War П a large volume of obscene ma- 
id was being circulated on & national scale by àn organization of 
53 i: rworld characters. It was 2 classic example of how adults sometimes 
i 016 young people for commercial purposes. ‘The writer has been un- 
a to locate comparable information on conditions since the war. But 
of eee pictures, comics, and pamphlets are ша п D 
ү ауе circulation and may often stir up. vulnerable yout to sexual 
Version and crime. ly loaded with 
averns, dance halls, and roadhou Ls E ME Hm 


rouble, Propri 

i - Proprietor: ү less ап 1 

eM ES sophisticated kinds of entertainment 
ome instances the 


mulation in their hours 


min 
LN Repeated exposure to overs t, tac ln 
har, nsettle young people's use of leisure time. ve 
mful e ‘ ent has doubtless been 
ul character of places of public entertainm АЫ 


Ovi | 
tasted: still, such enterprises can easily e a ean 
F he community keeps а continuous check on their op m. ical 
lo Ortunately, the community is not helpless 1n the face о а ш 
o ns. The owners of places of public entertainment are frequen Ed 
Big operate in protecting youth from exploitation. Some ope 1 
lon-pieture theaters and bowling alleys n ves 


Sch, à 
T hours, Some take great pride T provi 

o €some atmosphere for relaxation. The write 
at certain hours turns his sweetshop into ay 


Bi ЖЛЕ 
2 CNN J. Carr, Delinquency Control, р: 1 
Ourtney R. Cooper, Designs in Scarlet. 


‚ York: Harper & Bros., 1941. 
6. New A 


Boston: Little, Brown 
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sod of 

: the period 0 

ent run the place during Mt ontrol. 

im "s ingen retires to a position do ee потові, 

no coe orts, the young people have rarely abus mine comm р 

Tae ES irited co-operation on the part of Luce harmi * 

i jk ui rm can help greatly in controlling influ ee responsi 
аша of legal authority is also necessary. Per 
, 


0 
islation 
. ue ting legis nec 
for the prevention of delinquency should bim ah laws may 260 
its application to the conditions we have discussed. 
better enforcement ;new 


re is 0 
Ы саве there d 
s І : s | 
casion for community aetion, which is essential to bee contro 
banat employment and commercial recreation 
bounds. 


; to 
Locating Vulnerable Youth t 
Emphasis on а 


not lead M 
Positive program for all youth pei to del 
overlook the fact that some young people are more ie vulnerability» 
quency than others. If we are able to identify nee n our attac at we 
will then be able to Set up the target on Which to cen , the fact tb ut 
The term vulnerable is relative. It is an admission 2 delinquen ^j fof 
do not know enough to predict exactly who will acie le are great 
we can be reasonably certain that the chances for trou т robabilitY: 
Some than for others, We can forecast only in terms of р 
with absoluto certainty, 


e 
z everyone 
е signs of vulnerability aro many. No list will Sessa 
Much will depend on the meaning attached to the one followin 
But there should be general agreement on most items of 
ventory ;3 0" 
Signs in the Environment of the Child ents are F 
1. The child Comes from a broken home ora home in which the раг f the 
tionally incompatible, d 
2. The child lives in a deteriorated area 


«on O! 
А ortion 
which produces a high ргор! 
community’s delinquents, 


сл ® со 


H “ays О! 
d’s adoption of American мау 
6. The family is known to 


many welfare agencies, 


* Dr. Robert J. Havi 


ghurst of th 
valuable assistance in th 


w 
the 
riven 
е University of Chicago has Б 
e formulation Of this list. 
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Signs in the Child's Interaction with His 
Total Environment 
flict between the child and his parents. 
n the child and his teacher. 
nd other children 


- There is chronic and excessive con 
There is chronic and excessive conflict betwee 
. There is chronic and excessive conflict between the child a 
A of his own age. 
. е poe leisure time is confined too much 
did who are vulnerable. 
ле child persistently uses destruc! 


с мо н 


to association with other child- 


tive outlets for his aggressive tendencies. 


Child Himself 


Signs in the 
n—the especially vulnerable 


1. The child is between the ages of eight and sixtee 
age range. 

- The child is а boy: boys аге from two to twenty times more likely to get in 
trouble than girls. 

А е child shows low ability and/or low achievement in ac 

; т child shows low achievement in nonschool tasks. 

There has been a history of chronic truancy from school. ie | 

“here has been a history of previous delinquency: 1; the child is an ex- 
Inmate of a reformatory ог detention home. 

vith caution. T 


ademie work. 


non: 


e eo 


T The above items should be applied hey are not state- 
ents of causes. They are clues for locating the young people most likely 
ers. For example, 


t 
н have difficulty. Some are more important than others. Я 
€ mere fact that a child is between the ages of eight and sixteen is much 


n Serious than chronic truancy, OF previous delinquency. In ачыш 
Auch depends on the intensity and the configuration of the factors. But 
aie scheme may be useful in locating three 07 four degrees of vulner- 
= lity, Ifa youngster has most of these signs, and in a serious degree, he 
‘Aes be regarded as very vulnerable oT very likely p а. pe 
avior, If he has few of these signs ап in an innocen egree, he W 
е only gli unlikely to learn delinquent be- 
ТАМ Lo. varyi Р of seriousness, he would 
d dle between the extremes an dered to havo saan 
!derable де ability- i 3 
t would be e Res for teachers and others to жо 2 enis 
‘arelessly branding young people w! h tag Гуш x ШЕКА 
o ;Scriminating application of this scheme would enable you s wo | 5 
identify those in most need of help and to pass the information A ОЛЕ 
administrators, 


9 places А achers and 

where such help can best be given. +° : Tpu- 

bile often lack a dads picture of the out-of-school И" xp 
В, would be much more effective in he hoo! p 


qu ) ]pini the sc : | 
mn : ey were on V i bility rom nonse. 00! 
s : 1 i n vu nera y h 
"m d wer supplied wW ith data 


ofe 
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Community RESOURCES FOR THE 
PREVENTION ОЕ DELINQUENCY m 
scussed the community approach to the pr 


; ibilities арі 
have considered the community's response Е 
propriate to give some attention to the cha 


So far we have di 
of delinquency and 
tasks. It is now ap 
extent of the reso 

Americans hay 


Organizations with Youth Membership ompany 
From early childhood a youngster needs and thrives on the C 


А a healthy 
of his own kind. As he advances through the years, his need for à ^^ ро 
STOUP experience p, 


enies 
p comes more and more urgent. No one ie u 
ku Preme importance of the home and the school in child nu "ave Well 


es 
е learn the ski 0 а circle of intimates, and even c lives 
nes е skills of getti i riching 
other youngsters. Setting along with and en 


EO ет 
1 Order that he шау gain Strength for later responsibilities, h am 
Bet out from under” the authority of the home and school an tunity” 
what it means to he on his own, In addition, he must have an oppor of 
to discover and Cultivate interests for which menned equipm 10° 


B ir 
most homes ang the Prescribed Curriculums of many schools fai mo 
vide. Where © Opportun; 


а 
Aa ee nities exist? They are to be found @ 
у: 5, Boy Seoy › ОШ Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Y. erict 

S, Junior arm Bureau, Future Farmers 9 25 
э V Y.O., church youth groups, and related organization” a pr 
: Vantages Which youth groups have 1 E гуе 
П 15 the op ity they afford for adults to othe! 


the day-to-day activities 1 : jt, Ало? a 
. n ^ onmer ntal 
advantage is the relativel an informal envir 


4M. M. Chambers, 


n qnl 
Associations. W. ashington: 


У, TU jouer? 
Youlh-Sergigg Organizations; ‘National Мот! 
American C 


Ouncil on Education, 1941. 
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п шше the effectiveness of these organizations varies with the compe- 
nce of the local and national leadership, they are on the whole worth 
- and there are few communities which do not have some such 
gr PE or at least the ingredients out of which they may be formed. 
QE Й ne bowever, to remind ourselves of one qualifying fact ass 
E E he resources of youth-membership organizations. In most com- 
DE MEO their combined roster is only а minority of the eligible youth. 
a Из minority is usually composed of those least vulnerable to de- 
REO Generally speaking, national, and often local, leaders are 
ae " of this gap in their clientele, but to date their efforts have not yet 
; e the problem. In delinquency prevention, failure to reach the un- 
eached is still the well-nigh universal rock on which break most esta- 


lished programs for youth. 


Organizations with Adult Membership 


Voluntary organizations with adult membership are à great power in 
and well intentioned, their contri- 


шу Amorphous, diffuse, 
AM are often more latent than real, but potentially their influence is 
sive. The full meaning of this fact often escapes professional youth 
Workers, 
Er us consider the realities. À 
m Ad pay taxes. They elect mayors 
They ү governing boards of schools, 
i is political office. They hire ап des 
CE ubs run into the hundreds, their trade associations 
of thi a Although the combined membership of clubs asusu Уну: 

е eligible adults, it is the powerful minority of the community. Gen- 

Ц the active core 


e АН : 
Tally speaking, the members of adult organizations are 


o; community power. \ 
а. and school administrator Eie 5 ae 
ating the resources of service 019% , 
Organizations, arent tobe associations, child-study groups, fraternal 
^ ers, women's clubs, chambers of commerce, veterans organizations, 
nd other adult grout Practically all have committees on some phase 
egate of their projects 10 this 


while, 


dults are in the saddle. They own prop- 
and county supervisors, and they 
and libraries. 


churches, hospitals, 
d fire. Their fraternal orders and 
into the thou- 


lly a minority 


the mistake of 
churches, farm 


9f child 
and youth welfare, and the ager с 
cld is i i i ]ements required by an 
mpressi y «Jude most of the e 
pressive. It would inclu S venil delinquéney- 
izations is that of 


evention of ju 
tribution EE 
-ent opinion ac 
ot vane le. School people, both 
Б ity orga 


pers of com! 
the weight 0 


effect: 
ective program for the pr 
ay, the pre-eminent con 
Brams £ a solid climate of inte 
men А necessary for ће well-be! 
d women, should be memb 
p is their opportunity to bring 


bui] 
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to the support of а 
would vary in differ 
particular national 
with a view to thei 


urse, 


я e, of co 
Vigorous program for youth. Procedure, the 


iew 0 
x review 
ent situations, but it should involve ie ng youl 
organization's materials and policy co vo 


-ainei 
г cultivating т.о 
by their national headquarters. By culti buil u 
action with Simila; 


u 
: : А he can 

T committees in other organizations, | 
machinery for developi 


о 

E deir Mary R 

Legionnaire than he can as а high-school principal, and 

may stir up more acti 

teacher. Thus jona 
? 2 К 55100 

their amateur в members than in their profe 

as school officers, 


Special Service Agencies 
In most communities 


jes 
nae 
ivate age f 
a number of governmental and priva an 
have been established to 


ople. TY 
meet special requirements of the pe Шр; 
count of Tesources for th, 


ШО”, eS 
€ prevention of delinquency they үе servic? 

heavy weight They do not have memberships, but they do 0 jd 
to those Tequesting assistance in meeting special needs. tore and раи 

Libraries, Traditionally, the library has been a place to sto m books ks 
out and receive books. But today its emphasis is shifting E jm MU. 
mr Several years J udge Panken of New York City had us ad 
In the treat; 
bibliotherapy у 97 delinquency 


ing his 162 49 
оне librarians, sions ue MT 
ә › аге showing Juvenile Officers and visiting tea arians DP". 
guide Wayward youth by the adroit use of books. Other libr th conte” 
turned Anes S of their Б, ings over to young people as 7 ancing ‘ 
25006 books ig ace ied wi рше, 
other activities в “трап ей with refres 
mployment Service, There 
People when the 


5% youn 
i о 3 
Comes a time in the life of m 2 
Ў Deed a job, 
may be nothing mo 


jon бсш, 
What, appears to be an emotii 14 
Te than у 

репдепсе on his p 


cl 
] inst finan!” ор 
© youngster’s reaction against to sta G 
arents or а loss of confidence in his ability ew 
Е су. 
иел! 

Йа Speaks: т ; ile Deling 7 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941, к Prevention il york, P 
è Straus Library, 34g East 32nd Street, New 
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his own feet. Young people may secure work in а number of ways, but, 
in many communities, the U.S. Employment Service is equipped to aid 
them in this vital adjustment. Many highly vulnerable young people 
would be helped by a steady job more than by any other kind of therapy. 

Welfare Agencies. Most communities either contain or have access to 
local, county, and state departments of welfare, child-protection groups, 
family-service bureaus, health departments and associations, and other 
Social agencies. In most cases, these are staffed with professionally 
trained workers who are sensitive to the interests of young people. They 
are in constant touch with the persistent and critical needs of youth, and 
wor k more often with individuals and families than they do with groups. 
Their great advantage lies in the fact that their work brings them in con- 
tact with the most vulnerable and inaccessible youth in the community. 
People who are sick, in need of financial aid, who live in inadequate 
houses located in poor districts are likely to have more than their share 
of vulnerable children. These families are often served by visiting nurses, 
welfare officers, and other workers, whose job makes them familiar with 


the adjustment of the family as а whole, and who, in helping with illness, 
t, may be in a position to forestall 


food, clothing, and parent-child conflic 

many cases of juvenile delinquency. They could inform а leader of a 

youth organization about some boy in need of better playmates. They 
at is defeating the child 


could tell the teacher about a home condition th 
at school. They could interpret the work of the school to the bewildered 


Parents or see that the child receives adequate psychological attention. 
These workers may be walking referral agents, who can reach those out 
of touch with the assets of the community: In a sense, they are the shock 
troops in a concentrated attack on juvenile delinquency. 
Law-Enforcement Agencies. City, county, and state law-enforcement 
agencies can make an incomparable contribution to the prevention of 
elinquency, They have unique рг d authority. Since it is their 
‘Usiness to know the conditions which р they are Hd 
с in а position to spot the makings of mot jt flares out into 
eparable har :mportant of all, it is goo commo 
frporeement ND. es as much time to EA people keep out of 
uble as to punishing people after damage is done. 
соп ls point is especially true with respect 0 сз inn 
N DSequence, law-enforcement agencies are becoming more a 
"éngthening conditions which forestall delinquency- OR е, 
н known co-ordinating council for the prevention S es el 
tmed at Berkeley, California, in 1919 РУ August Vollmer PAS n 
Slice, and Virgil Dickson, Assistant Superintendent of Behoo * 


estige an 
TO! 
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ove 
then police departments have been 


i this m 
active in the promotion of 
ment. 


ization, 
P organiza 
In addition to lending strong support to community 
law-enforcement offi 


z as youth 
cers are taking an increasingly actin set ye 
leaders. Sometimes in uniform and many times out of Tene and marks 
youth centers, manage playgrounds, give lessons in bo» Pe. 
manship, and supervise summer camps. а C and € 
Law-enforcement officers are also adopting a more hum 


j ey are peg 
tive approach to the treatment of the young oe i ni a you 
ning to look at him аза youngster who needs help ап imes they 
criminal to. be locked up with hardened crooks. Oftenti 
the young offender 


manag 
under the healing influence of a home 
temporary parents whi 


е5, 
o are kind and understanding. In on way un 
may place him in an unguarded camp where he can work an roach 18 it 
Sympathetic but firm guidance. The spirit of this new арр 
flected in the foll 


: ep: 
е lice D 8: 
owing advice given by the Milwaukee 3 ke a ende 
ment to its officers on the subject of the treatment of yo ; that what of 
1. Treat the juvenile with the utmost consideration. Heg aes in fav? 
thinks of you and your conduct may influence his future con 
Ог opposed to social and legal requirements, 
- Be friendly, M; 


апу juveniles feo] that t 
- Discover the Child's pro} 


to you, 


they 


to 
he world is against them. 


t 
{ал 
impor 
blems if you can. His problems are ав 


as 
7 tio? h 
Ё pr 
Though it would be misleading to offer the preceding des ur 
ОШ of typical practice ЕЁ, Еос the сопы y 
ЗУ Make or may come to make. nt 


7 ге 
urce in any Community program for the P 


cm es үү 
7 “Policemen and Juveniles,” 


98. 
2867 
Youth Leaders’ Digest, VI (May, 1944)» 
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ILLUSTRATIVE COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


A Police-sponsored Neighborhood Program— 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, was having an epidemic of juvenile delin- 
quency in 1938. In one area of approximately 190 families, 156 young- 
sters had been arrested. The superintendent of police, Mr. Frank J. 
O’Malley, was suspicious of so much trouble concentrated in one spot. 
He and his colleagues concluded that the young folks in the area did not 
have the right kind of things to do in their free time. So they decided to 
take matters into their own hands. 
With very little encouragement and even less financial assistance, they 
started by renting the basement of the Methodist Mission near the cen- 


ter of the troubled area. After much struggle, the police opened the 
on Christmas Eve, 1938. 


Grand Rapids Youth Commonwealth, Inc., 
From the beginning, the youngsters have liked the program and have 
learned to think of the police as friends. The center is open afternoons 


and evenings, six days а week. The membership ranges in age from eight 
to twenty-one and numbers about five hundred. It includes young folks 
from Mexican, Italian, Indian, Negro, and mixed, as well as from old- 
stock families. Racial and ethnic differences have never caused a prob- 


lem, 


The center provides & library o 
ег, and wood crafts; lessons on 8 
School for boys and girls conducte 
Shower for summer cooling-ofl; & skatin 
ballin the rear yard; equipment for competiti 


&round nearby; occasional entertainments; а | à | 
à plan whereby youngsters working on maintenance and improvements earn 


Money payable in stamps which can be cashed in for school books, shoes, Eus 
Ing, scouting equipment, athletic equipment, etc.; 9 self-government р ап in 
Which children hold positions of mayor, judge, police commissioner, librarian, 


ete, 8 


f 1,450 donated books; classes in metal, leath- 
tring instruments and the piano; а cooking 
d by the policewoman; table games; outdoor 
g rink in winter; boxing and basket- 
ve team sports played on the school- 
Cub Den and a Boy Scout Troop; 


In 1942, land was purchased a few miles from Grand Rapids for à 
сатр site, The property was prep ipped for a dn 
Program, and by the season of 1943 more than а hundred young people 
had attended for successive periods of ten days each. Since then the camp 
has become an established feature of the over-all program © 

The Grand Rapids Youth Commonwealth, Inc., embodies a number 


CH qM d 
"Children with Problems, p- 40. 
epartment of Corrections, 1943. 


Lansing, Michigan: Bureau of Probation, State 
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of important princi 
to have a high per 


А the city. 
of the resources already existing in the neighborhood and 


books; 
i nt, and 

resources include near-by school UE personnel m 
Methodist Mission, adjacent land for family Bar nd resources: 
various youth organizations, and other agencies & 


e themselven 
Placed great stress on the contribution of the young people urable T. 
their leadership, responsibility, and enthusiasm are cae on the p 
to the program. This enterprise has also thrown new er Бег " 
tive job of police officials; in Grand Rapids, Captain distingus үй; a 
Deming, Chief O'Malley, and their associates are more : 
leaders of youth than 
Finally, it has Shown 


one 
аз apprehenders of youth who have £ 
Strong, positive progra: 


know? 
7 in an area 
ples. It has concentrated its program in & 


"vp use 
effective 
centage of vulnerable youth. It has made These 


-es 
S requi" 
that a basic attack on delinquency 


m for all youth in the area served. è 
E Ohio 
А Small Town Mobilizes Its Resources—Lisbon, 


Lisbon, with a 
county in north 


, it io a sturdy €* ung 
eastern Ohio, Proud of its history, it is a hofi y 

of a stable midwestern community. However, in 1937 eo liek 1287 

People got into trouble to give Lisbon some unfavorable p 

People thought the 


mmu. s 
ading citizens undertook a study of en айе 
Services for youth, They sent questionnaires to forty: ene eplies sh ic 
reporting an interest in young people, A talley of their г being 5% d? 
that only 20 per cent of the young people of Lisbon were ens for ont) 
Concerned with the Temaining 80 рег cent, the active citi7 ý 


с а er 
special committee, including the superintendent of acho! hat i 
*ercultural-extension agent, and some parents, to study А ort 
Communities in Ohio Were doing for their youth. din? y 

. SY presented their findings to the people of Lisbon, ап te ns 
time things began to happen. The Board of Education Sis ste? 1 
Viding paiq leadership for а Summer recreation program. full-tiP у) 
80 successful that a community council was formed with f the Diin 
rector, During the first Year of its Operation almost all О me pa od 
young people between the ages of five and twenty-five took sion of pe 
the activities. As the Project expanded, the Board of Educa uc d 
the use of the Schoo OPerties as the Sanita around which m 
program was organized, 


er 
The contribu ity were iMP nat 
, The contributions of Various elements in the community oms 22 a gif 
ive. The American Legion urnished one of the best game TO s E ү? 
Section of the State, Churches gave round-the-week acces fund 
premises, and as high as 75 perc 


T te 
ent of the population dona 
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th А та 
ашр ид, In addition, а large number of people volunteered 
"vices to assist the di i velopi 
amare sist the director in developing а well-rounded program 
As = ; 
ВЕ happens in enterprises of this type, all ages were 
the . One project was a summer day-camp for young children between 
Mh ce of ar and fourteen. Another was a night school for adults 
Ы offered both credit and noncredit courses for varyi 1 : 
ng а varying periods dur- 
Aste. он this adult sehool proved the most effective spearhead for an 
idi 0 on delinquency, which after all had been the objective of the origi- 
n. ort. One product of the investigation of the special committee was 
z ы fact that most of the juvenile delinquency could be traced 
T s out twenty-one families in the community. A Mothers’ Club was 
55 ed, into which came fourteen mothers and six older daughters of the 
ое families. It should be emphasized, however, that the term 
n appeared in neither the title nor the subject matter of the 
course. On the contrary, most of its time was devoted to personal groom- 


gan home improvement, under the slogan, “Clean up, pep up, and 
in m According to the director, noticeable improvements occurred 
ian iving of the families represented in the club. It gave them an iden- 
E ion with the community which they had never known before. 
valuation in such matters is difficult, but during the active period 


of г x 
the council work, local leaders reported that delinquency greatly de- 


cli 4 
ion fact, “was almost wiped out!” 
gram ws many other cases, World War II forced a change in the pro- 
{агу i fter two full-time directors were successively released for mili- 
service, the program continued under volunteer or part-time man- 


Ew But the council is still active and its operation since 1937 dem- 
p ES ates the importance of а number of points for other communities 
а ков to attempt a similar enterprise. First, it shows how powerful 
clear] ivation injured community pride may become. Second, it indicates 
M unos how much people may learn from studying their own circum- 

а and the productive experience of other communities. Third, it 
сЕ nstrates how much the community gains from the co-ordinated as- 
of separate agencies and proves that such co-ordination 1S both 


p . 

Tacticable and effective. 

ent in the Co-ordinated Use of 

s—St. Paul, Minnesota 

effective co-ordination of the re- 
an increasingly acute prob- 
d with this problem, 


An Urban Experim 

Child-Welfare Service 
zation, 
is becoming 
welfare. Concerne 


I Е "^ 
Теш ай age of growing speciali 
em n of independent agencies 
O persons interested in child 
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; in St 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau recently concluded an ёхрепшеп н 
Minnesota, the results of which are encouraging to thos i 
the prevention of ject in 
and dod in 1943. An attempt was made to locate the EE. 
neighborhood Which was typical of urban communities opulat 
› It was confined to an area with bat staff co" 
€—small enough so that members o rge enous 5 
nted with its needs and services, and la Е unis b. 
ative cross section of a metropolitan d populat" 
census, “approximately 85 per cent 9 d less ба 
» 14 per cent were foreign-born white, Г ейпдпё 
Per cent Negro and other nonwhite,'' The rate of juveni ewha' uly 
€ socio-economic level was Paso genert 
y 'hole, but the range for the area 
typical of urban life, 


ү Paul, 
ted in 
a city 
ut the 


b 
e co-0P s 
Developed under loca] Sponsorship, the project called ds. үз yo 7 ‘i 
tion of social and law-enforcement agencies, health HEU on M 
ganizations, schools, churches, ete, All were pledged a ervice 
referring boys and girls in need of help to the “Community 
Children,” the name by which the Project was known. гевош ith 
nel ic purpose of the undertaking was to see how the nN 
the neighh a 


ri 
recto ng 
embers: «4 


i al di 
i 1 PSychiatrist, who was ie n рюб work 
evaluation: e. s DIS for Psychological service an a 


ci 
ol 50 
Bem Case Workers; д group worker; апа a scho 
assigned b e commun; 


te 
уа 
) H 4,71 riv 
{ nity to work with the projec" as ant E 
Б, Procedure 'nvolved extensive co-operation by das Some 
а ше od m Working With Children who were referred for he s BOY о 
Taber of the Staff introduce а lonesome child to ut фе Ue 
are worker would tip off a teacher аро ерам pily 
INR Underlay a bit of disturbed classroom in the f n Л 
85 it Would wor the other Way: a teacher would jo childr aie 
P Patents gain better understanding of hat prope 
ices wer POOr health, gen ш uld see tha? P Seeds Yit 
cal services Were Provided, n ida eM s child and hip 7 une 
Th phasis of the Project, and everything that the 
IT 
"US. Children’s Bure В 
Washington: Government Pim $ ШЫ 
Ibid, p, 9, ae 


gif 


optio 
c ity, p. 4. Public? 
ommunity, т 
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had to offer was summoned to assist in hi 
as s ssist in his adjustmce j i 

| А шошо agreed to refer needy children to beue ЕИ 

ее Ax ош their needs, the Service in turn drew on all We 
d NEAR help was needed. Instead of working alone, the agencies 
ae ds worked together for a common goal—the better ad- 
| AE ш е child to his home, school, and community. 

атда a e eid of the project 1,466 children were registered for 
Use ds ese, 39 were registered in group activities only."!! “But for 
SIS Ren Oe and girls much more was done and in many cases over a 
ОЕК cult period. In four out of five cases an improvement was 
а юц in the situation affecting the child's behavior, thus giving 
anes long-run improvement.” But most significant for the readers 
eee де the index of arrests decreased from 100 to 84 in the pro- 
Wim while it increased from 100 to 128 in the entire city; at the 
uud ô the index of court cases declined from 100 to 38 in the project 
Su rom only 100 to 99 in the county. An examination of the data 
ates that it is fair to attribute this drop in delinquency largely to 


е of the project. 
nities рде of the experiment lies in its applicability to other commu- 
adde d 7 simply made better use of what was already at hand and only 
can d, a “first-aid” station for boys and girls in trouble. Any community 
О the same. “In small communities & child welfare worker, visiting 

ld serve as co-ordinator.” 
Yesour on informed about all community 
Welfare those dealing with youngsters, ts, teachers, clergymen, 
ee К officials, court officials, and police officers are thrown back upon 
elp m resources. They often do not know how 
* The St. Paul project showed how they could get 
ed. 


help and as a re- 


в A COMMUNITY FOR THE 


DELINQUENCY 
terprises were all commu- 

es and kinds of organiza- 
ies but little 


ORGANIZIN! 

Th PREVENTION OF 
nity a sbon, Grand Rapids, and St. Paul en 
lon. уныш but they involved varying degre ind 
раці and Rapids involved much organization of activities but 
then zation of the community- St. Paul involved little organization of 
rag eo hood but much co-ordination of services. Lisbon involved a 
nation of services along with much organization of the community. 


uy 3 
а me p. П. 

З n ап announcement issued by the US. Children's Bureau. 
Ош an announcement issued by the U.S. Children's Bureau. 
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А com- 
каштшы с 
i t prescribe a formula for E on t ante 
im p. mre of m ee e the oani id 
mu ratam © n БЕ M 
sh al riii d meli m 
Gn алы ris ble and uniform procedure. By С alld ie 
cw hr Mona tes emerging from extensive а serve as 
i iu ou e to local circumstances, i bosch 
tical guide for the development of community р 


t they 
Starting a Program ust see the “fe 
ontaneously. Someone mus an oF Р pool- 
пони initiative? Anyone, yenit "meh 
private or public. It may bea c 

man, police Officer, t 


Programs do not develo 


Except i 

an Organization. Its 

ganization, However 

further Measures, These may in 

drawing Up of a tentative outlin 
1 lans for findi 


Sp are 
ng out what other communities i 
ae may be ei er, that an 
get under Way. It is important, however, 
Commun} 
» Invitation, t 
representing 


nc ne 
ations 5 


t 
Je 
ап nterrelated Processes «4 a a g00d a th” 
In Organizing for he Prevention of delinquency, js results 
size up the Problem first, а еп proceed to act on d some ТЫЛ 
Study, А litera] adherence to this Tule, however, has le arate- "m e 
Suppose that thinking 9 acting are necessarily с ed cont ex 
and study Should come › but they should also Eod nt is p d MU 
as various Projects Bet under Way. The St. Paul expen. and eB” t 
lent example of this point. It began with planning 1 throug 
evaluation; there was Provision for Continuous appraisal 
course of the Project, 
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The Importance of Early and Visible Achievement 


The impulse which gi i 

R h gives rise t 

ladie З which gi ise to programs for the pre i 

ds [fn bed best sustained through some US a E 
Dus e is often general agre LOW 

which e greement at the outset on i 

dona community should do. It may be setting up a E 

mo xn aee area, or hiring а recreation leader for ERGO 

adding a visiting teacher, family welfare worker, or public 


health 

fine ER. But it is important to do something early in order to give 

Mp unity confidence that the program has the ability to get things 
angible, visible evidence of accomplishment is a spur to further 


effort. 
Membership and Structure of Organization 


T 

E генез of the organization шау include anyone who can 

y. Tide n ntribution to the understanding and prevention of delinquen- 

Pune DA composed of representatives of existing agencies and or- 
s interested in youth and should give special prominence to 


ele 
ое from governmental programs, schools, and agencies which have 
ant resources to offer. It should, but usually does not, include 


Youn 
B people themselves. 
ill load the pro- 


d rules of procedure w 
{ll usually place the kiss of death on 


al aspiration may be. Structure 
mined by the job to be 
beommittee 


Co) 
™posed of a few laymen and professionals. An executive committee 
anda general “town meeting" of the 
an receive occasional reports 
ntire council may con- 
such аз the county agricultural agent, the 
chools, t ice officer, the county wel- 
ү, tions, the local editor, and the 
By. In large communities the distance between the top organization 
at that the best plans get lost in 
»e general 


the indivi 
io divide аша. often 80 g үт 
inery. It is а good thin£, to supplement * 
ils in orde 


Comm; 
Mittees wi 
and q tees with neighborhood cou 


b 
T tm be remembered that the 
SURI ге neighborhood projects. ch са 
With оа so that the worker tain facet 
5 ough с young people whom they were serving. ait 
азд ЖО, that the council could be organized to serve th 
е. 


Sist of 
Principe ен strategic leaders, 
al or superintendent of 5 


üre 
Work 
Cle ker, leaders of youth 


and Rapids and 
area served was 
to-face relations 
bon was small 
e community 


in both Gr 
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ore can САР 
Much can be accomplished by volunteer effort, but m £00 


uncil 0 

complished if someone, usually on loan from the ес, dnd to see 
agencies, or local government, can give part time or 
the best use is made of the available assets. 
Use of Existing Agencies n for the M 
d that the chief weight of a. pro чөң т сока 
should be carried by existing peo pe 
ent to make better use of what qa sh Ша n 
ready possesses. This means that wherever possible, wi псі m it 
assigned to some existing agency or combination of ea should "^. 
Without the joint Sponsorship of the council. And the 80 they can "je 
dertake projects only when there is no agency to whic of this РР wo 
signed or until such an agency is established. A corollary nt of COP go 
is that each delegate to the council should act as an age anizatioD 
cation between the council and the members of his M e mo the 
should Constantly inform his fellows on the council pL d keep he 
epresents, and, at the same time, аг Hs work "rib" 
members of his organization in constant touch with t tant cont ger! 
Council. This two-way exchange is one of the most impor telli 


e | an in 
tions of the Council toward а general understanding and 
improvement of condi 


itions affecting the welfare of youth. 


It is generally agree 
vention of delinquency 
cil is largely an instrum 


tbe 
Conctusion 
The Material 


of 
nt 
temer 

Я ter is in no sense а final stè rite 
Community а 


organ gi 
involved ;. 26 Communitys task and resources and of the t " 
Dvolved, in the hope that teachers and administrators may 
better Perspective of the 
em, 


e 
1 of M 
Tt should be clear by this time that the school is only 006, shou, 


munity's many Tesoure, xut 
ез for th i уон 
equally clear that the sch защо 


е 
г ога ure". 8 
90! occupies a uniquely fav reso’ pi 
dee КЫ the most favorable, fon seeing that the bend ty: p. 
hunity are mobilized, ТЕ sent in every com 5 
all the children of ай the People, Of Bs it has the "hone ур 
ment, property, and Staff. While vus to the 
б : } d in influence р 
through the children, the mog € Secon. ical access уор, 
ЗЇ Univers ractica pé o 
"Though some Schools ma. e-too амр pi and equiPP the n 
form the traditional tasks of instruction let alone rounding y that 
munity for the Prevention of delinquency, the fact rema 
role is uniquely Strategie anq Potentially massive. 


d 
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The commu i Vi s neither 
= nity approach to the pr i i th 

i | í Uo pre ention of delinquency i i 
nple nor easy. But neither is it impossible. To acknowledge idi dicis 


are difficulties i i 
ee шр the way of its application is not to disprove the facts 
ES rie Gc to realities, because it recognizes the multiple DS 
БЕ кошы YE and the importance of co-ordinated resources 
À e com: i i i 

lasting Beat munity approach is fundamental and achieves 
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CHAPTER X 
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PREVENT DELINQUEN 


Miriam Van WATERS Commission 
Former Secretary of the American Youth a 
of the American Council on ESEA 
Superintendent of the State Reforma: 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


The Purpose of 


the 

fo 4 

В rams рош 

this chapter is to describe special pro tors s 
Prevention of juve 


inistrato ial 3 
nile delinquency. Teachers and n in 50° уе 
have the information Decessary for successful partic x ust also ity 
tion which tends to Prevent delinquency. But я when ©° divid” 
sight into the origins of delinquent behavior. On » of the 22 епс 8 
Stroup work is founded on knowledge of the dynamic d. De ind ve pe 
delinquent can de quency be treated or prevented. 


z jti 
lin erson’s sens 
revention begins with a single р 


Personal trouble, P. 
ception and recognition of a child in conflict. 


Appearance of 


: ch O° аер eat 
: Ptoms before the breaking point. EU B Й 
action designeq for the Prevention of delinquency fa anizati se Ш 
Simple fundamenta Principle. Better neighborhood о: oo 
leisure time, better leadership in youth group work are £O t in th? ugs " 

À à büt thoy arenot шшр of ren se 
* 0 free the individual from ae р sper? e 
Tesult oj Sstroying conflict is the only rs. one n 
can hardly © overemphasized by teacher: ic M 
рес{ Science, including the social sciences, ntific ? he do 
nan rela ionships, They must resist perm les! 
providing Punishments ineffective as a cure, ге roach сіў t d 
. yman wavers, ow SUpporting the scientific ARE whe? Mo? 
Punitive. It is the teacher Who must, stress the fact tha ouble 
behave in abnormal fashion it is because of some real t! 
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» 
could have been prevented by adequate treatment 


Lj Ч 
the "shocking crimes 
toms of dangerous tension. 


E s 
f the personality of a child showing symp 


3 Tensions in Family Life 

EL. family life that produce delinquency have been described 

Council sae in a survey! made by the Connecticut Public Welfare 

йй а were collected from 4,035 families of children who became 

cared-for ates cre in 1945. There were 9,434 delinquent or un- 

inthe x ildren on June 30, 1946, two children out of every hundred 
state. Of the delinquents, 85.5 per cent were boys; 14.5 per cent 


Were girls, 


It " 
was the merit of this survey #0 p e deeply than the frequent 


robe mor! 
anization that 


kind of family disorg: 
n. Emotional instability, sex re- 
g separation, desertion, irregu- 
parental disinterest were character- 
s. In other families there 
rmth, no ac- 
e affection. When parental 
r arbitrary dis- 
onality, o delinquency. 
in other communities would show the 

ic cases of disorgan- 


familes being chroni 
ately 30 per cent of the total families 


ple. It will be from these families 


at t £ 
he delinquent children will come: . 
made of the leadership of one 


n 
another study a comparison wi е 
itted to а correctional school and 
in Los Angeles.” The 


nd, intelligence, 


mic backgrou 
jority of homes 


ained ama, 
Both grou 


Dong . 
ш leaders from Frankli 
Nd he oin equated with respect to econo 
alth. It was found that both groups cont 
ps were con- 


rok 

en З 

or death of one parent, illness, or divorce. dias 

S for initiative, energy, resourcefulness, at in 4 anizing i 
ere were M duals talente! 


„an relati с 
M ан eda for social action. Th 
tor in usic, and handcraft in the 
the nondelinquents was strong P 


tal interest and satisfac- 


ioris 
1 
Regi , 
We ERG Robinson, "Beneath the Surface,” Survey Midmonthly, LXXXIII 
2g ys 1947), 41-52. 
Rog, P! Cle F „ made for the Laura Spelman 
w m eR ye sis pation by Miriam Van Waters. 


efell 
Ne None Fund and summarized in 
: Republic, Inc., 1927. 
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tal at- 
" ts paren 
tion in their offsprings’ activities, Among the delinquents, 
titudes were critical, distrustful, or indifferent. 


Neighborhood Tensions 


2 rogram 
Recognition of tension in neighborhoods is part of the p 


is meant 
ention. Not only should the teacher be aware of what is 


im them, , 
of delinquency” and participate in movements to recla 1 cire 
Should also obse 


Я specia 
rve children subjected to tension due to sP 


a en! 

i ] labor or freshly ор d 
stances, Migra; ts flocking to seaso al agricultural lal 
production plai 


шуа, 9 rg 
nts, massing of women on strike, mobs, ky. and ve 
Conventions, fires, and disasters may bring to children most neig” 
similated experiences, The Sensitive observer discerns in 
hoods fluctuations of "moral climate," 


. g pine? 
} meeting P ity 
The settlement house in congested areas has furnished ‘oh on the Я 18 
both night а 9r children and youth under tens a par ++ nae 
tlement has had social case ла" Воз some 
› 55 at Hull House, Chicago, and at Lincoln Hou pserve P, de 
the delinquency rate, A similar result has been о m 
Schools which have adopted 4 round-the-clock DEO an I, the way? 
epidemics of influenza and Plague which followed World re had ® pin 
School in Log Angeles kept open far into the night. at the ev де 
een classes and activities for adults and children together ^ ра нот 
and holidays in that school, Though the neighborhood nthe 1 
teriorateq, Overerowdeg. typical “area of delinquency ctis 
for delinquency was Practically ni] for years. j 
Prevention through construct: 
chiefly when it 
who are und 


f pre 
y areas 
put be 


: effe {е8 
1 ds 18 e jli 
: ive activites in CURIE ап yin’ 
1з based on definite knowledge of ЕМ d nde 
caus ег tension and when this tension is trace 
ез. 


of 
à Racial Minority-Group Tensions that mE 
П case studies ОЁ delin it i e uon os 
fear of members of dierent ты, o ы ie guns t " 
Sponse to this Prejudice May lead to violent aggression 28% D 
Dority 9r to rejection of the delinquents own family in a is ni á 
associate with the “enemy” ETOUÐ, Personality MEO M 


tions, with of 

а 06: ЗУ range from frustrations, CY? 40 
Tlority ang failure to mental illness. deling??? 2 ti 
*ceount for individual acts of develOP 

whole community Uprisings M 


any techniques have been 


p UA 
? Clifford Shaw, Deli 


9. 
197 
pres 
icago 
quency Areas, Chicago: University of Chicaé 
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deal with the frustrating aspects of the color-easte system. A few illus- 


trations will serve. 
In LaGrange, Illinois, there was a question of admitting four Negro 


pupils to à high-school-graduation luncheon in a tearoom. The president 
of the Senior class asked the Interracial Fellowship Organization‘ for 
assistance. The group gave names of members and friends who wrote to 
the manager and, thus, Negro pupils participated in the graduation 


luncheon for the first time. 
In Trenton, New Jersey, the Civic Unity Committee challenged racial 


segregation in the entire school system. A carefully thought-out plan of 
а combination of court action, citizens’ committee, and teacher support 
made it necessary for the board of education to abolish the segregated 
Lincoln Junior High School. Negro teachers are being assigned to white 
districts for the first time in the history of the city. 

In Gary, Indiana, the American Council on Race Relations, working 
with civic groups, has modified the patterns of discrimination in the 
schools until abolition of segregation has been proposed by the board of 


education for 1947. 

'The National Catholic Welfare Conference in 1946 declared against 
Segregation inforced by law or custom: “Catholics should join with their 
neighbors in helping to integrate Negro residents on the basis of good 
neighborliness, rather than abandoning а neighborhood into which 
Negroes are moving.” 

Will W. Alexander has sum 
үш: for an unsegregated с 

rinnell General Council of the 


med up the position of the Protestant 
hurch in an unsegregated восіеёу. The 
Congregational Christian Churches in- 


dorsed the stand taken in March, 1946, by the special postwar conference 
9f the Federal Council of Churches: “Опе of the most useful services the 
churches of this country could perform for our race relations would be to 
announce that they were out to make every local church in this country, 
where it, was at all possible, interracial in its membership." A 

There has been a significant dissolution of the Jim Crow pattern m the 
Detroit Church of All Peoples, the Fellowship Church in Philadelphia, 
md similar ones in Baltimore, New York, Washington, Columbus, San 
"rancisco, and Berkeley. In some cases, the leadership is youthful. 

The relation of these movements to tension areas has yet to be ex- 


I TP 


1947), 11. 
» National 


«Toward Racial Integration,” Social Actio 

© * “Report of Seminar on Negro Problems in 
atholic Welfare Conference, 1946, pp. 1?, 93. 
* Will W. Alexander, Racial Segregation in the American Protes 


York: Friendship Press, 1946. 


n, XIII (January 18, 
the Field of Social Action, 


lant Church, New 
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plored. In the opinion of those who work to combat delinquency in и 
centers of population, the interracial tensions account for many d 1 
erimes as well as for much personality distortion. It is, therefore, help ys 
for persons concerned with the prevention of delinquency to know where 
solutions are being attempted. In industry, unions, schools, and M 
ment the old patterns are being modified to help solve intergroup ten 

sions. 


Tae Dynamics OF PREVENTION 


: " n 
The teacher can recognize the sources of contagion as he has bee 


taught to doin typhoid and tuberculosis. He can unite in civic groups tO 
sponsor family-welfare service 


s. Не can help in the early spotting of these 
families when children begin to show tension in school. He can, by teach- 
ing and counseling, spread knowledge of normal family life. t 

Adjustment to the job situation is a vital part in a program to RERA 
delinquency.” The war brought a tremendous upsurge of jobs for youth 
i hasing power. There were hectic migrations of young 
workers to various industrial centers. Delinquency of teen-age persons 
MA а peak load in places like Norfolk, San Diego, Wichita, and New 

edford, 


an experiment in prevention d 
а Youth Guidance Center, support- 
appointed Mrs. Isabel Winsper the 
AE: Massachusetts Board of Parole. The 
distinguishing features were: a well- 


° teen-age group had risen, before the establish" 

ment of the center, 90 Der cent; in ty ДЕ БЫ ent. 
PEE wo 0 per cen! 

It is significant that the lead uiia icu da 


handling behavior pr 


7 American Youth Commission, Pos; War Youth Ет. lo ; у Lont- 
/ t: A Study 0 
Term Trends. Washington: American С, ploymeni 


ouneil on Education, 1943. 
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work, religion and W e was ү marker 
Я pov erful personal lead i d 

e SE : ү егѕһір. Ther ki 
ae youth participation, which demonstrated that the leadership 
abilit of young delinquents may be diverted to constructive s ial 
'OC18, 


action. 


M С ORIGINS or COMMUNITY PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS 
A m MY come closest to the problems of children. Wh 
qoM Wi ncn mn ies a special council or ke D 
ave to be formed. Special programs fi i 
кту з у › or the prevent 
trol of juvenile delinquency may have many PE DE a a 


Organization of а State Committee 


Maur Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
NL pu i Howland Shaw, President, has adopted the plan of the 
EU A tate Conference as a model in the hope that other states 
a efit. The organization and operation of this plan provides for a 

committee, composed of approximately twenty-five persons, broad- 


T А egi of youth-welfare interests. They are appointed by the 
ONERE ad work in co-operation with а state agency, a division of 
ate ity Services for Delinquency Prevention. The case committee 
ints the division chairmen who are in charge of the following ac- 
nerable youth; eradica- 


ed 
Md general youth services; protection of vul 
of harmful influences; services for delinquent and socially handi- 


me youth, Panel reports are prepared by representative experts who 
hon а ооа in community organization, home and housing, 
M ‚© hurch, recreation, police, juvenile court and.detention, and treat- 

nt facilities. These panel reports have proved effective tools for citizen 


action. 
New Jersey i 


tide s unique in its long history of co-ordinated administration 
ciall т 3 central board of control of agencies and institutions for the so- 
deli д andicapped. This integration makes for à unified approach to 
s quency. Consequently, in this community, 2 program of prevention 
evolved that can be used as а model for other states. 


The Survey as Preliminary to Ог 
ed to action in 


ganization 

delinquency prevention, 
The preliminary survey should include: 
youth of the community taken before 
ocial agencies working in this field, 
f these facts. 


^ art communities unaccustom 
urvey is a good starting point. 
hildren and 
or known by $ 
interpretation о! 


1 
- Facts concerning the € 
Courts for delinquency, 
and the correlation and 
ш 
Accent on Youth 
June, 1947, 


uvenile Agencies), Vol. I, No. 1, 


(National Conference of J 
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i ibility 
2. A statement of social resources in the neighborhoods and their access 
to the children who need them. 


< ideration 
3. A review of the legislation in behalf of delinquent children and conside 
of revisions and additions needed. | m 
4. A drive for appropriations from publie or private funds to meet the pao m 
5. Formulations of programs of social action, protection to children, = pon 
services such as health clinics, child-guidance services, social service, 
tion, recreation, employment, foster-home car 


^ T 
e, religious education, and othe 
necessary services. — 
6. Report of findings of the Survey to the public through the channels of р 
radio, movies, and conferences, 
A Juvenile Tra, 


gedy as the Origin of a Project 


"juvenile tank" of the Seattl 
away to join the Army, 
initial shock and investi 
Committee on J uvenil 


A in- 
ew detention facilities, new clinics, and rA 
stem with the entire plan were the results- 


. ar- 
se it secures parent-child PS. 
roblem parents" have bee 


j i : РХ ilities 
W Juvenile detention home is using its fac! plic 


a concerted action to discov 
linquency. 


Charleston, South Carolina, has approached the problem throug? ms 
tensions revealed in the domestic-relations court € related agent’ 
The findings are interpreted to Counselors wl tive 
disorganize 


hi nstruc 
with the children of 0 try to deal co 


d homes, 
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Boston has a Citizenship Training Class for young boys on probation 
from the Juvenile Court. They are required to attend daily after school 
The effect is not only to lower commitment rate to the reform 
o influence their companions and gangs. The school is fi- 
d teachers and is aided by 


or work. 
schools, but t 
nanced as a private social agency. It has skille 
the Judge Baker Child Guidance Center. 


Types ОЕ SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


State Youth Authorities 
ams for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquen- 
cy have been described in published sources (see bibliography at end of 
chapter). For example, one issue of the Survey Midmonthly? presents 
practical suggestions from thirty communities in which useful ways of 
dealing with some aspects of delinquency have been developed. Pro- 
grams have been set up on the state and national as well as on the local 


level; in rural as well as urban areas. 


. Noteworthy among all community ог 
California Youth Authority. It operates over the affairs of problem 


youth and maintains control long enough and flexibly enough to ac- 
complish results. Recent surveys of Oakland and Santa Barbara, shortly 
to be published by the National Probation Association, give an excellent 
illustration of а community in action to prevent delinquency. 
California's Youth Authority holds under its protection all youthful 
offenders, save capital-punishment cases. It conducts panels on preven- 
tion, using current delinquency records, as teaching material for the dis- 
covery of community assets and liabilities in social resources. It unites 
police, school teachers, clergy, state officials, and key citizens into group 
action, It has authority to place à youth on probation, or to commit him 
to an institution, or to parole. It secures co-operation from the colleges 


and universities of the state for diagnosis and treatment suggestions. Of 
t of self-governed camps which may 


particular interest is the developmen 
be compared to schools of forestry. Since the establishment of the Youth 
Authority, the commitment of teen-age boys to California prisons has 


been reduced 65 per cent. Р 
Two other states, New York and Wisconsin, 


authorities. In New York there is no integration 
Cial agencies; the control is within the legal framework of cou 


pe 


Special progr: 


ganizations for prevention is the 


have established youth 
with the schools or so- 
rts and in- 


? “Good Ideas at Work, LXXX (March, 1944), 84. 

10 The California Youth Authority, 995 Market Street, San Francisco 3, publishes 
Community Organization for Youth Services, which describes the administration and 
implementation of a Youth Act which is the model for youth legislation now pending 
In а number of states. 


” Survey М 'idmonthly, 
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stitutions. Its provisions exten: 
youth over sixteen 
jurisdiction covers 
field of probation 
agencies, 


itted by 
d only to certain offenses d Kit 
years of age—the juvenile-court age. зе nes 
all misdemeanors and most felonies. In ita w ЧА Бош 
› it co-operates with the public schools a 


«ations in the 

nicipal, and private Li ap quK " 

prevention and control of juvenile delinquency, a national c A 

ember, 1946. Eight hundred ларі in fif- 

tive leaders took part in the discussions, which are now оа linquent 
i ion for the social treatment of de 


ce clinies, 
church res; 
le institutio 


д = uctive 
Teports the opportunities for immediate constr 
work under guidance and the 


А t they 
» Are only an eighth of our population, bu 
of our criminals, 


hi 
wide project and plan of action grew out of E ml 
tional Commission on Children in artime, the chairman of whic "mr Н 
ions Ap President of the Child Welfare League Orr 
The limitations or existing child-welfare Programs of health services, 1938 
Cation, and guidance are clearly Stated. The Social Security Act ш {ог 
authorized federal aid to es lacking the actual necessities tes 
ual appropriation for grants to i Pe o 
t only about four hundred counties, ibm 
ее | nd, are employing child-welfare wor 
listie ig our attack upon delinquency, 


Approximately 4 
Show how unreal 


Programs Developed by Boards of Education 
Some boards of educatio 


: nt 

30; AUOD have started Programs of social adjusted 
to meet citizens’ growing demand 9n the schools to prevent delinquen B. 
The following account from Quincy, пов, is furnished by Henry 
A 

"On sale by the Superintendent of Doe 
Washington 25, D.C, 

? Building the Futur. 


:on 810: 
€ for Children алд Youth. Children’ Publication 
Washington; Government Printing Office, gts Bureau 


April, 1946, 
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Hockamack, Supervisor of Juvenile Protection in the Quincy Public 
Schools.!? 

The Seventy-ninth Illinois General Assembly passed a law in 1941 to 
assist districts periodically to establish social-adjustment programs. The 
state reimburses school districts that have an approved program of de- 
vention under the supervision of the Department of Special 


linquency pre 
imbursement runs about one 


Education for Exceptional Children. This re 


million dollars a year. 

In the Quincy program the first approach was on a classroom basis. 
Individual counseling was added for maladjusted pupils. This plan is 
based upon the sound principle that each child is permitted to remain in 

has now been enlarged to reveal 


normal school activities. The program а 1 є 
incipient cases of maladjustment. While the major emphasis remains 


upon the provision of the socializing experience necessary for the whole- 
some development of youth, the school has joined the total community 
effort to combat the problem of juvenile delinquency. —— 

An annual survey is made within the school for information from each 
teacher regarding those children in danger of becoming socially malad- 
justed, Effort is made to give social treatment promptly. À newspaper 
file is kept of all items regarding juvenile offenses dealt with by police and 
courts, Police-department reports are sent to the school. The state at- 
torney's office both gives and receives information. Ап interested citizen- 
Ty assists in forwarding to the juvenile protection office information re- 
garding individuals and conditions in the community. Volunteers, under 
the leadership of social agencies, carry оп treatment programs. we 
merit of the Quincy system is that the maladjusted child perm the 
Object of concern, study, and corrective treatment at the eur e oppor- 
tune time, There are frequent conferences of teachers, youth-serving 
agencies, and consultants from special services. There is constant a 
tion to community education 80 that steps will be taken to protec si 
Youth and to provide the facilities to promote health and well-being. 
the 114 cases in the latter half of 1946 requiring skilled services 6 a 
Vent delinquency, fifty-seven remained in school, КАСЫ ue ed 
1n employment, and only one was sent to а reformatory ; the re 
Were in foster homes or private institutions. 

Programs Developed by Churches | i 

Archbishop Richard Cushing of the Roman Catholic ids 
B&nized in Boston à delinquency-prevention service uniting s 

ual Conference on 

? For more detail, see Vernon L. Nickell, Report of Fore A ui ie ПЕЛЕ, 


Special Banoation of the Socially Maladjusted held Бере 


ш Department of Public Instruction. 


р 001,5 
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-rectional 

i encies, and heads of correc -— 

Беш es nd eee feature of this mov аЛ 

My ee "tinens ie on day or night call to minister to е of 

| О Соса. services to families and adolescents is a ven s of privi- 

Hs underteking. It has been largely financed by rq Phbishop is 

leged Catholic youth. The humanistic personality of : e soma нес ПОШ 
an important factor in the popularity of this movement. 


Ы the 
bed by 

of old Boston the drop in the delinquency rate has been descri 

police as startling. 


Small-Town and Rural Plans tion, ca- 

The various activities along the line of delinquency won depen 
ried on in scores of communities in small towns and rural а £H Club 
to some degree upon facilities for meetings. Grange а n serve 28 
buildings, and agricultural college extension headquarters о k to center 
the starting point. Activities thus far developed usually see 


n 
а very much 8 
in the school. In some areas, unfortunately, the school is very 
institution apart, end th 


z rams 
ere is little support for the special prog 
even from the teachers, f two kinds, 
Delinquency in small towns and rural areas is usually 0 dis- 
that which fi 
covered, to 


ved 
it is swallow 
other communities where it is 5Y 3 
up; and th: i i 


ted 28 
y and may even become as celebra 
the Kallikaks or the Jukes, 

Perhaps the chief problem 
place to go for fellowship. 
commercial entertainme 
ter places to £0. For youth, 
hoods are resourceful, 


of 9 
fier 
et- 


жо за Jack 
in rural and small-town life oe o 
“That young people flock to rw o 
nt can frequently be attributed to 2 А 


hbo!” 
: EE $ е neigh. 
social facilities are essential. Som 


H оч 
3 ne mothers’ club co-operated with ae own 2 
ice and fixing Up an abandoned country church. In а sm 
ong-c 


ai 
for a J^ 
ured. In another town use was found 


t 
te ! 
nova x 
, but youth were able to a ago, P" 
in facilities than it was two decades 2 
no sui 


тей PH 
" г: 
“This discussion апа Some illustrations are taken from a survey PFEP Cound 
Edmund des. Brunner, Working with Rural Youth. Washington: America 

on Education, 1042, 
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E 


a es as field workers. Som iti 
м = D е communit: а 7 
ен M n omplex were the problems disclosed a i 
N , churches, community clubs, and agenci F Аса 
à cies I i i 
ec t but there was no definite leaderstip ee no uec eed "my 
- ae Advisory Committee was finally committed © experim 
а x in five states. The objective was to as i j : d 
a : sist projects alr 
t eiiam epe care and education of rural youth. No tes be ae 
À s needs was stressed, but major em hasis w | 
к s ; phasis was placed о 
€ ш апа the use of local leadership and resources. pies 
Sie " were Virginia, Georgia, Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio. In Geor ia 
a бран was led largely by students from the State University т 
ie 1 as done also in the Tennessee Valley Authority. The project was 
үк ed on for thirty months. The summary of the project made by the 
nob ican Youth Commission still remains the best expression of the 
6 5 of countless youth in rural areas. 
ua out of this experiment were programs organized in fifteen 
ies and well over a hundred local communities. Observers of the 


Wonks 
Ка ^ie field believed that a technique was established in rura] areas 
institutos action on social problems. Co-operative youth councils and 
hitigs'rie ^ sponsored by colleges on the theme “Building Rural Commu- 
Consider eveloped a local awareness of the problem, which is the primary 
iy rena in any prognam to prevent delinquency: The use of tools 
Ogram zs available from national, state, and local resources makes à 
prevention possible. 


used youth themselv 


pty To ВЕ Founp UsEFUL 


QUENCY 
nployed in special 
of delinquency are 


Sum 
MARY or ProcEDURES LIK 
Among th IN THE PREVENTION OF DELIN 
th тат En procedures that may be effectively е! 
е follow; projects for the revention and control 
E wing: р 
"nlig] Р 
itened е > 
°F to SN counseling based on competent diagnosis. No community is too 
tete ЧУ of à of the children who need help. 
are to "nes ies who appear in courts and mental hospit 
Suffering f agencies with a view to discovering how man 
Urvey of а emotional tension. 
Ons, ommunity resources, deficiencies, gressive detrimental 


als and who are 
y of the children 


and ag con- 


о-у, 
families, and youth participate. 


dina 
E ted councils in which teachers, 
ор" L. Ki 
о - Kirki а Р " К 
: Weation, de ^ Guideposts for Rural Youth. Washington: Americar Council 


(A, ^ he G, 
bri Corgi 
il, Iga)" Rural Youth Council Bulletin 


of the University of Georgia, XLII 
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is- 
Social action to relieve tensions aroused in areas where race and caste d 
crimination exist. 

Development of a state-wide 
house for delinquency, 
of information to thos 


juvenile court system, which acts as а det 
as a laboratory for research and training, and as а 50 

e interested in prevention. 

Active planning and participation in civic responsibility by youth. 


Conctustons 

Community programs to 
concepts of the origins 
and shortage of economic, 


€ attention of social work rs, 
task of the prevention of delinquency until recently, Social-work leaders: 
who founded juveni 


Д ave good judgment and wisdom- 
essential thing the se ES i 


; е0 
very War, а reaction that demands vengeance , 
10n of deli 


: « for 

ning of prevention, A respec ddl 
m 

and religion сап 

AL 


U Jane Addams, 
Co., 1909. 


avail, 


аса Шап 
The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. New York: Маст! 


LLL mE 
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blems in a changing world (see 
d class distinctions (Vol. 


especially February 1, 1947). Editorial on Chri 
ions in the United States and 


ent p. 4): Twenty-three 
апада present six principles to со 
Federal Probation. R 
A A quarterly journal of cori 
dministrative Office of the Uni in co-operat 
of Prisons of the Department of ice, Washington. (See especially Vol. X, 
October-December, 1946.) National Conference for the Prevention and Control 
ш Juvenile Delinquency. Attorney General Tom C. Clark. This periodical sums up 
he leading thought of administrators, judges, psyehiatrists, 


/n the feld of delinquent: 


nd practice published by the 
ion with the Bureau 


ШЙ Animal Behavior, and Comparative 
оруу, Tha Toy M M ш 
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; ial 
Social Action. (Published monthly except July and August by the Council for pos 
Action of the Congregational Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
York.) 
See especially Vol. XII, M: 
action, practical suggestions ап 
Social Service Digest. 
A monthly which condenses social. 
January, 1947, “The Anatomy of Cor 
Survey Midmonthly. (112 East 19th Street, New York.) , pr 
The chief source of social workers’ news and philosophy regarding their Р! 
fession. (See especially Vol. LXXXIII, Special Section, February, 1947.) 
Youth Leaders’ Digest, „О 
A monthly devoted to youth problems, agencies, and viewpoints with revie 
pertinent literature, [Se 


ical 
€ especially Solomon's "Juvenile Delinquency: Pract! 
Prevention,” in Vol. IX (December, 1946), 97-116.] 


i cial 
arch, 1947, describing church youth in so! 
d illustrations of youth participation. 


; me 
-work literature. (See especially, Vol 
rection," by Walter Webster Argam.) 


PAMPHLETS 


ent 
Be Prevented, Trenton, New Jersey: pou 
Division of Community Services for Delinq 


Bares, SANFORD. Delinquency Can 
of Institutions and 


Agencies, 
Prevention, 1946, 


Mes in joint 
Bgest how the state сап co-operate with municipalities in J 
efforts to Prevent delin 


inquency; 
stematically the “causes” of delinqu 
describes the faciliti ; Чу ically the 


ris. 
nual Repo Yu 
The (ERE on $ ? 4 ND PARENT Epvcation, An Wis: 


т ina f Indiana, Michigan, re ivinE- 
Program of adult апа youth education for family ПУР 
Leadership conferences were held with 122 groups articipating in trainin 
я ee for adult-education, E 
ontrolling J uvenile Deli: 1 
Publication N са 


eau 
0. 301 B Community Program. U.S. Children's Bur 
901. Washington. Overnment Printing Office, 1943. 


for the 


1 Work 


é ‚ York 
ч elingu Bulletin of the New 
Work, : quency. Bulletin 

ork Tie Columbia University Press, July, v hang? 
of administration and Viewpoint, ч "ihe proposals for а sem u 
Lesser, Ертн Karur. Understandin i s Bure? 

3 "i Я s s 

Publication No, 300, Washington: grie Delinquency, U.S, Children 


°vernment Printing Office, 1943. 
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LuxpnBEna, Емма О. Our Concern: Every Child. U.S. Children's Bureau Publication 
No. 303. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1944. 
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1941. 
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and how various community organization: 
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ordinating councils, outlines projects to undertake, 
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are adapted to the special needs of the several communities and are carried on by 


& variety of professional persons. 
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stions for workers in the co- 
techniques for publicity and 
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CHAPTER XI 


PREPARING TEACHERS TO MEET THE 
PROBLEM OF DELINQUENCY 


Ковевт J. Havicnunsr 
Committee on Human Development 
University of Chicago 
hicago, Illinois d 
: lity an 

teachers, well qualified by giga ool's 
dered to be the foundation of ri: of these 
program for preventing deli quency The selection and traini 
is chapter, 


: her 

s а large, tall woman qu 

In her class there is i is 8 

some of her pupils sh some 

; to others, especially t like 
mistress, These boys do no 

they hate her. 


У Cy Supervision, have long si 
lives, For them and for h 


much, includin 


ific 
iss Banks has indeed sacr 
marriage, both ti 


rs 0 
: Twice she has declined offe 

sideration, succes? 
ent in а near-by teachers’ college and а oblem* 
very first school job. She has had none of the discipline рг ith рег 
Y young teachers, Tf she did not have to peck 
get better job 


5 
wn 
er towns. In her home to 


parents she could 
sa) 

* The following vised the 
their help is gratefully аср, 
Wayne University, Detroit, 
Intercultural Educa 
Special School, Chi, 


8 in oth у 
ап 

persons а‹ а 
for 
Associate Director, В 


re 
ntefio 
d H. Stullken, Principal, Mo 


City; Edwar, 
cago, Illinois, f 
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will probably become a principal— 

г principal—unless the small group of “anti- 
Banks" parents gets to work and heads her off before BS These A 
parents whose children have feared and hated her. One of the meeker 


boys in her room said: 
" I wish that old Banks would leave. Gosh, I just hate her. Really, I don’t think 
ere’s a boy or girl in all junior high that likes her. She is mean to all the boys. 
She is always picking on Jack McGuire. If he just says & word or ааа 
does anything she yells, ‘Go to the office.’ She cracked him pretty bad, too, a 
couple of times. Sometime, if she doesn’t watch out, someone’s going to Bet ша 
at her and it will be just too bad. Jack could do it, too. 
She got mad at me once and hit me across the face. She bent my glasses all 
crooked. I couldn't see a thing. 
orted to his shop teacher that he just couldn't stand 
going to ' sock" her. The shop teacher 
took this boy out of her class. But Jack 
ted an undercover battle with her 
e arm of another woman teacher 


Another boy rep 
Miss Banks any longer. He was 
consulted the principal, and they 
McGuire stayed on and conduc 


throughout the year. He had twisted th 
the year before and had been whipped for it by the principal. Consequent- 
ly, he was not openly belligerent toward Miss Banks. Jack was a good 

but school had little to offer him, and his 


student when he tried to work, 
parents did not try to keep him at his studies. As soon as he became four- 
teen, they permitted him to drop out of school and get a job. 

Miss Banks feels the hostility of some of her pupils and a few of the 
Parents, but she shrugs it off. She knows she is in the right. If she could 
Speak her unspoken mind, she would say, “Тһе world owes me some- 

eople don’t seem to ap- 


thing. I've been perfect all my life, but other p t 
Preciate it. They don’t seem to understand how much I have sacrificed; 


not even my own father and mother understand it. All my pupils should 
treat me as a perfect person. I should not have to put up with kids like 


Jack McGuire.” 
She should never have become à teacher. S 

Y with teaching. She has no sympathy with chil 

ems and simply cannot work in the kind of relations 

between good teachers and pupils. 

ence and biology in high school. In ap- 


Pearance he is just about average—not tall, not short, not anything in 
Particular, One could hardly say whether he is thirty ОГ forty. The only 
Unusual thing about him is his liking for neckties of bright color and loud 
Pattern, These are noticed by а few of the girls in his classes, but most 
Pupils go through his courses and forget both him and the stuff he teaches 


ìn less than the usual time. 


he is entirely out of sym- 
dren and their prob- 
hip that must exist 


Mr. Frame teaches general sci 
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With his two children and his wife, whom he met as a fellow iq 5 
his first school, he lives in a small house on the "wrong" side of tow wnt 
house and yard get a good deal of his attention. When he is not pu ee 
ing about the place, he can usually be found lying on a daybed in 


: 4 tis 
parlor, reading mystery stories. Mr. Frame complains of his health bu 
never ill enough to miss school, 


Perhaps he lacks self-confiden 
to say of him. (He was 
thought that he drift 
collar job he could g 
teaching depends o; 
cently taken up as 


кей by 
d was uneventful—perhaps too little mar ca y 
attention from his father апа mother, who gave their affection more eb 
er brot ghter and more outgoing person. His father, per 
was a mail carrier, kept the boys in school and sent them to college 
let them grow up in thei 


: t 
Ў d jme 2 
T own way while he spent his own spare ti 
om. 


uses the 


p ws 
“take it or leave it” technique. He kno 
do well 


A sher 
no matter what he does as na е 
T couldn't, learn anything, anyway." Why d 
Me In Other words, Mr. Frame is not convinced of the impor 
tance of educat eacher’s place in the educational anne 
self, “Nobody cares about me and I don’t care "work 
ave a good time out of life if I didn't have to right 
an do to make life easier for myself is the T 

tly, Frame 


ele 


-onsequen 
teaching me 
tal tasks, I 


At least half of the Pupils in Frame’ 


J 

+4 echo 

i 5 classes ing to quit 8^. 

a гэ rire years. Whether Garate A fen high ae E 
Y get out of their соц cod / on their 7' 

i ith hi i Tses will ly on th ik 

tions with him and their other teachers A 2 aad them аге li 


Tom Simpson, who finds side ol 
; й ” a dozen interesting things to do outs” g, 
school to ey ery One that exists in schoo] and leo to his girl frien! 
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o sign like that guy Frame? He don't 


GM 
е. же can you learn from a zer 
wi 7 1 
nether we learn anything and he don’t care whether we с b 
are about 


learning. I i 
g. I've got mo i 
ned g! re important things to do than sit in front of him 
English in the high school. With her gray hai 
she is the typical school teacher. Perhaps а 
iau average teacher, but her alert i 
UEM the joa! er and the mischief-maker that she ыйык ih О 
e is so popular with all kinds of pupils i i e 
о-ы а ысы» pupils is something of a mystery to th 
ther teachers, wh i ious. ges 
Viper eo ers, who are slightly envious of h 
Д erstand why so тап f i oe 
din ; y of her former pupils drop i М 
gs over with her or call her on the telephone to tell her Кек, 


selves and their good or bad luck. 


: Miss King teaches 
Elasaes, and thin figure 
smiles more easily than the 


Her f is 
‘ather is a successful lawyer, and she was reared in the town where 
what to make of some 


ca Her family friends don’t quite know 
ipfe se E they do know that she was well brought up and that her 
him ile Dn of people has been good. Miss King was the baby 
eim un y. ith her older brother and sister busy getting married and 
жы t dim own families, she came home from college in her vacations 
lathes ae the house or went traveling with her mother and father. 
lady y iis just before World War I, when she was à fashionable young 
ame E rove a Chalmers touring car and was much sought after by the 
gium D То one of them she became engaged just before he went 
letar s to fight against the Germans. He was somehow changed when 
e back, and they could not resume their friendship. Later he went 


t " 

à ie. 7 is now ina state hospital. 
then in р Ж Miss King taught school—at first in the sixth grade and 
that she = sei As the years slipped past, she found to her surprise 
Went away s becoming an old maid, Unwilling to accept this “fate,” she 
lad a ws to an eastern college а a Master's degree. There she 
startled. urse on "Personality ап that opened to her 
: gaze the whole universe of nd human relation- 


Ships , 
е emotion” ed her achieve a ШАЛА ding of herself and 
ith wh ns, There she also maide fri | ung woman 


nd took 
d Adjustment" 
human behavior а) 
ғ understan 


ant Whom gh ats lh another 
took y Lt traveled for a year in горе. Th A (ПОШ 
bils ad girls = ing where she had left off. To her relief she found the 
She OW youn the town very enjoyable, ‚ of her former pu- 
he orgot | adults, welcomed her back п enthusiasm that 
teachi is ee uncertainty about life. 
E. She for she grew in her teaching 
und to her pleasure that the higl 


while many 
with sucl 


r en, joyment of 


and in he 
] boys were at- 


h-schoo: 
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tracted to her. They told her 


their ambitions and, when they got into 
trouble, they asked her advic 


€. The girls, too, came to her with such 
problems as whether to have a career or to get married, whether to eon 
out of school to help at home, and how to determine what is right in boy 
girl relations, 


t she €x- 
pected the best from ЗУ опа з одада et em s : 
Miss King’s concept Of herself is that of one who can afford to give 
freely because she i at she will receive freely, She is friendly 2? 
comfortable in dea) ith children of all kinds of families, high or p 
willie [кы in her own Social position as well as sure that ike 
ues un. she can accept all kinds of people and see 


ad- 
quent anks a good teacher for розы 
will di youngsters. Unless her Personality is fundami ur 
School and hat, ee о her pupils and to make e 
j ° respectability for which she stands. 
ght i y for whic i 
PATE [80 ough training, for his sins 3$ _ 


8 П of commission. But even ће, he 
Personalities of the ae fess hardly exert much influence 0P 
eaching that wi Birls in his classes, por 
less than good teaching i» nd cure delinquency is nothing pid u- 
liar personal qualities different rn Peculiar art, nor does it require 


m th pit teachi 
У classrog Ose that characterize a g 


rae” 
is not for a fe m, Thus, the search of the teachers for 
handling the Problems of delin People to be trained in special W 
of people who will quency 


m 
but, rather, for the large 2" ay 
Study delinquene ee d Воо teachers. Of this large number a few fit 
themselves for Dek tion mental hygiene more intensively 80 85 ork 
llons as Counselors or Visiting teachers; but the!” w 
3 
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must be backed by good teaching in the classroom if it is to become ef- 


fective. 
Once the institution has done a good job of selection, it will try to do 


four things for all of its prospective teachers: 


1. Help them understand the causes of delinquency. 

2. Help them learn how to prevent delinquency. 

3. Help them learn how to treat delinquent behavior. 

4. Help them make a better personal adjustment so that they will not have a 


need to dominate or otherwise hurt children. 


For teachers already in service who have not had these kinds of help, 
the teacher-training institution in its courses for experienced teachers 
Should aim to do these same four things. 

These are “musts” for the good teacher, regardless of his subject or 
the age level at which he teaches. There is no teacher who does not have 
to deal with problems of behavior in some form. As the first chapters have 

of children, no mat- 


made clear, delinquency may be found in any group 
ed from a social or economic point of 


ter how carefully they are select 
View, The delinquent is one who, not finding in his own home, neighbor- 
hood, or school comfortable or adequate material for his own growth, de- 
Velops aggressive means of expressing his reactions to his frustrations. 
here are many children who, by this definition, come close to delin- 
quency, and every teacher will have to teach some of them. | 
É Beyond its primary responsibility to help every teacher cope with the 
Situations leading to and growing out of delinquency, the teacher-train- 
ing institution may give the necessary special training to visiting teach- 
ers, counselors, and others who require highly developed techniques for 
Work with individual delinquent and problem children. 


THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 
At a time when teachers are being paid a disgraceful pittance and 
many classrooms are closed for lack of teachers, it seems absurd to think 
ЖО people for this job. How can the profession i Ж 
the Pers when it has to go out and beg people to join? rs koe 
Con merican people in education will eventually К Е 
tuti mic situation for the teacher, an then the teacher- 
; ' ean takes 


"8 Will hay hey 
p Wen AU have more applicants than he vt he bat Aon anog 
OM арр at time comes it will not be easy to selet degree ol 
t a tang The best minds might be selected with some impor- 
xt, ig 7, Pt selection of the best personalities, thou S онов? 
8 more difficult, What are the best personalities for i c 


W lar 
Sar] "m nize 
Y ean desirable personality characteristics be recog 
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КИР ed after 
urance? To what extent can these characteristics be мна 2 icis 
"a candidate comes to college? These questions define nam radios 
search which takes high place in importance among the pr 


ality of the re- 
cation, but very nearly last place in the amount and quality 
search that has been done, 


Just a few personality characteris 
ning of a list of qualities 
delinquency: 


1. The teacher should ber 


ine 
tics may be put down as ene 
necessary for the good teacher in his а 


him. 

easonably outgoing toward the social world ee dest 

ed in people, sensitive to their moods an Jationships 
2. The teacher should be one who gives as well as receives in his re 

with others. He should be Senerous and warmhearted. himself 50 

3. The teacher should be easy enough in his own demands upon hemselves: 

that he can respect pupil; y in their demands upon th 


S who are eas e hat he canno 
That is, the teacher should not be so painfully conscientious tha 


accept others who are less conscientious, ior which i$ 

4. The teacher should have a permissive attitude toward us xinciples- 
merely unconventional and does not go against fundamental mora P'iconven- 

However, this does hot imply that the teacher should himself be u 

tional in his behavior, yictions, 

The teacher should have a strong moral Sense, and positive moral con 

but should combi i 

Standing of hy 

The teacher sh 


e 


E» 


EI 


€ one wh 
ir weak points, 


be 
š istics сап 
er these personality characteristic 
measured accu; 


5 erson” 
) r rately. While methods of study: ce Person 
ality are still crude, it is reasonable to expect that the science of pe” 
ality study will in time find m 
andi i 


iir of every Prospective teacher, Perhaps e 
eeking to enter со] ighteen 
еле college at the age of eig 


]y an 
desirable attributes so complete рй 
hey should be deni 


a sho" 
Dm T college course; some of — qualit 
™ going into the Profession, even though t 

Work is above question, 
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Tug TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
ааа Ls ure of teachers about delinquency and 
Mee d ii p ш b e core program of teacher training; 
d e embo ied in courses such as educational psychology, child 

evelopment, educational sociology, guidance, and methods and practice 
of teaching. There will hardly be room in the programs of most prospec- 

tive teachers for special courses in delinquency prevention. 
е This conclusion would probably be accepted by most people who know 
е nature of the professional program in education and the pressures to 
which the required core courses are subjected. However, to find out 
Whether this view of the matter squares with actual practice, a brief ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to the heads of about ninety teacher-training 
institutions. The list was compiled from American Colleges and Univer- 
sities, published by the American Council on Education. The writer se- 
esented a broad geographical 


lected institutions of good repute which repr 
spread. One of the questions was, “Do you offer courses for the prepara- 


tion of teachers which devote as much as 50 per cent of their time to de- 
linquency and closely associated problems?” 
Of sixty-nine responses to this question, 
twenty-one said, “Yes.” Probably a number o 
limiting themselves to offerings in the depart 
Several of those who said, “Yes,” listed courses in 
с101ору or psychology. А reasonable estimate mig 
institutions offer at least one course which devo 


time to delinquency. 

Another question rea 
or expected of a large grou 
groups of students?" 

The answers to this question showed that not one of those courses was 
required of all students preparing to teach, though a few of them were 
elected by a substantial minority of such students. However, several of 
the courses listed were required of students preparing to be visiting 
teachers, For example, Wayne University offers three courses in educa- 


nis, i i ith mental hygiene or delin- 
one in soc vhich deal wit | 
‚үк idanee majors are expected 


елеу, from which visi { teachers and guidancs а ш! 
а for s 


forty-eight said, “No,” and 
f those who said, “No,” were 
ment of education, while 
the departments of so- 
ht be that half of these 
tes a major part of its 


e courses generally required 


d: “Аге any of thes 
which ones, and which 


p of students? If so, 


fy select one bids ye Ten i n 
cyte e i тоге, ‘the [ш nm o yc 

Cul пепсу which i ; Loi 
To be leading toa жа ши in education for visiting teachels. 


tra: Sum з ituti i 
In t Marize, probably half of the institutions wh Ма 
each ў ably not more than much as half of its time 


to che 
the Subj ^ 5 offer any course which devotes а5 dad 
ct of delinquency. No institution in the sample under W- 
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vestigation requires such a course in the preparation of the вш 
classroom teacher. However, such courses are usually required of реор i: 
who are preparing for special assignments as visiting teachers or aque 
selors. While courses dealing with delinquency are not required of stu 
dents preparing to teach, the number of such courses offered as electives 


З А SRI О: 1 
seems to be increasing slowly; this is indicated by statements from sever™ 
colleges that they are about t 


Special and unusual problem. t the 
: al course in the study of delinquency bu an 
Prospective teacher is to learn about this subject in his regular teac ы 
thodox courses of the teacher-training C"! 


in 
| . The teacher-training program should во 
the following new elements: 


tify 
f- 


‘del A : ially 5а 
Some of his immediate nee *'Inquent? behavior which partially 1 


: doo 
Ply to the no-more-than-ordinary 280% 
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behavior of the “normal” child apply as well to the out-and-out delin- 
quent. 

There should also be st 
will be found in some of the published 
found in the files of most university 
work, 

The teachers of courses in educati 


udy of “real” delinquents. Suitable materials 
cases or in unpublished case studies 
guidance clinics or schools of social 


onal psychology and child develop- 
ment will need to put themselves in close contact with psychiatrists, so- 
cial workers, and workers in community agencies and special schools in 
order to see delinquency from their points of view as well as to get mate- 
rials for teaching. This is а challenge to faculty members of teacher- 
training institutions. They should learn and transmit something of the 
case-work technique which has been useful in the child-guidance clinic. 


fferences in American Society 
quency which is no more than normal 


behavior seen from a foreign point of view. For example, in a society 
which has a national lottery and where lotteries are recognized as ac- 
ceptable means of securing money for churches and for charitable pur- 
Poses, law-abiding citizens purchase lottery tickets. Yet another society 
may regard this as immoral i t behavior. In fact, 
practically every social group has acceptable forms of risking money for 
large ‘gains while at the same time it соп 
The child from the slums who risks his pennie 
may be branded as delinquent by а teacher who will go to a horse race 
and buy a two-dollar ticket on a horse he has never seen, without con- 
sidering himself a delinquent. Or а minister of the Gospel may preach 
against the “policy racket,” betting on the horses, playing cards for 
money, and playing bingo, condemning all these things while he himself 
Speculates on the stock market with the lowest possible margin pay- 
ments, Thus, middle-class teachers and ministers may condemn certain 

ehavior among their lower-class pupil 1 while they look at 


Teach about Cultural Di 
There is a kind of spurious delin 


especially, 


can society, 
ult of w! 


s as immoral 
d basically similar behavior among middle-class pupils and parents 
quite moral mL АСА 
Int i i there is a differenti- 
ation ү, ЖЕҢИШИНЕ ares hich the children of 
Certain anit accepted moral codes m a "ium" or "love MM 
sul 000010 and lower-class pr Т uir e pee hr 
idit hic actus a good dd ail ) 
Ce dle-clasg Includes a good eal By oY m 6 dien lom 
аа abi standards, On the other hand, middle-e i ЧА 
р th as E: its which are definitely obnoxious to lower-class рЫ NT 
еол ve timidity, lack of fighting spirit, stingme 
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i ss values and 

To complicate matters further, there are many Xx нне 

ideals which, embodied in laws, enjoy at least a на ther peoples 

throughout the community. For example, respect or Viae to chile 

property, which is ingrained into the behavior of the mi n diac" 

dren, is to а degree enforced by law upon all people. [iie atel 
ing child learns to pay lip-service to certain principles o 


ing as part 
though he absorbs the technique and gets the rewards of stealing 
of his slum heritage. 


But the fact that steal í 
middle-class than in lower- Д о 
child training in the two social groups. When the middle-clas 
steals, either from hi 


ten-cent store, as 


Steals, punishment, is 
Severe. His parents May punish him or 
he does receive à punish 
about it; it is one of a lo 
life. Tt. is, therefore, | 
child, 

The followin, 
dwelling bo 
living in a 


they may overlook the ee 
ment, there is usually nothing exire Qa art о 
ng series which he has learned to accept va -class 
ess effective with him than with a mide 


Б conversation w 
y on the subject of 
“delinquent?” 


f slum- 
hich a graduate student had e 
his stealing illustrates how a ac The in- 
environment “normally” learns to steal. 


i ‚БО 
› а Very attractive-appearing ed him 
Y to women, His teachers all li 


“age а. 
shall call Kay, was gem tene 
in a four-room flat in a squa 


БО out tonight,” 
onight?” 
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"Maybe, or maybe ГЇ i 
a " уђе I'll go some place with the kids in my " 
| gang. 
im mean the Wildeats? What do you do when you go out with the Wildcats?" 
Р ine еа we go raiding, and sometimes we pick fights. We do all ics 
. Соз remember one time last sum : 
Бе l à mer the cops was after us. We’ 
pi "» stealing reflectors off cars—you know, them little things that hold Je la 
уе on the car? Well, we took a flock of those. Then we started down to the 
eum. Well, the cops in squad car 44 was after us, and they're awful mean. 


So we saw them coming and we threw all the reflectors in 
the 
ped and said, "Where are all the reflectors, boys?’ and dct Pd 
PW and they said, ‘We must have the wrong boys, then.’ 
ON , then we went down into the cafeteria in the museum and was stealing 
alt and pepper shakes off the tables. Well, the cops came after us and they 
d to seare us. But me and two other boys 


кш all into a real dark room and trie 

Veg ee and we saw a door they forgot to lock so we ducked out and beat it 

БО, a e next day we went back for the reflectors and then we sold them. We 

Ka out three dollars for them and then we went out and spent the money. 
boy! Did we have a time! That was the best time I ever had in my life. 


lc sodas and candy and everything." 
ell, how do you learn how to do this stealing?" Kay asked. 


« y 
bin Well,” said Don, “you pick out some guy who's good at it and you go with 
"€ and you watch him and then you £o out and try it, too. Only one thing, 

got to be careful not to make any noise. Gee, you know Bennie Wilson? 


Well, him and another boy, they snatch pocketbooks.” 
„Ноу do they do it?" 
Well, you see a lady with a buggy and the 


b 
ecd . She turns around for a minute to light a cigaret 
ey’ll snatch the purse and run into а hallway and wait until she goes past. 


“Gee, I remember one time I found a pocketbook down on Fifty-fifth. It had 
tial, no identification number or anything. 


Ки gold thing on it with an ini 1 рег ог апу 
$5 id gold! Beautiful stuff! Well, I looked all through it for identification or 
+ mething but I couldn't find none. There was compacts and stuff like that in 

, and there was $3.75 in it. Well, Jerry Bush was with me so I gave him a dollar 


а 
А I took the rest home to Mother." 
What'd your mother say then, Don?" Kay asked. 


wat ell, I told her about Jerry Bush and how I give 
allsh, you could have brought the whole thing home, 
she said, she didn’t scold me or anything.” 

By the way, Don,” Kay said, “what happened to the Franklin kids the 


other day when the squad car picked them up?" 
Oh, they was put up in the reform school for а coupla months,’ 


LIT 
They won't stay there very long. Then they'll be out again." 


Then what?” Kay asked. 

„Зате thing all over again, only bigger things this time.” 

WEN Don, is it bad to steal?” 

d iuh it is, you get caught. Only i 
icir old man took those kids and tied tl 


re's her purse lying in front of the 
te or something and then 


him a dollar and she said, 
couldn't уои? That's 


' said Don. 


sell kids was caught stenling 


one time the Rus t 
пет in bed and put adhesive tape 


OLS 
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week. And 
hem there for a we 5 
"he 1 o they couldn't yell. And he left t К үз i 
they Km Шр: more after that. I guess I'll have to stop stealing, ough 
| y Ima o tholic 
| = "Беа Са 
се пу, E T 1 may get a transfer t St. Ambrose and then a » i (A ” 
atholics can’t steal and besides they got my fingerprints in the dime sto: 
and Cath ite; db 


lly 
i t, by actua 
i is ki material and, better yet, d 
By studying this kind of t d A RUM а Rar 


пе 
cy is to teach the child a new im 
believing. The teacher would a 


t- 
8 are a 
haps be suffered while the major Sr ich pro- 
tacked by attempts to change the culture of the social group 


The study of American so 
made real to the coll 
munity. Thus, the р 
ready use of censu; 
niques that, will lea 
the community b 


be 
ciety and its cultural (рур eed 
ege student by teaching him to study the i eye, the 
rospective teacher should develop the quic dy tech- 
s data, and the assured control of foe 
d him as a matter of course to study and un 
ackgrounds of his pupils. 
Teach the P 


rinciples and Methods of Work with Groups 
Courses on method: 


е gang fi 
(2) The child’ 


er 
ы teac 

8 age-group exercises contro] over him which the he 
equal. For both 


yt 
ow 
reasons, the teacher needs to know e edu- 
Operates as well as to know how to utilize the group 


child’s world 
cating him, 
While still in training, the pros; 
sociometric techniques which 
and point out the lead 
studies as that Teported 


imple 
Pective teacher should learn the gro 
reveal the structure of the Seen suc 
ers, the followers, ang the isolates. ee stam 
by Cook; the teacher can begin to unde 


{дей Tent” 
2 Lloyd А. Cook, “An Experimental Sociographic Study of a Stratifie 
Grade Class,” American Sociological Review, X (April, 1945), 250-61. 
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how the group controls the behavior and ideals of i 

how the teachers can work with the group's eis nee P 

is prospective teacher should also learn what makes ^ good class- 

es or extraclass group situation. What are the basic characteristics of 
ch a situation? What teaching procedures lead to the establishment of 


good group-learning situations? (See chap. iv for the kind of material on 


guiding group experiences, which prospective teachers should know.) 


Help Teachers Make a Better Personal Adjustment 


While selection of teachers with the right kinds of personalities will 
toward implementing and improving the school’s attack 
it is clear that the opportunity of se- 
profession will be limited. Conse- 


go a long way 
s the problems of delinquency, 
ecting candidates for the teaching 
n DI it becomes important to assist prospective teachers and teach- 
b in service to solve some of their own personality problems and thus to 

ecome better able to deal with children for whom they are not at pres- 


ent a positive influence. 
oe the beginning of this chapter there were descriptions of teachers 
NE о need help in achieving a better personality adjustment. Miss Banks 
qe be beyond help, but Mr. Frame might become a better teacher if he 
d get some help with his own personal problems. 
dc To get some idea of the way in which the personalities of teachers may 
and in the way of their working effectively with potentially delin- 
m children, we may look more closely at two boys in Miss Bank's 
s. 
T na McGuire has been men 
"t cher in the seventh grade. He was 
Reb, family and neighborhood in w. 
a ellious against the constraint of sc 
al entice two or three of his friends away from 5 
Ong the railroad tracks. Yet, he was bright enough to make pas 
UN and he stayed with his age group. He became something of à hero 
F the boys and girls who also felt the adolescent need to declare their 
dependence of adult domination but were less bold than he. Jack was 
à good basketball player, and he was tempted to stay in school for the 
Pleasure of playing and the prestige of being an athlete. А 
М Thus, Jack hesitated between going to high school and dropping out 
the end of the eighth grade. His relations with his teachers tipped the 
D lance. He dropped out principally because, bold and masculine as he 
remed, he was still a little boy at heart and could not face the constant 
isapproval of Miss Banks and other teachers in junior high school. Only 


tioned,as one who twisted the arm of a 
a tough, belligerent boy, a product 
hich fighting was the rule of life. 
hool, he liked nothing better than 


chool for a day's hike 
sing 
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the shop teacher was good to him, but he was only one among many 
teachers. 

To his teachers, this boisterous, defiant boy was not only а bother; 
he represented more than that—a threat to the discipline they had es 
tablished in the school, an assertion that their middle-class morality W35 


not absolutely right, a refusal to yield the obedience which they expectet 
in return for all the freedom and self- Mex 


х assertion they had given up in са 

own lives. 
Wayne Temple, who was in the same room as Jack, was a problem lev 
There were no other similarities between the two. Wayne was а ра 0 


i il in class. 
a quiet pupil in € 
e of his tendency to haPé 
W. 1 
during hi E tary school, 
ayne gradually became a g his early years in elemen 


ow 
scapegoat for his classmates as they 8T? 
other 


atis- 


3 ut 
e to school for a three-week per bot Oe 
en she was told by the princip, was 
в. However, this was not the case. Не 


mean to his mother. It was at this time p 
ould go out of the house as if to scho? Jie 
se, reading ws Вай gone to work, All day he WOY ool 
and say he was still sick, ^ 98828108, He would telephone the * 

When this dec 


-— сате 
alarmed and asked the school can discovered, Wayne's mother b^ pus 
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hinking about him and becoming an- 
losing sleep over his case. 

his own kind of delinquency, and 
ause of the limitations of her 
and both would have re- 
who were themselves 


te "m night she lay awake t 
DA se time because she was 
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- Teachers who understand how delin 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SCHOOL FROM RECENT 
LITERATURE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


Dare B. Harris 
Associate Professor 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


What does research say about delinquency and the schools? Although 
there is little reported specifically on this subject, the results of a num- 
ber of related investigations are of interest to school people. They fur- 
ther clarify ideas and support the description of present practice pre- 
sented in preceding chapters. The references included in this chapter 
represent the best pertinent material among the hundreds of titles ex- 
amined by this author and his collaborators. 
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that the phenomena of delinquency are in large part sociologically de- 
termined. Up to a point, and particularly with the young child, we think 
scientifically of multiple causation, but beyond that point we are likely 
to shift inexplicably to the view of the man in the street and think along 
the lines of self-determination, personal responsibility, punishment, and 
the like. It is clear that if the classroom teacher is to contribute signifi- 
cantly to the handling of delinquents, he must think more of multiple 
social causes and less of “bad” individuals needing punishment or of 
children with simple disabilities or single problems. 

Another area of confusion relates to the ultimate responsibility for 
children. Should it be home centered, or should it be community cen- 
tered? Carr (7) comments on parental disinclination to take responsi- 
bility for children, pointing out that this characteristic seems to be in- 
creasing in modern culture. He goes on to stress that what is needed is 
Socially responsible behavior arising from inner habits and convictions 
and depending less on external parental and police controls. This point 
of view is in accord with the personal-responsibility school of thinking 
and implies that the job of the home and the school is to develop self- 
directing individuals. Lurie (36) shows that neighborhood factors alone 
are responsible for less than 1 per cent of VO M dee and that home 
actors are predominantly important in the mA RU si ih 
ment, then, is a logical focus of attack and is implicitly a y 
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conditions leading to delinquency. There is little question that LU 
factors are of importance in the causation of juvenile delinquency. А pa 
doubtedly, too, community influences have significance. Possibly, it М 
because of the confusion attendant upon these two basically differen 
theories of social responsibility that we continue to shift blame and re- 


sponsibility and to be uncertain of the most feasible attack upon Juve- 
nile delinquency. 
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Н i ing €x- 
tivities, loitering, being oversuggestible, gambling, ume. DR EH 
cluded from school, having a brother in a penal institu emm 15 
obedient and destructive, Swearing at mother or teacher, "т а СЕД» 
attend school. Of all these characteristics, only a few are li Rm school 
nessed firsthand by the classroom teacher. The program о oar in the 
does not permit many of these predelinquent tendencies to рр tes 
classroom or in the school compound. A truly delinquent chi ‚ behave 
pear to the teacher as just another difficult youngster, or he may 


ity situa- 
quite satisfactorily under Supervision, subdued by the authority 
tion represented in the school. 
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pe es n dia e AE likelihood of other misbe- 
ample, g or reaking and entering, which further 
entangle the child in the web of delinquency. 

Naturally, the school is the first agency to be aware of truancy, and 
thus is in а strategic position to identify the potential delinquent. The 
Gluecks (19) and Healy and Bronner (23) stress this advantageous posi- 
tion of the school, and the Massachusetts report (28) holds that the 
teacher is the one most likely to know the attitudes or behaviors which 
are overtly expressed prior to truancy. Consequently, it is the teacher's 
responsibility to be alert to conditions leading up to truancy and to make 
known this information to the visiting teacher, or to the attendance of- 
ficer, as well as to take cognizance of these attitudes in his own efforts to 
make school richer in satisfactions for the child. 

The Teacher's Attitude toward the 
Potentially Delinquent Child 

АП authors of chapters in this yearbook agree that the teacher needs 
{о be very much aware of the individual child, his attitudes, needs, and 
problems. It is likewise the general opinion among writers on delinquen- 
cy that more than ordinary effort is necessary to understand the par- 
ticularly vulnerable child. Research is required on early developmental 
characteristics of problem children (31) as well as extensive studies of the 


relation of needs and motives to the behavior patterns exhibited by par- 
more research on the dynamics of experi- 


ticular children. There must be 

ence and environmental demands to answer the question: Why do some 
acts become significant in some children and remain nonsignificant in 
others? Doshay’s studies (12) on boy sex offenders reveal chiefly minor 
sex experimentation and curiosity, which characterize many, if not most, 


growing boys. In less than 5 per cent of his cases is there any evidence of 


pathological traits or conditions. ; . Й 
It may be possible to explain why these boys were identified as delin- 
quents, while others undoubtedly as serious went unnoticed ; such factors 
as fortuitous circumstances, family unimportance, and social-status dif- 
ferences may be determinants, but much research is necessary to estab- 
lish such an h i 
ypothesis. A 
The findings of Ackerson (1) and of Wickman (67) need to be more 
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Pers are conducive to delinquency. A similar position 15 taken ш 
90k by a majority of the contributors. 
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The autobiographies of criminals published by Shaw (46, 47, 48) d 
the more dramatic oral narratives of early child life, such as that reco : 
ed in Lindner's Rebel without a Cause (34), make it clear that M араа 
tendencies are frequently exhibited early in childhood. Adults who p 
properly sensitized toward such behavior should be able to notice | 
Harold, the chief character in Rebel without а Cause, exemplifies oe 
room attitudes and conduct which must surely have indicated to e 
teacher that he was or soon would be in serious trouble; yet the ran 
does not show that his teachers made any special effort to work wi 


к 4 : sorption 
him. It is possible, however, that Harold's rather complete ih 
with his own conflicts may have made him quite unresponsive to casue 
or isolated efforts. 
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acts as signs of underlying difficulty, rather than regard them as simple 
offenses in and of themselves. 

Shaw's writings (46, 47, 48) clearly show that delinquent behavior is 
generally a product of group activity, that “like-minded” youngsters in 
company engage in activities that no one of them alone would undertake. 
By identifying a child’s companions, the teacher can, to some extent 
assess the possibility of further difficulty. The teacher can note the child’s 
membership in spontaneous groupings on the fringe of the organized 
class: the groups that gather in cloakrooms, locker rooms, hallways, or 
lunchrooms between class periods and on the playgrounds at intermissions 


or before and after school. 
The Teacher’s Attitude toward the Delinquent Child 
The teacher also has in his classroom the child who is on probation 
arole from a correctional institution. This 
in the group, particularly during the 


days immediately following his return after the legal action has become 
public knowledge. Formal legal action changes the picture; the child him- 
self may be resentful of the stigma “criminal” which frequently attaches 
to him. His school associates may feel superior or project their own mis- 
conduct onto him. The child’s attitude toward himself is affected: he 
may identify himself with older and “wiser” criminals of his acquaint- 
ance, he may be oppressed by a sense of personal failure or guilt, or he 
may intensify his aggressive reactions. Even if he tries conscientiously 
to fit into his new groups, he may be rebuffed by the unfavorable atti- 
tudes, perhaps the outright disapproval, of his fellows. He may be 


forced back into the company of earlier companions or into less effective 
accept him because of 


conduct by the unwillingness of his associates to 
his reputation. Nowhere else is the principle of the vicious circle in hu- 
man affairs quite so clearly illustrated. 

The teacher, as Church (8) shows, is in à 


child by showing that he accepts him or to hin 1 à 
expect trouble. Church states that а noncommital attitude is by far the 


best one to adopt under these circumstances. The study of the Chicago 
Recreation Commission (46) shows that recidivism may be slightly re- 
duced if the delinquent child is included in supervised recreational ac- 
tivities and groups; it suggests that the teacher should utilize his casual 
relations with the delinquent child to encourage and perhaps facilitate 
the child's membership in school activities. 
The Teacher as an Observer of Delinquent Tendencies 
The modern school generally passes the responsibility for unusual be- 


havior from the ШОШ tencher to other departments—to the attend- 


from juvenile court or on p: 
child needs very careful guidance 


key position to help such а 
hinder him by appearing to 
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the school does not maintain an extensive personnel folder in which 
notes, observations, and even written samples of the child's work may 
be filed, the individual teacher can keep a behavior diary concerning cer- 
tain of his pupils. 

In schools where the special services of school counselors, personnel 
files, and visiting teachers are not available, the responsibility falls even 
more heavily on the classroom teacher for the proper identification and 
handling of early signs of delinquency. Fenton has shown that most 
classroom teachers or school nurses can develop useful case histories, pro- 
vided they are given a form, à series of criteria, or some other aid to the 
organization of such material (17). 

Although many writers stress the importance of the teacher as a source 
of information about children, some do not explicitly recognize how the 
“halo effect” of a bad reputation may precede a child from class to class. 
Teachers who state their prejudices as facts and discuss them indiscrim- 
inately with co-workers, or who pick on one aspect of behavior and harp 
on it, make it very difficult for a child to outgrow а black-sheep reputa- 
tion. Although teachers must furnish information to others concerned 
with the child, they must see that this information is objective, that it is 
given in a spirit of helpfulness, and that it goes only to persons actually 
concerned with the youngster's welfare. 

The Teacher as а Guidance Worker 

Nothing has been said as yet of the teacher's role in counseling the in- 
dividual child. Psychologically, it is clear that the process whereby the 
child ties himself closely to or identifies himself with an adult is very im- 
portant in creating or reinforcing attitudes and values. w is true, in а 

i out of the child’s entire school 
sense, that the guidance process grows © dd f dv asa 
experience, but it is also true that the disturbed child ird zm 
Some particular person in whom to anchor his шош Hx pode 
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the classroom teacher will not reach all children who need such a close 


relationship, it may be that he is just the right person to create а good 
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tween classes are generally much more important than forma # [ES 
relationships. Church (8) has maintained that the шира i ied 
Ship attitude is much more vital for the disturbed adolescent tha 


th i i г effusive emotional concern. 
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Likewise, Thom (54) discusses the change brought about in environ- 
emands by the simple passage of time. In a num- 
delinquency had continued for a time after psy- 
ied, the children improved as they grew 
ith environmental demands. 


mental pressures and d 
ber of his cases, where 
chotherapy had been discontinu 


ins mature and better able to cope W 
We actually know very little about how emotional maturity is at- 


m. but certainly it does not come about through preaching or lec- 
na Teachers should realize thatitis useless to moralize or preach when 
i a with resistive children who have given much trouble general- 
While D. teacher will also learn to ignore minor conduct deviations 
lupis. We ee strictness with respect to the major rules of school be- 
trol which 6 Lies: way of promoting the growth of the emotional con- 
limits impo E S maturity. The teacher will try to show the child that the 
the ы sed on his behavior are not punishments and do not arise from 
er's personal feelings (44). : 


or ENVIRONMENT 
ficance for the delinquent 
linquents shows that the school does 
delinquent youngster. À num- 
f making school a satisfying 
tresses the importance to 
tal sympathy even when 
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child, The = program as a whole has signi 
not [eu ine concerning de 
er of writ ily ereate a strong tie with the 
and se bes comment on the importance 0 
e delin Y-giving experience. Roland (44) s 
eing S i child of experiencing fundamen 1 à 
Unfriend icized for his behavior. If the child whose home experience 18 
ndly finds encouragement at school, he will develop attachments 


Buen 
i bns and for his school experience. In Chicago's Montefiori 
Currieu] tullken (60) seeks to increase security by maintaining а flexible 
Suited um and by attempting to assign the child to the teacher best 
Sonali to deal constructively with his particular behavior and per- 
eee 
muro gee delinquents with matched controls, Stogdill (49) finds a 
ТУ. НЕ ifference in their expressions of happiness, of fear, and of wor- 
linquen а that the delinquent child, as contrasted with a nonde- 
secure Coming out of the same social and cultural background, is n 
inquent unhappy youngster. Healy and Bronner (22), in comparing e- 
children with their nondelinquent siblings, reach à similar con- 


uus . H 
Чеш. In view of the delinquent child's tendency to truancy: it is not 
"Motion to see why the school may fail to exert a positive influence on 2 
Те app al life, Jersild and Fite (26) have shown that young children w | 
Unsoeial rently happy and normally adjusted may become isolated an 
Such when some radical change 000 in their social environment, 
n or & best friend. Pos- 


as п. вош А 
а major failure, or the loss of а companio 
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sibly at an older age as well, the development of secure social 
experiences will do much to insure t 
Inasimilar way, 


in sympathetic beh: 


of personal poise th 


That the prest study of 2 
hood delinquency 18 suggested by Porterfield (42); from a 
large number of 
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ing range of heres 0 
undoubtedly ences in the background амповр f social 
Porterfield’s groups, he has emphasized an important dynamic 0 
development. their 
Probable that children who get recognition from 
Security early 


о 
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truggle to Maintain Security, their behavior is no 
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lack of ability to carry on in the traditional activities of the school. Quite 

consistently delinquent children show somewhat lower than average in- 
telligence and somewhat less-than-average reading and arithmetical 
skills (16, 24, 51). The school is а place where the youngster sorts out his 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests. In school he has an opportunity to dis- 
cover and to develop definite talents. The school with a diversified pro- 
&ram of curriculum and extra-curriculum activities will, of course, pro- 
Vide a better sampling of experience than the school with limited oppor- 
tunities. But even the most diversified school probably does not yet af- 
ford sufficient variety of experience to allow all children equal opportu- 
nity to develop their basic potentialities (10:607f). 

_ The only experience which many children receive in meeting obliga- 
tions, undertaking and completing tasks, and getting assignments done 
9n time and in a manner acceptable to others is that afforded by the 
School itself. Few children spend much time in remunerative jobs 
(10:414), The work experience provided by the home of yesterday is 
Practically nonexistent in the city home of today. One objection to the 
Telaxation of achievement standards in the school is that, as training 1n 
responsibility, there is no substitute for work experience under well-con- 
trolled conditions, Children who are moving in the direction of delin- 
quency frequently express а completely erroneous attitude toward work 
™ general (47). It is something to be evaded at all costs, something that 
а “smart guy" does evade. The school should not encourage this attitude 

y lax standards of achievement or permissive attitudes toward oppor- 


em. . . 
A fact less commonly recognized than it should be is that few ae 
Ччепоїев arise through ignorance or misinformation about right con ша > 
*'Inquents are generally as well versed in the statement of what is e 
Or Wrong as so-called “good” children (5). Delinquents do appear, i 
ever, to be differently sensitized to right and wrong. Their attitu n 
Values, and goals seem to be different from those of nondeingues 3r 
f en. Havighurst, elsewhere in this yearbook, points out be t MET 
erences may be related to different levels and kinds of KE a с dis 
s ckground, The Gluecks (19) have shown clearly how the [oe H 
mily may show relatively small concern over the stigma attac 


Social misbehavior. It is well to remember, however, that p UC 
гага] attitudes within any level are au d Y кз ее 
en levels, Baker (3) comments on ће need t0 E S CNET 


perience in making decisions about conduct, if as RS ао 
Make such decisions wisely. The alert teacher wi h child's attitudes 

Buide decisions regarding conduct and to orient the c 
onduct. 


Ow, А 
ard personal responsibility for his € 
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| fact 
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Эя after-school and between-class contacts ш aspects of 
i EN We need a great deal more research on how cifically those 
siste dynamics are established before we can cite sp 


experiences which will produce the desired outcome. 


m hole- 
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1 to note some research which s 


well-adjusted person, 


n the Harris investigation 
much Participation in construc 
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e 
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tications, and to eliminate the unsupervised centers where youth con- 
gregate. Providing *youth centers" will help; we need an evaluative 
study like that of the Chicago Recreation Commission in order to assess 
their preventive value. 
The discussion thus far has implied that schools fail to meet the needs 

of individual children and hence may contribute to their delinquencies. 
hough our culture may create problems 


Kanner (29) has stated that alt 
of conduct and education, yet at the same time and in the vast majority 
of cases, it develops healthy, useful, independent, self-reliant people. Тыз 


statement may also be applied to our schools. We are keenly aware of 
school failures, but on the other hand there are probably more individuals 
for whom the school did provide centers of interest and opportunities for 
integrated adjustment. These persons, frequently unidentified, are the 
school’s successes; without the constructive experience of the school, they 
might have become just as serious problems to the community as did the 
recognized delinquents. It would be unwise to conclude that because 
there are identifiable failures, the school program as presently organized 
falls far short of its purposes. One investigation (14), covering forty-two 
large cities, has established significant negative relationships between 
delinquency rate and length of school year and between delinquency 
rate and average expenditure per pupil. 

That the school's program is more and more frequently interpreted as 
а service to the entire community needs scarcely to be mentioned. Carr's 
position is that the school should guide leisure-time interests, offer classes 
for adults in mental hygiene and child study, provide talks and bulle- 
tins in parent education, foster fact-finding commissions to establish the 
circumstances attendant upon delinquency in the particular communi- 
ty, and thus become a true community center (7). Similarly, Kvaraceus, 
McClusky, and Van Waters in this yearbook comment on the signifi- 
cance of the school as a part of the community picture. In an issue of 
Survey Midmonthly devoted to juvenile delinquency, Kathryn Close (9) 


sho { е rent-teacher-school relationship as a phase 
Vide ИЙ ortance of the pe venting delinquencies m chil- 


of community lifa whit В 806000 MPP ‘ne ин, 
en. Th Vols gubject are quite Ш! orm; 
to The broad conclusions af il une "m T vital ий 
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9f tot, extent that administration and 8 n qu contribution io the 


iei community life, the school will increas 
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CHAPTER XIII 


FIRST STEPS TO PROGRESS IN THE 
PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Е New York, New York 
n thi 

mdr eere the school is viewed as the hub of the program for 
school’s pro rising tide of juvenile delinquency. The foundation of the 
he starts E gram is the teacher, who has contact with every child before 
n the road to delinquency. Equipped with an understanding 
ut of which it arises, the 


9f delin 
quent behavior and of the conditions 0 
e classroom. Every teacher, 


eacher i; 
Whether pad to act construetively in th 
1 rural school or in a city system, сап take the following steps: 


- Provid 
e chi ; б à : 
children with a variety of experiences—crafts, art, music, athletics, 
] covering & wide range of diffi- 


for every child to engage in some 
uccess and to find some way in 


as wi 
е = verbal tasks and reading material 
activity aed sts, Thus, it will be possible 
Which he which he can win outstanding $ 
Understa 5 be of service to the group. 
his abiliti each child's capacities and 
his a ior aoda), aene: and artistic а | 
аге нав cuum limitations. Reduce emphasis on verbal tasks for pupils who 
So that th y retarded; be aware of the signs of vulnerability to delinquency, 
Build a on may be reduced in number and virulence. 
ences he аж program for each child that offers him t 
elp hi p 
v um s gain skills and knowledge without unnecessary fai ugi 
ents eee and instruction; be on guard against occasions and inci- 
Why he liked might cause him to feel inadequate. One pupil, when asked 
elp all ed a certain teacher so much, said, "She learns us good. , 
6 Progress AM to set suitable individual goals for themselves and to see the 
Y guidin еу are making toward these goals. — Mox А 
Success ks group experiences, help each pupil to gain satisfaction an 
Tines, human relationships and in acting along ly constructive 
Арс; 
to Ls Opportunities for normal emotional responses; do not ex 
"blow perfect little ladies and gentlemen”; like other people, t 
8. Whe off steam” at times. 
die е outburst of delinquent behavior о 
грей; handle it with objectivity and und 
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Е 2 ; ndling 
delinquent’s world and see things from his point of view. Mistaken hai 
of the situation might cause further difficulties. his attitude 
. If you are skilful in counseling, help the individual to change 


oa ept of 
toward the difficulty and to gain a more hopeful and positive concep 
himself. 


К au i e home, 
10. Do what you can, as a teacher and citizen, to change conditions in th 


Ain : jor that 
School, or community that seem to be giving rise to types of behavi 
are "expensive" to the individual and to Society. 


In these ways the teacher helps all the children gradually wt 
personalities that, are resistant to delinquency. He can guide chi е 
social and intellectual experiences so that they will develop along teem 
and positive lines, Thus, the teacher can help pupils to build self-es 


through genuine achievement and develop positive moral standards a! 
values through Satisfying experiences, 

To be sure, some ¢ 
retarded, 


à ву? 

^ nd child-guidance clinics; the services of p 
chologists, Psychiatrists, and school social workers: 
al children; апа 


, е! 
ties. Extreme cases may be referr 

one of the very fe 

and constant enligh: 


W special schools in which a controlled што 
1 tened guidance eventually lead to the child's re mus 
tation, Of Course, the person referring a child for special treatment s oF 
take Breat care that по Stigma is attached to being in a special cias 
going to the Psychologist or Psychiatrist, 

to work most eff 


Policies of marking, Promotion, 
guidance possible, It is also the a 
the school services and to Survey thi 
if necessary, to Co-ordinate its heal 


Since par 
development, the sch 


Work with th 
recently, study grou 


PS in parent 
building of better homes in which 


© parents of children in tr d р 
Suidance have had as шег к 
each child will grow up in his 0 
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way. Still more recently, courses in marriage and family relationships 
have been introduced in high school as a means of making better parents 
in the future— parents who love their children, who accept them as they 
are and as they can become, and who try to understand why they get into 
trouble. 

If the school and the home co-operate in their efforts toward normal 
child development, they will be drawn closer together. The school will 
be geared into community life, an important part of which is the after- 
school, week-end, and vacation activities of children and youth. Most 
communities, especially rural regions and small towns, look to the school 
for leadership in recreational programs. If the school is wise, it will scout 
for talent in the community and draw in persons who can make a contri- 
bution as leaders, as consultants, or as special resource persons having 
some specific skill. Whatever the size of the community, the agencies 
available should be co-ordinated for maximum service. This co-ordina- 
tion may be effected through a community council, a committee, or by 
one person “who knows and cares" and can work co-operatively with 

iuvenile-delinquency problem is 


people. In communities in which the j 
particularly grave or of particular interest and concern to the people, 


special projects for preventing juvenile delinquency may be initiated. 
This is often a way of mobilizing the resources of the community for the 


good of all the children. 

An effective community-wide, nation-wide, world-wide program will 
grow out of knowledge and be developed by persons of good will. More 
research is necessary. Conclusive evidence as to the effectiveness of the 
principles and procedures presented in this yearbook can be obtained 


only by a comprehensive developmental study, including all kinds of 


children among its cases. Teachers, psychologists, and other specialists 
would co-ordinate their efforts to keep cumulative records of the social 
and emotional as well as the intellectual and physical development of 
these children. Each child’s record would include specific descriptions of 
actions on the part of the teacher and of other children that have had a 

uence of failure in school subjects, of poor 


marked effect on him. The infi f E 
г, Ani ica] impairments should likewise be noted. 

n ng ability and ff Pent i gynchronization with events 
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in йод, (00, yon i UST i sie eie 

t eo ol and after school, Positive a Well AS НЕ" ppm m 

after t. ©, be recorded. By following these pupils ovel 

Drege €y have left school, it would be possi 

that, o impressions of the conditions in schoo! home, 

contribute one hand, give rise to delinquency 3 

Positiy, e€ to the development of well-adjusted pe 
* contribution to their nation and to the world. 
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